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CHAPTER I. 



Andros, the capital of the Greek island of the 
same name, had just waked from its slumber. Women 
of the poorer class of citizens and female slaves were 
hurrying to the fountains; fishing boats with swelling 
sails were putting out to sea, in order to return before 
the heat of the day began ; heavily laden porters were 
climbing across the planks of the merchant-ships; sail- 
ors who had scarcely dipped their bread in Pramnian 
wine, still chewing their onions, were scrubbing the han- 
dles of the oars, mending the rigging, or toiling at the 
windlass. 

In one of the upper rooms of the citadel, which was 
built into the city wall north of the harbor, stood Cho- 
erilus, the commandant's private secretary, while his 
young slave Nicippus arranged the light yellow cloak 
around his portly figure. Then putting on the large 
Thessalian hat with his own hands, he grasped a staff 
with a round handle, saying as if half soliloquizing: 

" There ! Now let.the Andrian citizens talk on about 
degeneration and effeminacy for aught I care! Ten 
visits in succession, and in the blessed month Tharge- 
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lion — by the dog, that's equal to a march to Pogla or 
Gaurion. Ah ! it* the favor of Zeus had only left me my 
thick hair ! But with this bare, shining poll — what do 
you think, Nicippus ? Shouldn't I be a complete ass to 
risk the danger of a sunstroke ?" 

" Just for the sake of Andrian custom ? I should 
consider it positively sinful." 

"You are a clever fellow. You understand your 
age, and the currents of the century. Andrian custom ! 
Since the rule of Cepheus began, the range of vision 
of the favored citizens has widened considerably. 
We learn something from every nation : astrology from 
the Egyptians, gardening from the Persians, verse-mak- 
ing from the Corinthians — and wearing hats from the 
Thessalians. Long live the prince and the new era!" 

" Long live Choerilus, my illustrious master !" 

A gracious pat on the cheek was the reply. 

The boy now took a small black box ornamented 
with inlaid metal scrolls, and entered the vestibule, 
where stood four slaves in gala dress. As the private 
secretary, with his light-yellow chlamys floating pom- 
pously around him, crossed the threshold, all four 
clasped their hands over their breasts in the Persian 
fashion and bowed before him. Then Choerilus and 
Nicippus led the way ; the four men — the usual guard 
of honor — followed at a short distance. 

From the Southern gate of the citadel their way led 
directly across the market-place, where already the 
greatest bustle prevailed. The stalls were open and 
even the Trapezites — money changers — had their tables 
ready. Baker-wives, with broad hips, were scolding 
and wrangling behind their lofty piles of wares. Loud 
shouts from the potters offering their goods for sale 
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iilled the air. Beside the aged, wrinkled crones who 
sold peas and. cabbages were the fresh young faces of 
pretty flower girls, who, with bewitching smiles, held 
up their bouquets, wreaths, and garlands. 

Choerilus, who usually, whenever the opportunity 
came, stopped near these pretty children to exchange 
a few jesting words with them and gaze a little while' 
into the melting eyes of dark-haired Gaia or golden- 
haired Cercis, to-day passed them by unnoticed. Nay, 
he even crossed the fish-market with apparent indif- 
ference — he, the epicure and gourmand, who usually 
never omitted to attend personally to the purchase of 
the pike and Copaian eels which he needed for the 
noonday repast. With eyes fixed upon the ground he 
made his way through the noisy throng, frowning as if 
he feared that some tempting sight on the right or left 
hand might detain him. Twelve visits — and in the 
blessed month Thargelion! Surely that was reason 
enough for starting so early and carefully avoiding 
every detention. Delays would come of themselves. 

The cause of the twelve visits was really a very su- 
perfluous formality, namely, the delivery of the official 
letters of invitation from the commandant Eutlas. 
The sovereign of the island, Cepheus, was to give a 
brilliant entertainment. * The commandant of the cita- 
del, as the prince's deputy, invited the majority of the 
guests through the palace herald ; but for twelve spe- 
cially distinguished persons, the somewhat more formal 
mode of communication through the private secretary 
was chosen. The little wooden casket which the slave 
had carried in front of his master contained the invita- 
tions, tied and sealed like wills. 

After Choerilus had crossed the market place, he 
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drew from the breast of his chlamys a small wax-covered 
tablet, cast a searching glance at the list of names which 
he had written upon it, and then turned to his right into 
the street of Dionysus, Two minutes later he stopped 
before the copper-bound door of a handsome house, 
. and said to the boy : 

" Knock, Nicippus." 

Nicippus struck the boards three times with the 
heavy ring. The door was opened — at first slowly and 
cautiously, then with a violent jerk. The porter had 
recognized Eutlas's private secretary, and officiously 
hastened to conduct him and his young companion into 
the peristyle, where a Thracian in full armor received 
them. Ten or twelve other armed men were playing 
dice in the colonnade. 

" Tiridates !" cried Choerilus, holding out his right 
hand to the soldier. " You here ? I supposed you were 
in Pogla with your division." 

The Thracian evidently felt honored by the private 
secretary's cordial grasp of the hand. A fleeting flush 
mounted into his face. Then he said, smiling : 

" Pogla ? I returned yesterday. Praised be all the 
gods that those weeks of dullness are over! It was hor- 
ribly dreary in that wretched fishers' village." 

" I should think so ! Whoever is accustomed to the 
pleasures of the capital must feel forsaken down there." 

"There isn't even a skin of wine fit to drink in 
Pogla ! To say nothing of barley beer. And men like 
us need it as we do our daily bread !" 

The private secretary shut his eyes. He felt actual 
horror of Thracian beer — zythos— he had once swal- 
lowed in this very house, the home of the commander- 
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in-chief, Zethonius, himself a Thracian, a draught of 
the queer, crocus-yellow stuff, with its prickling beads 
of foam — and been ill two days in consequence. Every 
one to his taste ! 

" And you are now on guard here ?" he asked, 
kindly. 

" For the present," replied Tiridates. " I can con- 
gratulate myself. The general's service isn't specially 
arduous. There's plenty of time for the Street of the 
Harbor ..." 

Choerilus nodded understandingly. 

" You Thracians know how to live. Well, I don't 
blame you. At your age 1 probably was even gayer. 
They called me the ever- burning night lamp. More than 
once I have staggered through the streets with my boon 
companions at sunrise, the garland awry on my oil- 
dripping locks, the reeling flute-player in front of us, 
and behind the noisy street boys. Unfortunately, that's 
all over, and the most luxuriant locks turn grey soon- 
est — if they don't basely flutter away from the skull, 
like my own, for instance — ." 

" If the mind and the stomach only keep young !" 
answered the Thracian. 

"You're right there, Tiridates ! Especially the stom- 
ach ! Everything in this transitory world depends upon it ! 
Whoever can still digest eels will find it easy to dispose 
of political problems. But — what I wanted to say now 
— can I see Zethonius ? True, he knows the point in 
question ; the entertainment is given in his honor." 

" The general is still asleep. At least, none of the 
slaves have been summoned for anything." 

" Newly wedded couples hate the dawn of morn- 
ing," said Choerilus, smiling. 
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" Oh, that's five weeks ago. But there was a great 
banquet last night at the Inspector's of Wells." 

" May it do the noble Zethonius good ! The In- 
spector of Wells has a magnificent cellar ! May I ask 
you to deliver Eutlas's invitation ?" 

" Certainly." 

Nicippus opened the dainty wooden casket. Cho- 
erilus took out the uppermost letter, looked at it to be 
sure that it was the right one, and then handed it to 
Tiridates with courteous formality. 

" Do not omit," he said, laying his hand upon his 
heart, " to present to the illustrious Zethonius the ex- 
pression of my sincere reverence ! I greet you, Tiri- 
dates." 

Then he slowly retired, and glancing at his list, said : 

" To the house of Scylax !" 

The four slaves followed. Choerilus turned to the 
right into Lampros street. 

The house in whose doorway he vanished was al- 
most shabby, a roughly plastered brick building with a 
low second story, in a row of similar dwellings, whose 
narrow fronts adjoined one another. The narrow street 
seemed utterly deserted; most of the residents had 
gone to market. But from the smithy down below, on 
the bank of the Lampros river, echoed the blows of a 
hammer and the cheerful melody of an ancient Andrian 
folk song. 

In this solitude the four slaves who formed the 
escort forgot their regulation gravity of bearing. Two 
sat down on the edge of a fountain ; another crouched 
on the ground, and even the fourth, who remained 
standing, loosed one of the clasps of his garment ; for it 
was beginning to grow oppressively warm. 
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The two on the edge of the fountain scanned the 
unpretentious architecture of the house where the pri- 
vate secretary was now performing his mission. 

" Would anybody suppose," said the youngest, a 
beardless lad of twenty, "that a man like Scylax, the 
chief judge, lived in this wretched place ?" 

" What of it, Thoas !" replied the man who sat be- 
side him. " Marble and cedar don't make the brine 
spicy. The judge lives plainly — but he has all the bet- 
ter food and drink." 

" You're wrong there, Cheops !" replied long- 
bearded Lysias, who was squatting on the ground. 
" It's evident that you haven't breathed Andrian air 
long ! Scylax lives like a basket- weaver. Mallows and 
porridge ! He's extremely avaricious." 

" Indeed ?" muttered Cheops. " Yet who told ? — 
Besides : that's crazy enough ! A judge and avaricious ! 
A splendid guarantee of justice!" 

Lysias shook his head impressively. " It isn't as 
you suppose," he said, curtly. " Scylax is niggardly, but 
he cannot be reproached for anything." 

Then, stroking his beard, he added scornfully, " Ex- 
cept of course the one thing with which so many others 
here can be charged : that they have humbled them- 
selves like cowards." 

" Before the despot, you mean ?" 

Lysias nodded. 

" That's the way with men !" he murmured com- 
passionately. " First there's nothing like the kings 
elected by the people, and liberty and country are 
lauded to the skies! Then, when Cepheus sud- 
denly overthrows the old system of government — well, 
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I'll say no more ! Our master, the private secretary, 
slipped over, too — as smoothly as an eel." 

Cheops shrugged his shoulders. 

" You bemoan as if you were paid for it. After all, 
it's just the same thing — whether two kings chosen by 
the people are enthroned in the citadel or one so-called 
tyrant." 

" That's as people take it ! For folk of our sort, 
yes; though even here there have been many changes. 
But the free-born! Under the kings all the people 
had a share in the government ; under Cepheus even 
the most distinguished noble has only the right of 
paying taxes and decorously holding his tongue. And 
I have the feeling that this holding the tongue must 
sometimes be very hard for a sincere patriot." 

" I don't grudge it to the Andrians ! Now they 
can try what it is to cringe and wag the tail Jjke a 
beaten cur ! For aught I care, the prince might send 
them all to the mines. And he has a right to reign. 
If he hadn't been more clever than all these simple- 
tons put together, he could not have accomplished the 
business." 

" He surprised the elected kings, who trusted him 
blindly, in the night. There's no cleverness in that. 
We were living in the most profound peace." 

" But no one resisted." 

"My dear Cheops, do you resist when you are 
bound hand and foot ! The Thracian mercenaries were 
already in the Agora before an Andrian dagger flew 
from its sheath. Yet Nedymnus, the old commander- 
in-chief, entrenched himself with his guard of citizens 
in the temple of Dionysus, and held out there two 
days — fifty men against twelve hundred." 
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" Yes, Nedymnus — he was the only — ." 

"He and the fifty — only eleven of them escaped ! 
I am no Andrian, am slave-born, and do not know 
whether the private secretary will ever give me my lib- 
erty. Yet when I heard that, cold tremors ran down 
my back from sheer pride and admiration ; and when 
later the news came that Nedymnus and his eleven 
heroes had safely landed, I offered three garlands to 
Aphrodite Euploia ! No, Cheops — ." 

The fourth slave, who until now, had taken no part 
in the conversation, rudely interrupted the enthusiastic 
Lysias. 

"Take care!" he said, reproachfully. "If our 
master should hear you talking so foolishly here, like 
a rebel, he would have us all flogged. Don't you re- 
member how he cudgelled you at the festival of Bac- 
chus? And that was a harmless jest, compared to 
what you have just uttered." 

" At the festival of Bacchus !" repeated the slave, 
frowning. " I haven't forgotten it, nor him and the 
commandant. Such a thing was never heard of dur- 
ing the reign of the kings. The festival of Bacchus 
bestowed the most unlimited freedom of speech. The 
tyrant first — ." 

" I beg you to keep quiet," entreated the anxious 
monitor. " Do you want to destroy us all ?" 

" You trembling old woman ! Betray us to Choeri- 
lus at once Every one hears the same thing if he 
breathes the air here. However, we can talk about the 
weather, or your red-haired Phyllis." 

Thoas and Cheops laughed, and the conversation 
really did take a less perilous turn. They told the 
commonplace gossip of the porticos, love-stories, and 
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comical happenings. Cheops, who had lived several 
years in Smyrna, was just relating, in his most amusing 
fashion, a delicious incident in the matrimonial life of 
his former owner, the wealthy Phoenician Hanno, when 
the bolts of the judge's house flew back with a rattling 
noise. Lysias hastily sprang to his feet; Cheops and 
Thoas slipped down from the rim of the fountain and 
arranged their disordered garments. Directly after 
Choerilus and Nicippus appeared in the doorway. 

" Well, men ?" said the private secretary, whose red- 
dened eyes were twinkling with the utmost good humor. 
" You look as if you had been committing murder ! I 
see what it is, you rascals, you've been scolding about 
the poor, tormented private secretary ! He stayed too 
long to suit you ! What ? The hail of Zeus ought to 
bruise your bones — though you are right in the main. 
We really did linger. But it couldn't be helped. Scy- 
lax, the judge, held me fast. The man has so much 
friendship for me, such admiring sympathy." 

" How could he help it?" whispered Nicippus, bend- 
ing his rosy boyish face above the casket " All Andros 
agrees that you are the kindest, brightest — ." 

" Flatterer !" interrupted Choerilus. " Don't make 
an old bald-headed fellow like me blush with shame ! 
But we must admit this, Nicippus : you are well-bred, 
you have city manners. Many a man who has a beard 
like a councillor's might take a lesson from your adroit- 
ness." 

" That points at me !" said Lysias. 

" Whoever feels hit. — But now forward ! The sun 
is mounting higher; the shadow on tt>e nomon is 
scarcely six and a half feet long." 

" Where next, master ?" asked Nicippus, as the pri- 
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vate secretary lifted his hat from his bald head and 
wiped the perspiration with the rough woolen handker- 
chief which he "carried at all seasons of the year. 

" The next house is that of Cyparissus, the seafarer." 

The party moved slowly and cautiously. At the 
end of five minutes they reached a lofty palatial edi- 
fice. Two hermae carved of Pentelican marble stood at 
the, main entrance. The front of the lower story, built 
of rough-hewn granite blocks, was windowless, in the 
second story windows and diversified wall-surfaces al- 
ternated ; a third story, somewhat lower, but not less 
richly finished, rested upon it. 

Choerilus had not entered the home of Cyparissus 
for nearly three years. It was only a few months since 
the latter had returned from his much-discussed sea- 
voyages and adventures. 

No one had exactly understood what drove the bril- 
liant nobleman, the richest landowner in Andros, in the 
very flower of his youth, to distant Egypt, Carthage, 
and the islands of the Tyrrhenian Sea, while he could 
play at home the most enviable part, possess Persian 
luxury, and satiate himself with everything which a 
Hellenic heart deemed beautiful and desirable. Some 
had asserted that it was vexation about the result of an 
unimportant law-suit which had rendered his home dis- 
tasteful. Others spoke of mystical, philosophical at- 
tacks, of an ardent yearning for truth and knowledge, 
which could find full satisfaction only in the ancient 
land of marvels upon the Nile, with the venerable priests 
of Sais and Memphis. Others still suggested a great 
disappointment, a wound of the heart which must be 
cicatrized outside upon the tossing sea, among the tem- 
pests of Cronion. Such things might be expected from. 
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the singularly reserved nature of this man, which seemed 
graver, more earnest, than the careless average tempera- 
ment of the Andrians. But nothing positive and reliable 
was stated. Perhaps the three motives had an equal share 
in this pilgrimage, which from the point of view of the 
Andrians seemed so perplexing ; for to go on a long 
journey was considered in Andros almost unpatriotic. 

On his return Cyparissus found the government 
overthrown, the Council of the Gerontes scattered— 
and Cepheus, formerly the treasurer of the kings, at 
the head of the state as sovereign. In the earliest mo- 
ments, the independence and sense of justice of the An- 
drian noble rose in passionate protest, then his soul fell 
back into the strange indifference which had pressed 
upon him with such leaden weight during the last year 
prior to his departure. Cepheus was reigning appar- 
ently very well. The island was prospering. And even 
if it did not thrive, was Cyparissus called upon to make 
amends for the narrow-mindedness and pusillanimity of 
his fellow-citizens ? He was thoroughly weary of con- 
flict and uproar. He had fought with the pirates on 
the coast of Asia Minor and, as an ally of the Lemnians, 
conquered the notorious robber Lycaon. He had 
drawn the sword against the rebellious Ethiopians, and 
the army of mercenaries led by the perjured Matho. 
Now he wanted to rest and to shape his life as most 
agreeable to himself, without regard for others, stable, 
quiet, regular, and — if with the help of the gods this was 
still possible — happy. Besides, the citizens of the island 
had submitted and Cepheus, with his trained Thracian 
and Colchian soldiers, was not so easy to overthrow, 
even had Cyparissus felt an inclination to raise his wea- 
xied arm once more. 
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Choerilus found many changes in the peristyle 
which he now entered with Nicippus. At the left of 
the central door a large collection of ships' prows and 
iron rams was securely fastened ; farther on half a dozen 
rudely carved statues of women, called keel symbols, 
for which the individual vessels were named — all spoils 
of the war against the pirates in Asia Minor. On the 
right of the same door were sphinxes of greenish grey 
granite, one of them so large that the huge paws pro- 
jected far into the courtyard. Novel, too, to the private 
secretary, were the bright foreign textures, stretched 
from pillar to pillar around the entire aula, and the 
numerous helmets, swords, and spears, which adorned 
the wall of the colonnade directly beside the entrance 
like a large bas-relief. 

" Wait here a moment !" said the chief slave when 
Choerilus asked for the master of the house. " Cypa- 
rissus is talking with the chief of his stable." 

The private secretary bit his lips. Next to those of 
Cepheus the stables of Cyparissus were the most famous 
in the whole Grecian archipelago, and there were doubt- 
less many things to discuss. But that this groom, who 
was but a freedman and the servant oi" a private person, 
should bar the way of the envoy of the ruler's com- 
mandant — though but for a few minutes — seemed to 
him very unseemly. 

" I come in the name of Eutlas," he said, signifi- 
cantly. " Announce me ! Our time is limited." 

" Before you can count a thousand, Cyparissus will 
be here. He is only looking over the last month's ac- 
counts. He attends to it himself now because he has 
been cheated lately. Won't you sit down ?" 
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He pointed as he spoke to a bench beside the great 
Egyptian sphinx. 

Choerilus turned away without answering the slave. 
He seemed to be secretly reflecting whether Cepheus 
had done wisely to include Cyparissus, the sea-farer, 
in the list. A house where so arrogant an atmosphere 
prevailed, where a common slave refused obedience to 
the private secretary of the prince's commandant, was 
certainly unworthy, in spite of its elegance, to receive 
attentions from the illustrious despot. 

Who could tell whether Cyparissus might not bluntly 
decline ? Might he not use the head groom as a pretext 
for not attending the entertainment ? But no ! That 
was inconceivable — refuse the invitation of the head 
of the government ! Why, he might just as well stand 
in the market-place with a dagger in his hand, shout- 
ing : "lam going to murder Cepheus !" Folly ! 

Five minutes later, Cyparissus, in no very happy 
mood, entered through the central door. He had had 
a great annoyance. His favorite horse, a superb, snow- 
white Coppa stallion, had been lame since the day be- 
fore; the animal must have injured itself during the 
swift ride across the meadows to Pogla. A large swel- 
ling had appeared during the night ; the head of the 
stables was now extremely anxious. 

Cyparissus was turning to the right to enter his pri- 
vate room. He scarcely looked up and therefore was 
somewhat startled when the private secretary called 
loudly : " I salute you !" 

"You seem surprised," said Choerilus, smiling. 
" Perhaps your astonishment will increase when you 
unseal this letter. Cepheus, the sovereign, to whom 
thus far you have paid no visit, invites you to be his 
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guest ! The conduct of a true prince, you must admit 
that ! He is the first to offer his hand — for he values 
your friendship." 

The nobleman frowned. The broad scar which 
ran athwart his sunburnt forehead reddened, and hast- 
ily breaking the cord, he began to read the letter, which 
was a masterpiece of diplomatic courtesy. 

Without in the slightest degree lowering the dignity 
of the head of the government, in whose name he gave 
the invitation, Eutlas understood how to produce in 
the mind of its recipient the impression that upon his 
acceptance hung almost the weal and woe of the island. 

It was certainly of no importance to the ruler to 
have the minds of the people soothed — for since the 
gods had granted him the victory over effete incapa- 
city, he was immovably enthroned upon his height, and 
his power, both within and without the country, in- 
creased with the flush of each new dawn. But for the 
benefit and happiness of the Andrian citizens, it was de- 
sirable to have the last tinge of rancor vanish from 
their hearts and every doubt of the stability of the new 
government disappear. To this purpose the noble, 
brave, and kindly-intentioned Cyparissus might lend 
valuable aid by appearing as a guest at Cepheus's en- 
tertainment. His mere presence was an act which 
would be of lasting advantage to the people of An- 
dros. 

The writer, after expressing this in terse, striking 
phrases, added that Cepheus would also deem it a per- 
sonal pleasure to be permitted to welcome the bold 
voyager, the conqueror of the pirate Lycaon, the bril- 
liant, attractive man of the world, upon an occasion 
when he, Cepheus, would meet the Andrians, not as the 
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guide of the helm of state, but as host and friend, aided 
in the discharge of this delightful duty by his beloved 
wife, the Princess Damiska. 

The lines on Cyparissus's brow smoothed. This 
was really as charming as a smile of Aphrodite. In 
spite of his worldly wisdom, the noble even felt a little 
flattered by the extreme importance which was placed 
on his acceptance. There was no longer a sovereignty 
elected by the people in Andros; the government 
which now existed by law was that of Cepheus. Re- 
sentment and holding aloof could effect no change in 
what had happened. And perhaps what Eutlas wrote 
concerning the growth of public confidence was well 
founded. 

Suppose he should refuse ? 

Then, with no sensible reason, he would stamp him- 
self as the mortal foe of the prince and make himself an 
object of causeless suspicion, though he was firmly re- 
solved to take no part in political affairs. — 

He let the hand which held the letter fall and gazed 
thoughtfully at the inlaid floor. 

" What may I tell the commandant ?" stammered 
Choerilus. 

" Tell him that I thank the prince — " 

" And you will come ?" 

" I will come." 

The private secretary uttered a sigh of relief. This 
had been the most difficult part of his mission. He 
might be satisfied. 

Now his way again led through the most crowded 
quarter of the city, past the temple of Poseidon, to the 
houses of the Inspector of Wells, the High Priest of 
Zeus, and the commander of the fleet. Choerilus went 
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to each in turn — but his gratification in having obtained 
Cyparissus's consent scarcely permitted him to notice 
the almost unbearable heat. 

The last hotise at whose door he knocked stood a 
long distance from the city wall, quite alone between 
the sea-shore and the military road, white with dust, 
which ran to Gaurion and the northern bay. Here 
Choerilus handed the invitation to the porter ; all An- 
dros knew that Teukros, the astronomer, could never 
be seen by uninvited guests. 

The poor secretary returned to the citadel long after 
noon-day, streaming with perspiration and parched 
with thirst, but with the joyous consciousness that he 
had managed an important political matfer according 
to instructions and with excellent success, and thereby 
honestly earned the gratitude of his superior officer as 
well as of the illustrious Cepheus. 
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CHAPTER II. 



The porter gave the invitation intended for Teuk- 
ros the astronomer, to the steward, Symaithos, who was 
just in the act of entering the second peristyle, which 
contained the apartments of Phaio, the mistress of 
the house, when the lady herself, attended by two 
maidens, entered the court yard through the central 
door. One of the female slaves carried the Ionian 
skiadeion, the sunshade, which she was to open outside 
in the scorching glow of the afternoon sun and hold 
over the head of her mistress. 

" From Eutlas?" murmured Phaio, when the steward 
had handed her the letter, " What can he want ? " 

The question was only an expression of her embar- 
rassment. The news of the entertainment had reached 
her and she knew the subject in question. 

Phaio hesitated a moment. This was the hour 
termed in Andros "the clear." The sea, to the remot- 
est verge of the horizon, lay without the slightest veil of 
haze, a vast, superb azure crystal, a vision of incredible 
magnificence. From childhood Phaio had been an 
enthusiastic admirer of the sea, to which most of the 
Andrians paid no heed. She had intended to spend 
"the hour of brightness" in the olive grove on the 
other side of the high road. Here a path, rising in a 
gentle ascent, led in ten minutes to the ancient temple 
of Zeus Xenios. The sanctuary had long been aban- 
doned. From its half-ruined steps one could enjoy, 
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in perfect solitude, the view of the shore and the glit- 
tering waves. And to-day the air was purer, more 
transparent, than for a long time. Should she give up 
this delightful hour in the shade of the olive trees? She 
must, if she went at once to her husband with the letter. 
It would cause discussions, minute explanations which 
had already long been hovering on her lips. Yet she 
would have no rest in her favorite spot until this mat- 
ter was settled — and it is best to attend to disagreeable 
affairs at once. 

She turned to her slave women, and said, pleasantly, 
"We must give up going out to-day. You can sit in 
the weaving room for awhile." 

The girls kissed her hand affectionately, murmured 
"As you command," and withdrew. 

Phaio bit her lips, like a person who still cherishes 
a scruple. Then she threw back her graceful little 
head, with its clustering raven locks, almost too vehe- 
mently to be quite in harmony with the gentle feminine 
expression of her features, and walked courageously to 
her husband's study. 

This room extended nearly its full length into the 
garden, and was protected from the noise of the peri- 
style by a heavy door, and an ante-room, whose en- 
trance was covered by thick woolen curtains. Deinus, 
Teukros's body slave, was squatting on a long leather 
cushion in this ante-room reading, by the glimmer of his 
three- wicked clay lamp, an Assyrian book of dreams. 

When Phaio raised the curtain he started violently, 
believing that some accident must have happened. Un- 
less the house was on fire, the mistress ill, or pirates had 
landed on the sea-shore — how could any mortal be bold 
enough to interrupt the master of the house in his sci- 
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entific work? No one had ventured to do it, even 
when Cepheus seized the kings in their beds at night 
and sent them in the transport ship to Euboia ! The 
battle between the Thracian mercenaries and the brave 
Nedymnus had already been raging for hours — but the 
astronomer still sat unmolested in his museum, and did 
not hear of the revolution until, belated by many things, 
he came to the morning meal. 

" Why are you staring at me, Deinus ?" whispered 
Phaio as the body slave planted himself in front of the 
threatened entrance as if to defend it. It is I, your 
mistress. Go out in the colonnade and keep the cur- 
tain drawn. I have something to say to Teukros." 

The slave cast a glance of astonishment at her, 
then thrusting the dream-book under the leather cush- 
ions, noiselessly left the room. 

Meanwhile Phaio approached the copper-bound 
door and knocked. As, even after the second rap, 
there was no movement, she raised the latch and cau- 
tiously entered. 

A flood of brilliant golden green light streamed to- 
ward her from the latticed side-windows. The peculiar 
color was due to the reflection of the tree- tops outside, 
which were glittering and twinkling in the radiance of 
the westering sun. 

Teukros, his head resting on his left hand, sat at his 
table with lion feet, slowly guiding a reed-pen. The 
whole top of the table was strewn with book-rolls, tri- 
angular and square wax tablets, strips of papyrus, meas- 
uring instruments and charts. A few pages, besprinkled 
with black characters and figures, lay on the floor. At 
the left, on a copper tripod with a beautifully grained 
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maple top, stood a silver drinking-cup and a slender- 
necked jug of bluish painted clay. The cup was half 
filled with a pink liquid — spring water and the juice of 
fruit, the only drink Teukros used while at work. , 

The astronomer had his back turned to the door. 
He did not seem to have noticed his young wife's en- 
trance, and when Phaio saw him thus completely ab- 
sorbed in the radiant world of his thoughts, she did 
not at once find courage to interrupt his ecstacy. She 
was so proud of this enquiring spirit which won an- 
swers from the heavenly vault of Zeus to the boldest 
questions, held intercourse with the gods, and yet, as 
soon as it returned from these dizzy heights to earth, 
knew nothing fairer or dearer than Phaio. Her gaze 
rested on his noble figure with a feeling of ecstacy. 
Every line of the beloved head, every slightest move- 
ment she gratefully absorbed ; she was obliged to press 
her hand upon her heart in order not to exult aloud 
in the consciousness of her possession of this man. 

The draught of air caused by the open door stirred 
the hair resting on his brow and blew a strip of papy- 
rus across the reed-pen. He turned, a radiant flush 
suddenly suffused his pale, grave countenance, and 
extending both arms towards her, he started up. 

" Phaio !" 

Then, drawing her into his embrace, he kissed her. 

" You almost startled me, Phaio !" 

" Forgive me !" she pleaded in the gentlest, most 
persuasive tones. " I ought to have thought that this 
sudden interruption must surprise you." 

" Not at all. It was only that I did not expect you 
— just the first instant ! What evil can befall me if you, 
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my all, stand bright and well before me! The out- 
side world, the little earthly one with its shadowy 
events does not touch my soul. I know only two 
things : you — and the great enigma above !" 

He again embraced her with joyous fervor, then 
said roguishly : 

" But now tell me, what brings you here so unex- 
pectedly ! It must be something special." 

Phaio put her hand into her girdle. 

" There, read it 1" 

Teukros broke the rose colored clay seal and, after 
a hasty glance at the contents, tossed the letter care- 
lessly on the table. 

" Nothing else ?" he said, smiling, "I expected that." 

A pause followed. 

"What do you mean to do ?" asked the young wife, 
hesitatingly. 

Teukros shook his head. 

" A courteous invitation requires a courteous assent. 
This is the first time the prince has asked me to be his 
guest. You know that I have not forced myself upon 
Cepheus. Neither has he troubled himself about us." 

"That would be more than is allowable !" 

"How so ?" 

"You and Cepheus! He, the despot who over- 
threw the government, who has crushed and enslaved 
us all — and you, the most aristocratic of the nobles, the 
blood -relative of Archidemus, the king chosen by the 
people ! There are certain limits — ." 

" Child," interrupted Teukros, "that is a relation- 
ship which I would willingly abjure. Archidemus was 
an honorable man, it is true, but narrow-minded and a 
slave to the priests. For the rest, though on the moth- 
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er's side some of his ancestors were the same as my own, 
even you will not assert that he himself valued the 
kinship." 

" My friend, that is your own fault," replied Phaio. 
"You have always kept entirely aloof from political 
affairs. You have lived apart as if you were a misan- 
thrope." 

"That sounds like a reproach, but it is unjust. At 
a time when you were still playing with dolls I fully 
performed the citizen's duty to his native land. Have 
you forgotten the war with Phodus? For two years 
your Teukros bore arms at that time — and not without 
renown ; Pelias ought to tell you, if he did not prefer 
to emphasize only what can degrade me in your eyes." 
"Teukros, my darling, what are you saying? — 
Pelias, the estimable priest, the friend of my father 
and grandfather — degrade you ! He loves you, Teuk- 
ros ! Besides, he knows too well that such an attempt 
would be the surest means of completely undermining 
the profound reverence I feel for him. No, my hus- 
band, we have not forgotten that, Pelias is the very 
person who told me some things about your military life 
which you have never mentioned. He even says that 
a general is lost in you. Yes, look astonished ! He 
has told me how at Stygna, when a young lochagos, 
you led your division to a victorious assault when the 
main army already gave up the battle for lost. And 
many other things. — But think, my friend, for that 
very reason it grieves him sorely because, since that 
glorious campaign, you are so completely transformed f 
You scarcely appear in public. Even in the reign of 
the kings, you lived like a hermit." 

" Yes, do you suppose, Phaio, that the vast prob- 
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lems which occupy my mind will permit divided atten- 
tion ? Can I, at the same time, investigate space and 
be a soldier in the pay of a king ?" 

" No one speaks of that. You know that no hu- 
man being can feel such ardent admiration for your 
astronomy as I, yet I have a vague feeling that it must 
be possible not to neglect earth and its demands com- 
pletely for the sake of heaven. Certainly many things 
on the island might have been changed, had you not 
witnessed the course of events so indifferently." 

Teukros tenderly stroked her blue-black hair. 

" You clever little politician !" he said, smiling. "How 
beautiful and discerning that sounds ! But believe me, 
Phaio, you over-value me. Your Teukros has never 
been so powerful and important as you imagine ! And 
now, to speak seriously ; do you really think I ought to 
have sustained a government which was on the point 
of destroying the very conditions of my life ? Must I 
remind you that the priests of Zeus, encouraged by the 
reigning kings, were just in the act of officially brand- 
ing my investigations as criminal self-glorification, a sin 
against the gods ? This attack upon my personal lib- 
erty, my supreme and most sacred right, would have 
been made, had not Cepheus, just at the proper time, 
overthrown the royal government, and the authority of 
the priests of Zeus." 

" You must not talk so, if you wish to be just !" 
murmured Phaio, uneasily. " Every revolution, even 
the most disgraceful and reprehensible, may be advan- 
tageous to individuals. The tempest which wrecks a 
ship sweeps goods and fire- wood to us : but to the crew 
it remains a misfortune. Ah, Teukros, you do not sus- 
pect how this fair island is groaning and slowly bleed- 
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ing to death under the heel of its tormentor ! You live 
secluded within your own world, and have neither eyes 
nor ears for the terrible distress of your fellow citi- 
zens." 

Teukros smiled. 

" Pelias is speaking with your lips !" he said, shak- 
ing his head. 

" Even if it were so — is not Pelias a true friend of 
his native country and a favorite of the gods ? Do you 
believe that the devout priest of Poseidon, a man sev- 
enty years old, is pursuing selfish aims ? Alas, Teuk- 
ros ! It has been constantly hovering on my tongue, 
but I have never found courage — to-day it must be ut- 
tered — Teukros, the only reason that you do not see 
and understand things with the clearness of Pelias is 
because your gaze is uplifted to the infinite space of 
the starry heavens ! Look even once around you ! 
Convince yourself of the change in Andros ! The best 
of the people are fugitives, their possessions are divided 
among the fellow conspirators of the man who tramples 
our liberty under foot. The population is impoverished, 
the property of the government is recklessly squan- 
dered. The Thracian hordes, with which Cepheus 
keeps us down, are full of insolence. No one dares 
speak freely. Spies and informers lurk in every 
street — ." 

" Once more : I perceive the spirit of Pelias. He 
may be proud of his apt pupil. If it were really as you 
paint the state of affairs, the deepest of black, mingled 
with blood, one might wonder that any one in Andros 
still has any desire to drag on this miserable existence. 
And yet I hear the old merry songs. Trade in general 
is doubly active. New buildings are rising as if by 
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magic. Artists and poets, Babylonian investigators 
and Egyptian sages, are gathering around the despot's 
throne. I myself am no longer obliged, as before, to 
keep the purpose which fills my soul a secret. I can 
speak freely, undisturbed by the fears of childish folly. 
— No, Phaio ! You overlook the fact that Pelias had 
for years been the friend of Nedymnus, and that he is 
an old man. Friendship blinds us, and old age accom- 
modates itself unwillingly to new relations. We younger 
men judge more impartially here. For instance, there 
is Cyparissus. I think you have often admitted that 
you felt great esteem for him ! Well, then, Cyparissus 
holds precisely the same view." 

" He has reasons for it," replied Phaio. " You 
know — his law suit about the Lamprian olive planta- 
tion—." 

" I admit that this unpleasant experience may influ- 
ence his views. — Whoever has suffered an apparent in- 
justice — ." 

" Pelias thinks the matter is doubtful. — But even 
granting that the last decision in favor of Agathon was 
a mistake, it is an instance of the ancient saying : To 
err is human. By Zeus, Cyparissus surely will not as- 
sert that the kings of the people injured him intention- 
ally and against their better knowledge ?" 

" Yet perhaps he has that opinion." 

"Then it again shows how fundamentally wrong 
it was that, in such cases, the highest judicial power was 
vested in the kings. Pelias thinks the crown is too 
exalted to be permitted to interfere directly m any 
way with the quarrels of the citizens." 

" Pelias, always Pelias ! It is certainly magnificent. 
Well, I will willingly permit him to have his opinion. 
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Only he must graciously allow me to retain mine, and 
no longer hide himself behind the beloved little wife 
who is the light of my house and the star of my exist- 
ence ! Come, give me your lips again — and then leave 
me alone a few minutes ! I am in the midst of a cal- 
culation which I want to finish before the evening 
meal." 

" And — what will your answer to Cepheus be ?" 

" Why— that is a matter of course : we will accept 
the invitation." 

Phaio let her head sink on her breast. She had come 
here to prevent this dreaded acceptance — and now, 
after all these discussions, she no longer found words to 
express her anxious desire. Her husband's air of quiet 
superiority disarmed her. Only — the antagonism in 
her heart grew doubly strong. Teukros read her 
thoughts. 

" Do not excite yourself so needlessly !" he said, 
affectionately. " Do you hear ? And don't let Pelias 
put any more whims into that charming little head ! I 
— it seems to me — also have some right to your confi- 
dence ! Or do you deny it ?" 

Phaio made no reply. Receiving, as if lost in a 
dream, the kiss which he ardently imprinted upon her 
fresh lips, she slowly left the room. 
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CHAPTER III. 



There was an exchange of murmured remarks, a 
restless whispering, a busy stir pervading the women's 
apartments in the house occupied by Zethonius, the 
commander-in-chief of the Thracian mercenaries. Fe- 
male slaves, carrying all sorts of little articles, glided 
across the sandstone slabs of the courtyard ; curtains 
were hastily thrust back from doors, chests were opened, 
rich garments displayed and refolded. 

Meanwhile girlish voices were whispering and prat- 
tling anxiously. 

" Hasn't the mistress sent for us yet ?" 

" Not that I know of. Or have you heard any- 
thing, Chelidonion ?" 

" No. The basin* has remained silent." 

" But the shadow on the sun dial is plainly increas- 
ing. And Myrtion has now been in there at least an 
hour." 

" Yes, it lasts a long while to-day. Just think, He- 
deia: the sovereign's first great entertainment. She 
goes to work like the chief priest at the offering of the 
state sacrifice !" 

" Bad for us ! If she only doesn't notice that the 
white pallium with the purple border is injured. Two 
round holes as big as barley corns ! Those hateful 
moths ! And I stuffed the clothes chests full of Median 
-and Persian apples !" 

* Servants were summoned by striking a brass basin. 
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" Oh, dear ! The white pallium ! Her favorite robe I 
You'll fare badly for that ! She'll strike you in the face 
with her mirror 1" 

" Pshaw I Myrtion will say a good word for me." 

" Oh, yes : Myrtion ! She isn't omnipotent. At 
least she couldn't save me the three days I spent in the 
cellar because the rouge was a little too bright a scar- 
let." 

" Yes, our high and mighty mistress is queer about 
that. You must learn to understand her. She doesn't 
use it so lumpy and thick as many of the Andrian noble- 
women, who daub on a red as vivid as the petals of the 
field-poppy. She wants only a slight, faint tinge, and 
even that merely in the exceptional cases when she is 
not perfectly fresh. Usually her maxim is : Exercise 
in the open air paints more beautiful cheeks than any 
rouge pot !" 

While the girls were thus waiting for the clangor 
of the metal basin, Telesilla, the wife of Zethonius, sat 
in the main room of the women's apartments with her 
waiting maid, the slave Myrtion, while that dainty lit- 
tle person braided her golden hair. The adjoining 
chambers on the right and left were deserted. Not one 
of the female slaves would ever have ventured to ap- 
proach them unsummoned ; for the hour when she ar- 
ranged her toilet had always been to Telesilla the time 
when she expressed herself most freely to her confi- 
dante. Brown-locked Myrtion, though slave-born, had 
a remarkably strong hold upon the heart of her haughty 
mistress. Almost from childhood she had been in- 
itiated into Telesilla's most profound and personal se- 
crets. Partly from genuine affection, partly because 
she rose with her, when Telesilla approached nearer 
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and nearer to the goal of ambition which she had kept 
steadily in view, Myrtion had devoted herself entirely 
to her mistress's secret plans. 

Nestling against the bright-hued cushions of her 
chair, with her right arm hanging over the back and 
the shining metal mirror in her left hand, the Thracian 
commander's wife was silently watching the movements 
of her skillful slave, who was weaving a lustrous blue- 
black satin ribbon through her wavy hair. Now Myr- 
tion finished the becoming ornament, patted the mag- 
nificent locks lightly with the tips of her fingers, stepped 
back two paces, and said with a pronunciation which 
revealed that she was a native of the coast of Asia Mi- 
nor : 

" There, you splendid creature ! Never did you re- 
semble the love of handsome Paris more closely than 
to-day." 

" Flatterer !" replied Telesilla, smiling. 

Myrtion slightly curled Jier little sly mouth. 

" People flatter ugly women !" she remarked, with a 
toss of the head. 

" Capital ! Were you ever at a loss for an answer ? 
But, by Zeus, you are right, Myrtion ! I am pleased with 
myself. Early this morning I was anxious about my 
looks. — But the bath and the lavish use of the anoint- 
ing oil have refreshed me wonderfully. There is hot a 
trace of weariness — in spite of the harassing night! 
Even the horrible pressure that dulled my eyes has 
vanished as if by magic." 

u One who is so young as you, sweet mistress, 
easily conquers that. It would have been better, cer- 
tainly, if you had not allowed yourself to become so 
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excited. — Was it really necessary to let that stupid 
wooden tablet rob you of sleep ?" 

" Now that I am calm, I agree with you perfectly. 
All the more because fear and excitement never change 
anything except, at the utmost, for the worse. Yet 
yesterday — I confess that I was far more bewildered 
and startled than I permitted you to perceive. Con- 
sider, Myrtion 1 I unsuspectingly enter my room — and 
find lying on the table yonder — oh, it was really un- 
precedented! And the maids all declare that they 
know nothing about it ! So I am outlawed ! My home 
is no longer secure against the most insolent intruders. 
— And the inscription on the wooden tablet, the abom- 
inable inscription ! ' You are no mystery to us Andri- 
ans ! Remember Hecataeus !' By the Styx ! it is enough 
to startle one ! Who — I ask you — here in Andros 
knows anything about my experiences at the court of 
Hecataeus ? I racked my brain over it until long after 
midnight — without success." 

Myrtion shrugged her shoulders. 

" Rumor has always had far-reaching wings," she 
said, thoughtfully. " Some ship owner, perhaps, or a 
Cythnian merchant — possibly even Hecataeus himself. 
I should believe him capable of it." 

" I do not think so. How should he know that 
Telesilla and tflie Trojan Cleobule are one and the same 
person ?" , 

" Yet some one must have made the discovery !" 

" Of course ! And that accursed sentence : ' You 
are no mystery to us Andrians !' There, a chill is again 
running down my back ! It is evident — " 

" What ?" 

" Why, the words still only partly indicate that I 
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am detected. — And, in my opinion, the prophetic tone 
of warning would be meaningless if the writer alluded 
merely to the change of name and the trivial incident 
at Cythnus. To whom in the world am I accountable 
for that ? And who can prove — ? No, I understand 
it differently. You know that Cepheus favors me ; he 
shows me special honor, though at present solely as a 
political friend of the crown. — He has talked with me 
alone several times. — Some miserable spy may have 
noticed it. — And now perhaps the goal of Telesilla's 
bold life-plan is suspected." 

" Do you think so ?" murmured Myrtion in a star- 
tled tone. " Of course, from the Andrians' point of 
view, your intercourse with the prince must appear 
strange." 

" But Zethonius is a Thracian. I married him be- 
cause these Thracians allow their wives more freedom 
than the narrow-minded Andrians." 

" That will not prevent your arousing suspicion." 

" In whom ?" 

"The princess, perhaps. Damisca loves her hus- 
band ardently — ." 

" Pshaw ! The princess ! You value her shrewdness 
too highly." 

Myrtion smiled. 

" Loving wives often discern more keenly than peo- 
ple suppose. Besides, she need not take the idea into 
her head herself — Damisca has her adherents at 
court." 

" How is that ?" 

"Why, surely you don't suppose that every one is 
blindly satisfied when the prince neglects his wife ? For 
instance, there is Eutlas, the commandant. His pri- 
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vate secretary, Choerilus, who has been close at my 
heels for some time, told me a little while ago that 
Eutlas, with all due reverence, had remonstrated with 
Cepheus — ." 

".Remonstrated about what ?" 

"Well, Cepheus should not fail in attention to 
Damisca, if he desired to establish himself in the hearts 
of the people." 

" And I learn this now for the first time ?" 

" I did not venture — " 

" Do you really think that Eutlas's warning refers to 
me ? It is inconceivable." 

"Not so entirely inconceivable. At least Choeri- 
lus—" 

" What ? Has he dared — ? There certainly seems 
to be a very tender relation between you and the bald- 
pate I Else where should he get the courage ? — I pre- 
sume you know, too, what answer Cepheus gave to the 
commandant." 

" Nothing edifying, my mistress ! There was a 
scene. Any one else would infallibly have fallen into 
disgrace. Of course Eutlas, to whom the prince owes, 
so much gratitude — ." 

Telesilla bit her lips. 

" Listen," she began after a pause, " did you throw 
the little tablet into the fire ?" , 

" Not yet, Mistress ! There has been no chance^ 
Besides, I thought that up in my steel chest it would 
be the same as buried." 

" Go and bring it to me." 

"Now, before you are dressed ?" 

" Now, at once." 

3 
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" As you command. Shall I send some one in to 
you ?" 

" No, I am not in the mood — ." 

Myrtion went to the upper story. Meanwhile Tel- 
esilla leaned back in her chair, folded her hands under 
her bosom and, drawing a long breath, closed her eyes. 
The incident of the tablet had made it evident to her 
that she must use all possible caution, if the dream of 
her life was not to remain unfulfilled here as it had been 
in Cythnus at the court of Hecataeus. 

This dream was the limitless enjoyment of wealth, 
power, and authority. 

Even when an immature child, without the least 
prospect of a realization, she had longed for the phan- 
tom of future grandeur with every fibre of her covetous 
soul. Under the most difficult circumstances, she had 
succeeded for the most part beyond her expectations. 

As she now sat with her rosy feet extended before 
her, buried to the ankles in the superb lion-skin, she as 
it were reviewed her successes. Her mobile mind 
ranged back to the distant past ; she thought in scenes 
and images, like a poet; she beheld impressions of 
light and color like the remembering eye of an artist — . 

First, in dull grey, a wretched hurdle -work hut rose 
before her — the home of her father, a man of free birth, 
it is true, but a fuller, whose customers paid him very 
poorly ; and a drunkard, prone to sudden fits of anger. 
Outside, at the left of the door, stood a roughly made 
bench, where little six year old Telesilla often sat for 
hours gazing at the city of Larissa, and the wide, glitter- 
ing blue sea. Suddenly a woman's harsh, shrill voice 
echoed from the house. The child hastily put the little 
clay cart which she had held lovingly in her lap, upon 
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the ground and, with a sigh, glided in. She must now 
fetch water and help her father's one-eyed sister boil 
the barley and the mallows. And the mallows smelt 
so horribly, and the barley was not made more appetiz- 
ing by the numerous oaths, amid which her father 
swallowed the " miserable hog's food." — 

Years elapsed thus in dreary monotony. The hut, 
the work-shop, the desolate, dirty courtyard, with the 
foul puddles, the tubs, planks, and poles — all this had 
to Telesilla a peculiar atmosphere of mould and pov- 
erty and weariness, which still weighed heavily upon 
her nerves. Her whole childhood was redolent of 
mallows. 

And as she gradually grew up, she felt the misery 
of her privations only the more deeply. At the age of 
twelve she was already in the bloom of her beauty, 
more superb and bewitching than any other maiden in 
all Troas. But, with all her loveliness, she had only 
one shabby gown, and her sole ornament was her golden 
hair, which reached to her feet. A brass plate about 
the size of the hand, which she had stolen from a 
second-hand clothes dealer's table in the market-place 
of Larissa, was her mirror. 

Beyond the hill of Bacchus, a few stadia inland, 
was the estate of the wealthy Callias, which in those 
days seemed to her the embodiment of pomp and 
splendor. The young girl rarely went to the city, but 
almost every day she glided past the house of Callias 
and peeped beyond the gaping porter into the court- 
yard, whose columns, painted red, supported a yellow 
roof. Telesilla compared her own pitiful home with 
this airy, magnificent abode, and her heart swelled with 
uncontrollable longing. How much magnificence 
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there was in the world, and how little of it she herself 
enjoyed ! She saw Callias's female slaves, clad in light 
robes of transparent woolen material. Nay, two of 
them even wore half silk kerchiefs on their heads, and 
real, genuine gold ornaments, beautifully twined 
snakes with emerald eyes I Yet these girls were slaves, 
and could not compare in loveliness with her, whose 
bewitching beauty shone forth even from the wretched 
brass mirror, as sunlight glitters from a grey pool of 
rain-water. 

Even at that time she had clearly understood that 
her beauty was the ladder by which she would climb to 
the heights of humanity. But not in the way which 
happened often enough with poor girls of humble birth, 
by throwing herself away, and thus becoming a toy for 
men ! Oh, no ! Telesilla was too shrewd, too proud, too 
calculating for that ! She understood the world and the 
course of events, even before she learned to know it. 
What she caught up here and there, from motley tales, 
and secretly put together from the gossip of the neigh- 
bors, formed a picture which came remarkably near 
sober reality. She would lure only to deny ; she would 
fan the flame of passion to madness in order to render 
happy only the man who laid all at her feet ; himself, 
his rank, his fortune! 

Three years later she had conquered fate and, at 
least for a time, was content with what she had at- 
tained. Callias, who had fallen wildly in love with 
her, had become her husband. She now ruled as the 
absolute mistress of the estate around which, but a 
short time before, she had glided enviously, filled with 
hungry longing. Callias idolized her, and anticipated 
her every wish. She revelled in gold and flung it reck- 
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lessly away like grain. Then her ever-restless spirit 
took another direction. The strange figure of the crafty 
Egyptian Pleucostris, who lived in Larissa as a sooth- 
sayer and interpreter of dreams, entered her life and 
gradually became her guide and teacher. Through 
him the girl wife, in her radiant youth, learned that 
knowledge, like beauty and cleverness, is also a power. 
With as much ease as if it were mere play she learned 
to read and write, and now they studied together mathe- 
matics, ethtiology, and politics, jurisprudence and astrol- 
ogy, till suddenly the full, consuming fervor of her long- 
ing for prodigality seethed in her veins and produced 
some gorgeous festival or other gold-consuming folly. 

Another picture appeared before the dreamer: the 
superb funeral, the smoking pyre into whose flames the 
young widow cast boxes of ointment and flowers. Cal- 
lias had died the third year after his marriage. The 
dead man's will made her the owner of his whole for- 
tune. Her father who, according to Trojan law, be- 
came her guardian, had long since been so humble to 
his arrogant daughter that he consented to everything 
which came into her head ; besides, Callias's wealth ap- 
peared to him so boundless that the thought that this 
full-flowing fountain might ever be exhausted never en- 
tered his mind. He was content if he received monthly 
his fifty staters and several amphorae of wine, which 
he joyfully consumed with boon companions in the 
courtyard of his newly built wooden house. — But 
meanwhile Telesilla's demands had become exorbitant. 
Shortly after Callias's "death, she had nearly trebled the 
number of her male and female slaves, merely to increase 
her enjoyment of the sense of power and of external 
splendor. It was the same in everything. — She squan- 
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dered blindly, insanely, till one gloomy morning she 
perceived that another year of this mode of life would 
consume everything to the last clinking obolus. — But 
she had grown fairer, sweeter, more attractive during 
each month of her brief married life. — She need only 
stretch out her hand, and another wealthy fool would 
be hopelessly ensnared in her magic net. But this time 
it should be really worth while. She would not wed the 
first person she met, like Callias, but a quintessence of 
all earthly magnificence and dignity, a prince of enor- 
mous wealth, a Persian satrap, whose treasure-chamber 
was as fathomless as the depths of Erebus. — Thousands, 
hundreds of thousands must tremble before the mighty 
lord, not a handful of slaves who could all be cuffed in 
five minutes. She would find the man who corre- 
sponded with this glittering ideal, though she were 
forced to seek for him as Demeter searched for Perse- 
phone. 

Then it chanced one day that she was walking up 
and down on the sea shore with her favorite slave Myr- 
tion, discussing these plans and talking enthusiastically 
of Ephesus and Corinth, where gold from all quarters 
of the globe poured in broad streams. — A foreign ship 
of state was gliding majestically along on the verge of 
the horizon, its purple sails swelled by the light south- 
ern breeze, its numerous oar-handles rising and falling 
in time like glittering silver floats. Suddenly the sun 
disappeared; greyish- black clouds towered aloft, and 
the favorable wind changed in a few minutes to a howl- 
ing tempest. Telesilla, grasping her fluttering upper 
robe firmly, saw a fierce gust suddenly strike the sail 
and snap the mast close to the deck. The sea foamed 
in towering waves, the noise of the surf rolling in almost 
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drowned the clear tones of Myrtion, who urged their 
return home. But Telesilla stood as though spell-bound. 
She had noticed that the ship's course was changed. 
The hurricane was forcing the trireme to run into the 
harbor. 

Rain and large hailstones poured down, but the 
Trojan stood as if her future destiny was approaching 
in the reeling ship. Wearily the galley struggled on, 
strained in every seam, inundated by the surges, almost 
a wreck — yet how proud, how majestic in every line ! 
A wonderful harmony of silver and cedar, brown-mot- 
tled maple and ivory ! 

Men landed, more richly clad than any fop in 
Larissa, yet not foppish, but dignified and grave, like 
priests and sages. — They turned toward the city. One, 
the most dignified and aristocratic, fixed his eyes on 
Telesilla, first in wonder, then rapturously, like a mor- 
tal to whom Aphrodite appears in person. — What did 
she not read in that consuming, fiery glance ! There 
was no doubt : Eros had shaken his heart to its foun- 
dation — suddenly, with the force of a catastrophe of 
nature. 

When she learned, afterward, that the brilliant 
stranger whom her storm -tossed, rain-drenched figure 
had so suddenly filled with yearning was Hecataeus, 
a king of Cythnus — her resolution was formed. A 
fortnight later she had sold her estate, placed the 
principal portion of the proceeds in the hands of the 
most reliable money-changer in Larissa and, with the 
remainder, sailed for Cythnus, where Hecataeus, after 
the completion of his voyage to the Hellespont, 
must have already returned. What she had been told 
concerning the measureless wealth ©f the king who, as 
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it was said, reigned over a nation of millionaires, was 
enough to make the brain reel. To rule this sovereign 
who was almost stifling in gold, make him bow beneath 
the yoke of her beauty, and thus render the whole 
beautiful island her absolute slave, was the well-con- 
sidered plan which carried the insatiable woman across 
the sea. She was so sure of victory that she was 
already mentally arranging the festival which must pre- 
cede her marriage to Hecataeus ; nay, even reflecting 
upon the measures of government which, in accordance 
with the teachings of the Egyptian, seemed to her suit- 
able for strengthening her omnipotence. 

And now came the painful failure of her life. 

Hecataeus, whom she soon managed to meet, 
seemed, it is true, to feel fresh ardor at the sight of her 
especially as she assumed the air of a mourner seeking 
seclusion. He even sent a court official to offer his 
protection as the head of the government. Everything 
certainly went well thus far. — Telesilla, who now called 
herself Cleobule, and passed for the widow of a Trojan 
nobleman, became an intimate friend of the king's sis- 
ter, and gradually allowed herself to be drawn out of 
her feigned sorrow. She already believed herself at the 
goal of her wishes when Nedymnus, the commander of 
the Andrian army, the same person who later had been 
vanquished by Cepheus, shamefully baffled her pros- 
pering plan. . . . 

What memories I All these things had happened 
four years ago, yet the remembrance still sent the 
blood seething to her brow and made her heart quiver 
with shame, rage, and a blind, furious thirst for ven- 
geance. As she now sat in the silent women's chamber 
with her hands clasped tightly over her panting bosom, 
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her lips compressed as though she was forcing back a 
fierce execration, she almost resembled an exquisitely 
carved Gorgo. Nedymnus and Hecataeus were the 
two names most hated in the number of her mortal 
foes. Meanwhile Nedymnus had reaped what he de- 
served : he was humbled, though without her agency ; 
lie was crushed, a fugitive in a foreign land. But 
Hecataeus, the eel-like wretch who had escaped her in 
the twelfth hour, still reigned as before, unharmed, over 
his proud kingdom and apparently shot from his hiding- 
place arrows dipped in gall and venom. For, after a^l, 
he had certainly had a hand in the game of the insolent 
wooden tablet and was now threatening to play a simi- 
lar part to the one which Nedymnus had performed at 
that time with such unexampled cunning. But the end 
had not arrived. She was now warned. If everything 
went as she desired, the hour of reckoning would also 
come to Hecataeus! He should find in her a foe who 
was not guilty of stupid forgetfulness and cowardly 
compassion. And here in Andros she would and must 
at last reach her goal ! The road through the Thracian 
commander-in-chief, Zethonius, whom, after a brief 
hesitation, she had married, would perhaps lead her more 
surely to sovereignty than if she had endeavored to win 
Cepheus himself. — 

Sovereignty ! To recognize no will over her save her 
V)wn, to decide the destiny of a state, perhaps later of a 
great coalition of states, as she now determined the 
choice of a head ornament, a favorite dish, a flower I To 
be permitted to live out her days with the deep sense of 
power of a surging sea ! To be great as she was beauti- 
ful — a perfect ideal of power and splendor, sovereignty 
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and alluring grace ! This thought was indeed worthy of 
a conflict, even a life and death struggle. 

As she was just imagining the day of her triumph, 
steeped in light, and with all the glow of color which 
attends the dawn, Myrtion again entered the room 
and dragged her from the heights of her vision down 
to the petty demands of reality. Now the beautiful 
Telesilla deemed everything trifling which, a short time 
ago, had given her anxious hours and filled her soul with 
dismal foreboding. Was she not the wife of the com- 
mander-in-chief? Was not Cepheus, in spite of the 
well-bred indifference which he displayed, secretly al- 
ready a captive? Who and what could shake her 
doubly fortified position ? Even should that disagree- 
able adventure in Cythnus become known, she would 
find ways and means at the proper moment to weaken 
the horrible impression. This would be all the more 
easy since Nedymnus, Cepheus's mortal foe, had played 
the principal part in the event. 

" Pardon me, Mistress, for staying away so long," 
said the slave. " The thing had wedged itself deep 
down among the girdles." 

" Give it to me ! " 

Telesilla caught the little linden-wood tablet with a 
gesture of the weariest indifference. 

" tt seems to me," she said after a brief examina- 
tion, " that this is the handwriting of the private secre- 
tary Choerilus." 

" Oh, no ! I know his characters perfectly.' 

"Indeed? How? Does he write love-letters to you?" 

" He might doubtless be ready to do so," replied 
Myrtion, smiling. "But — of course — you under- 
stand ? " 
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" What, you unmitigated idiot ? " 

" That I am making a fool of him." 

" What a speech, Myrtion ! If Choerilus heard you, 
he'd kill you." 

" Oh, he— ." 

Telesilla again scrutinized the writing. 

" This upsilon," she said, half aloud, " and the broad 
lines of the sigma — the hand is evidently disguised : but 
I'm very much mistaken if Eutlas doesn't make such an 
upsilon — " 

" You think—" 

" I don't know. — A vague feeling tells me that this 
tablet comes from the citadel." 

Telesilla's conjecture was tolerably correct. The 
tablet really did come from the citadel, though Eutlas 
was not the sender^, but his leech, Erythrus, a freedman 
who had spent a week in Cythnus with his former mas- 
ter, a Corinthian merchant, and witnessed the fall of 
Telesilla, then called Cleobule. Whoever had once 
seen this Trojan could not fail to recognize her, and 
when Erythrus gathered from the intimations of the 
commandant that Telesilla had established relations 
with Cepheus, whose ultimate purpose, judging from 
the Cythnian episode, was not difficult to guess, the 
worthy freedman had composed the warning on his own 
account and, with the aid of the slave- girl Hedeia, who 
was devoted to him, secretly smuggled it into Telesilla's 
dressing room. 

" Pshaw ! " cried the latter suddenly. " Whether it 
is Eutlas or anybody else : I laugh at the simpleton ! 
Aphrodite, accept this as if it were a thank-offering ! " 

She rose and approached the brazier of charcoal on 
which a light red liquid was boiling in a clay vessel. 
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"The next instant the little wooden tablet was consumed 
without leaving a trace. 

" There ! Now go on ! I should not wish to be the 
last at Cepheus's entertainment." 

" That might be difficult for you," replied Myrtion, 
flatteringly, "since you are the first." 

The beautiful Trojan again sat down in the cush- 
ioned chair. Myrtion swiftly put on her golden-yellow 
sandals, fastened with broad pliant bands o^the same 
bluish- black as the ribbon which she had just woven 
into her hair. Then she took the clay vessel which 
stood on the coals, poured some of the red liquid into 
the rouge shell and, squatting on the lion-skin in front 
of Telesilla, began to color her mistress's finger nails 
with a dainty brush. 

" So you are corresponding with Choerilus !" said 
the lady. 

" Only occasionally," replied Myrtion. " It is — you 
fcnow — how shall I express myself? I think Choerilus 
lias an influence over Eutlas ; perhaps even upon the 
prince. And I always say to myself: One can never 
bave friends enough." 

" But where will this lead ?" 

" Don't worry about that ! There is no possibility 
of an imprudent act. At the utmost I may perhaps 
marry him. — Since the reign of Cepheus began, every- 
thing is possible in Andros." 

The Trojan laughed gayly. 

" You would be a fine couple," she said, scornfully. 
*' It is well for him that you are slave-born. — Other- 
wise, Zeus have mercy upon him !" 

" Oh, we might even have overcome the slave birth, 
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like the fuller's workshop and so many things in our 
past — ." 

"I am glad that we were frank on this point. — 
Otherwise you would catch the private secretary and I 
should be robbed of you. But how could I manage 
without you ?" 

" You mean : about rouging your nails ?" whispered 
Myrtion, mischievously. 

" No, other things. Don't look so stupid ! You. 
know very well that I regard you more as a friend than 
a servant." 

"You are too kind, Mistress ! And of course I was- 
but jesting. Even had I been free-born, like you, not 
even in my dreams should I have thought of this pri- 
vate secretary. — Fie ! A bald-spot on his pate as big^ 
as a wash-basin. — And he perspires — ! Oh, horribly 1 
No ! If I ever marry, I want a husband with whom I 
can be duly in love." 

" In love ! Does any one who is beautiful and kin- 
dles the hearts of others need to be in love herself ? 
Besides : look at these earthly gods ! How petty, how 
pitiable ! Whence is love to come, since we women can 
really admire only what crushes us to the earth ! Men 
They seem to rule us, and are actually only the dolls 
with which we play when we have hung up the dolls of 
childhood in the temple. In love ! I don't understand 
it. Have you ever been in love in your life ?" 

Myrtion paused in her work and raised her eyes, 
usually veiled by long lashes, enthusiastically. 
" To madness !" she said, softly. 
" And you kept it secret from your mistress ?" 
" I was too much embarrassed. And a little too 
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unhappy. For he stood faf above me, and has never 
cared for me." 

" I advise in vain — " 

"At that time you were completely absorbed in 
your own affairs. Otherwise you could not have helped 
noticing it." 

" Yet if you should kill me — ." 

" Must I name him ?" 

" I am waiting for it." 

" Well, then — but you won't be angry ? — It was 
the commander of the Cythnian body-guard." 

Telesilla frowned indignantly. 

" Glaucus !" she murmured. — " The miserable hypo- 
•crite who so insolently helped to outwit me !" 

Then, controlling herself, she added coldly : 
. " But it might well be. He was a handsome, stately 
man in the prime of life." 

" A god !" murmured Myrtion. 

" And you loved him ?" 

" Madly." 

Telesilla gazed silently into her face. The young 
girFs features had brightened strangely. The expression 
of craft and slyness that usually hovered around her 
pouting lips had entirely vanished. The memory of 
this first and only love appeared to elevate the frivolous 
creature into a sphere of purity, whose reflection 
wrought an almost tranquillizing influence upon Tele- 
silla herself. 

" You certainly look, look — !" she exclaimed after 
a pause. — " I wouldn't have believed it. — So you have 
loved, really, truly loved ? How strange it sounds, how 
vague and dreamy." 

" All girls love once, sooner or later." 
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Telesilla slowly shook her head. 

" Not 1 1" she said, gravely. " My heart has never 
throbbed faster at the sight of a man. And mark this, 
Myrtion : the secret of my success lies in this indiffer- 
ence ! To be yearned for by all, yet never yearn her- 
self, beseems the woman who seeks to subjugate the 
world." 

u Yet even the divine Aphrodite loved !" 

" Narrow-minded priests attributed that to her. No, 
Myrtion ! Souls which seek to rule must retain their 
freedom." 

Myrtion had now finished coloring the nails with 
the pink rouge and, taking a small antimony pencil, 
she blackened the beautiful Trojan's brows and lashes, 
which were naturally brown. Finally she painted a very 
narrow black line along the lower lid of the eye. 

" Wonderful !" she muttered, stepping two paces 
back. 

Telesilla rose. The slender, exquisitely rounded 
figure in the floating Ionian sleeved chiton, the beauti- 
ful face radiant with an indescribable youthful charm, 
really presented a most bewitching spectacle. Myrtion 
struck three times on the little metal basin, and the 
slave- women instantly appeared with the jewels and the 
three gala robes from which Telesilla was to choose. 

The Trojan selected a garment of golden-yellow bys- 
sus, sleeveless, it is true, but also made in the Ionian 
fashion, nearly an ell too long, and which therefore re- 
quired to be draped over the girdle. After the skillful 
Myrtion had carefully arranged the folds, Telesilla took 
from the blackish-blue steel casket, held by the slave- 
girl, Hedeia, a broad dull-gold band which she placed 
as her sole ornament upon her snowy arm. Hedeia, 
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who was still secretly anxious about the little wooden 
tablet which she had smuggled into the room, uttered 
a sigh of relief as her mistress still gave no sign of any 
intention to investigate the perplexing occurrence. It 
had really been a perilous venture. The bare thought of 
being compelled to deny anything in the presence of this 
keen-sighted woman weighed heavily upon her heart. 
And should it be discovered ! — But what will not a girl 
{lo for the man she loves ! 

The slaves now pushed forward a tall silver mirror, 
which swung between two pillars and reflected the 
whole figure of their beautiful mistress. Telesilla cast 
a long searching glance into it. 

" I am satisfied," she said, smiling. " Send me the 
litter ! Here in the women's apartments ! And tell my 
husband !" 

The girls retired. Telesilla approached Myrtion r 
laid her hands kindly on her shoulders, and, emphasiz- 
ing every syllable, murmured : 

" So you have been in love ! Are you not ashamed 
to anticipate your mistress in anything ? Go, bring my 
cloak." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Cepheus stood in the peristyle of the new royal 
palace, called by the people the Marmareia, because it 
was built almost entirely of Pentelican marble, and 
welcomed his guests with the grace of a thorough man 
of the world. He wore a white chlamys and white 
laced Laconian low shoes. There was no sign of his 
sovereignty. Even the number of the Colchian and 
Thracian mercenaries, with which the Marmareia 
usually swarmed, had been considerably diminished; 
The stately soldiers seemed merely a guard of honor, 
not one stationed for the purpose of defence. For sev- 
eral months a noteworthy change had taken place in 
the usurper's soul. The man whose suspicion had 
formerly been aroused by the slightest token of popular 
feeling now considered his authority sufficiently estab- 
lished to be able to display a certain degree of freedom 
from care. Confidence inspires confidence. Without 
wholly losing sight of measures .of precaution, he 
thought he ought to show that he no longer had cause 
to feel any serious anxiety concerning his former ad- 
versaries. In this way he hoped to produce the im- 
pression that, in spite of the grave violation of law 
which he had committed, he was in harmony with the 
majority of the Andrian people, and cherished the sa- 
cred conviction that the overthrow of the old govern- 
ment was absolutely necessary for the welfare of the 
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community. Eutlas and his eloquent private secretary, 
Choerilus, had busily circulated this opinion and, even in 
official proclamations, emphatically stated that the act 
of Cepheus had saved the island from the inevitable 
fate of internal corruption. Therefore it was only con- 
sistent that the prince should not permanently seem to 
expect an evil return. 

Damisca, the princess, agreed with her husband. 
It would not do for him to fortify himself continually, 
and surround every banquet-table with swords and 
daggers. She saw this clearly, though she did not 
share her husband's sudden confidence. 

Damisca had also mingled with the guests. She 
was talking eagerly and pleasantly to Cryptus, the 
Inspector of Wells, and his timid, blue-eyed wife, a 
personal friend, Then she turned her sweet face toward 
Eutlas, the commandant of the citadel, a man of remark- 
able ugliness, whose gloomy countenance brightened at 
Damisca's greeting like a wilderness when the moon 
breaks through the clouds. He paid the princess a rev- 
erent homage, which seemed to spring" partly from re- 
spectful affection, partly from keen sympathy, and a little 
from compassion. A frank conversation began between 
the two which evidently relieved Damisca's mind ; for 
she smiled frequently like a child that is comforted. 

Suddenly she remembered that, as the consort of the 
prince, she had grave duties to perform and was really 
doing wrong to follow the bent of her own inclination. 
So with feigned cordiality she now welcomed the chief 
judge, Scylax, whose tall, bony figure bowed courteously 
before her, and the recently appointed priest of Zeus, 
the most pliant tool of Cepheus, the very image of the 
fat, bald private secretary, Choerilus. 
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She also addressed kind words to the few nobles be- 
longing to the party of the former Andrian government 
who were present. It seemed as though an anxious 
impulse urged her to smooth rough places, to exorcise 
by her gentle, womanly earnestness the last tinge of 
rancor which might still be slumbering in the ' depths 
of these hearts ; in short, to sweep away everything 
which might impede her husband's progress in the path 
he had entered. Damisca had been completely surprised 
by the terrible events which had overthrown the sover- 
eignty of the elected kings. Little as she understood 
political affairs, she deeply felt that her husband, whom 
she loved more than anything in the world, had com- 
mitted an infamous act of perfidy, a shameless deed of 
violence. A dull weight of anxiety which Cepheus 
himself did not feel, had burdened her heart from that 
day, and it often seemed as though her questioning 
glance humbly implored forgiveness. — 

Nearly all the invited guests had assembled when 
the Thracian commander, Zethonius, entered the 
peristyle with Telesilla. The palace steward ushered 
the pair to the pool, where the tops of the tower- 
ing cypress trees were so solemnly reflected in the crys- 
tal water. Conversation had suddenly ceased through- 
out the spacious apartment. All eyes were fixed upon 
the strange couple who, during the last few weeks, had 
been so constantly discussed, not only in the women's 
apartment, but in the market and in the taverns. Both 
arrested the gaze : she in her blond beauty, with the 
light-yellow byssus robe floating around her, like the 
embodiment of the all vivifying sunshine; he, according 
to the ideas of the Andrians almost a Barbarian, tall, 
broad-shouldered, still vigorous in spite of his fifty 
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years, with brown locks and a fiery red beard flowing 
down over his mighty chest like molten copper. — 

While the Trojan with an eager, fawning manner, 
approached the Princess Damisca, Zethonius calmly, 
with genial cheerfulness, advanced toward the prince* 
Cepheus, forcing his projecting lower jaw into a gra- 
cious smile, tenderly embraced him and kissed him on 
the right and left cheek, in doing which Zethonius was 
obliged to bend very low, for he was nearly a head and 
a half taller than the royal host. 

" I bid you welcome ! " said the prince in a voice 
whose sonorous tones sounded somewhat forced. "You 
are as radiant as the embodiment of Spring. True " — he 
glanced at Telesilla — '* you have every reason for it ! " 

"That I have!" replied Zethonius. "It is long 
since I have felt so light-hearted and happy. By the 
dog, I should never have allowed myself to dream that 
my withered old trunk could thus bloom again." 

" Come, come ! " replied the prince, " you talk as if 
you were a Priam." 

" I was, my Lord I If not in years, in mind. Since 
I buried my Visgeta at Pontus, I have thought : your 
life is over. What we call life — but the gods knew 
better. Ere I was aware of it, something came over 
me like the rain of Zeus upon the stubble-field." 

" An evil comparison 1 " 

" Why, I only mean — . It is true there is still some 
marrow in my bones — yet it is strange for an old fellow 
of fifty to tumble thus heels over head into the snare. — 
No boy of twenty could have been ' more madly in 
love." 

He cast an ardent glance at Telesilla who was just 
kindly pressing the hand of the Inspector of Wells. 
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" Yes, yes," he murmured feelingly. "This Trojan 
has a manner ! And how kind-hearted and unassuming 
she is! She, who might choose among the gods of 
Olympus, takes an old cripple like me. Yes, my Lord, 
that's what I am ! A cripple who has but an ear and a 
half, and goes limping about in stormy weather like 
your Hephaestus ! Well, I am foolishly grateful to the 
sweet creature. Ask her if she can desire a more lov- 
ing husband. Between ourselves, my Lord : it's a per- 
fect scandal I I am simply her slave. If she said to me: 
*Zethonius, old donkey, lace my shoes' — deuce take me, 
Fd lie flat down on my paunch and clasp her little feet 
in my paws ! " 

"Enviable fellow !" said Cepheus, smiling as he pat- 
ted the warrior's shoulder. 

The Trojan herself now came forward. The greet- 
ing exchanged between her and Damisca had been 
brief; Telesilla, who everywhere appeared with the air 
of conscious victory assumed by the infallible conqueror 
of hearts, felt uncomfortable in Damisca's presence. It 
seemed as if the gentle, timid eyes of the princess were 
piercing deep into her heart and scanning all that lay 
concealed and buried there. Far greater was the ease 
of her intercourse with the prince. Here she under- 
stood how to feign, with wondrous art, feminine diffi- 
dence and shy humility, while bringing into play all her 
mental and physical charms with irresistible effect. 

Cepheus saluted her with respectful gallantry. 
Avoiding any allusion to the glittering magnificence of 
her attire, her beauty, or even the good fortune of her 
husband, which Zethonius himself had so unstintedly 
praised, he turned the conversation upon weighty affairs 
of state, the. commercial treaty with Tenos, the newly 
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opened mines, the taxes on wheat and wine, whose 
amount was soon to be determined in the council. 

Telesilla discussed all these questions with intelli- 
gence and thorough knowledge. Her voice was loud 
enough for persons standing ten paces distant to hear 
every syllable. She wished to play the part of the 
prince's shrewd adviser in the most practical manner 
possible. Cepheus was sincerely astonished by the 
complete understanding which she possessed, especially 
in regard to the very complicated problem of the com- 
mercial treaty. He supposed her brilliant answers to 
be the inspiration of the moment, while Telesilla had 
spent several days in preparing herself and obtained ac- 
curate information about everything. 

Just as the prince turned from the fair Trojan to 
address a courteous remark to the lean, bony chief 
judge, Scylax, the Babylonian carpet at the entrance 
was again drawn aside to admit two men about twenty- 
eight or thirty years old, clad in snow-white upper gar- 
ments : Teukros, the astronomer, and Cyparissus. 

The noblemen had met outside in front of the pal- 
ace. Of equal height, they moved side by side like two 
brothers. Cyparissus was undeniably the handsomer 
man. Perhaps all Andros did not contain a masculine 
face of such perfect symmetry, whose charm was height- 
ened by the deep scar of a sword stroke, extending 
obliquely across half the forehead. Moreover, an ex- 
pression of yearning for happiness and capacity of pas- 
sion rested on the soft curves of the lips, which gave 
cause for thought. Teukros, on the contrary, from the 
standpoint of the artist and sculptor far inferior to 
Cyparissus, excelled him in the look of intellectual 
power, the calmness which despised the world and the 
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almost supernatural lustre of his eyes, which poured 
forth floods of light at the slightest smile. 

With a cordiality which seemed as if it must dis- 
arm any lurking hostility, the despot advanced three 
steps toward the guests. 

" Welcome I" he cried loudly, offering his right hand 
first to Teukros and then to Cyparissus. " I am proud 
to number among my guests the heads of the two old- 
est noble families in Andros : you, Cyparissus, the sec- 
ond Odysseus, who is at last once more with us, and 
you, Teukros, the man who studies the stars, the divine 
enigma, the soothsayer without the fillet ! I do not 
conceal from you that I attribute special importance to 
your presence at this festival !" 

During this address Cepheus's plain face possessed 
a bewitching expression, a touch of genuine human, 
warmth and gentleness. And the man's voice, coming 
straight from his soul, wooed and flattered with peculiar 
earnestness. Cyparissus was deeply impressed. Teuk- 
ros, too, thanked him with far more sincerity than might 
have been expected from his deeply-rooted indifference. 

" You do not know with what joyful sympathy I 
listen to all that reaches us concerning your investiga- 
tions and researches. Political affairs daily claim me 
more and more ; or I should long ago Have entreated 
you to permit me a deeper insight. Marvellous things 
are related. — And how persistent, how tireless you are I 
The light on your platform is often shining long after 
midnight." 

Then turning to the other : 

u For you, Cyparissus, I have, by way of festal gift, 
a pleasant message. — By my order it was kept back, 
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though the case was decided yesterday. I wished to 
give myself the pleasure. — " 

Cyparissus bowed. 

" So listen !" the prince added. " In Scylax's com- 
pany I examined the documents of the law-suit which, 
years ago, you carried on with the Ephesian Agathon, 
concerning the olive grove. At that time you thought 
the decision of the tribunal an error, its confirmation 
by the kings an injustice. Scylax shares your opinion. 
As, moreover, several errors of form of an important 
character are mingled with it, I have ordered the ver- 
dict to be set aside, and the case will be re opened." 

The young noble's countenance brightened. 

" I rejoice to hear it and I thank you," he answered 
eagerly. " You know that the matter was of no grave 
moment to me. But my sense of justice and my pride 
were wounded. Give me intelligent judges who do not 
cling illiberally to the mere letter of the law : I ask 
nothing more. My cause will then speak loudly enough 
for itself." 

Cepheus now turned again to Teukros. 
" My pleasure in seeing you here would be still 
greater if you had appeared accompanied by your 
wife." 

" You are too kind, my Lord." 

" I hope her sickness is not serious," Cepheus went 
on with a smile, which was significant enough to his 
guest, and almost embarrassed him. The smile said : 
You need not try to deceive me. I know positively 
that Phaio's illness is only an excuse. Pelias, the re- 
sentful priest of the god Poseidon, has persuaded your 
young wife that it would not be in harmony with the 
character of a patriotic Andrian woman to cross the 
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threshold of the man who overthrew the elected kings 
and the ancient ossified Council ! But you see I am 
tolerant and generous ! As I quietly permit Pelias to 
Tetain his office, though I know that he is one of my 
most bitter foes, neither shall I be angry with your 
lovely Phaio, who so credulously echoes the prating of 
the foolish old priest. 

Cepheus wished to let Teukros perceive this thought, 
but not to dwell upon it As he was endeavoring to 
win the nobleman wholly to his side, it would have 
been unwise. So he instantly passed on to another 
subject — first the great surveys which were being un- 
dertaken at Gaurion, then the change in public instruc- 
tion, and lastly, the building of the two triremes which 
were soon to be launched in Pogla, and would bear the 
names of Urania and Pallas. He chatted gaily, lightly, 
yet without t using superficial phrases. Teukros was 
pleasantly surprised, and thought that the ex-chief- 
treasurer, whose morose silence was proverbial, had 
changed decidedly for the better. 

While thus conversing with Cepheus for probably 
fifteen minutes, the object of ardent envy to the court- 
iers standing near, he had been to Telesilla the object 
of an attention which agitated her strangely. She had 
heard that the man with the proud face, so aristocratic 
in its pallor, and the eyes flaming with almost spectral 
radiance was Teukros, the astronomer. At first curios- 
ity induced her to fix her gaze on him from time to 
time, curiosity and that purely intellectual interest 
awakened by Teukros whenever there was even a par- 
tial knowledge of the fame of the searcher of the stars, 
But this curiosity and interest soon underwent a change 
of coloring. The spiritual command in the personality 
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of Teukros, the dignified, manly earnestness throned 
on his clear brow, and still more a mysterious, inde- 
scribable something which Telesilla could not even ex- 
plain to her own mind, a halo that surrounded him as 
the greyish-blue mist of the atmosphere shrouds the 
rising crescent of the moon — all these things affected 
her with the irresistible power of a stupefying odor. 
Her heart throbbed. Fear assailed her, blended with 
a yearning which she had never experienced. Mean- 
while scenes conjured up by memory trooped in motley 
confusion through her burning brain — scenes, impres- 
sions, moods, which seemed to have been the fore-run- 
ners of the present moment, somewhat allied to it, yet 
paling in its presence. 

Three or four minutes elapsed while she was in this 
condition, then, drawing a long breath, she turned 
away. Outwardly calm, she walked past the glittering 
mirror of the pool, and turned to the left into the colon- 
nade, where several benches and chairs stood along the 
wall. There she sat down and rested her head on her 
hand like a person who desires to be alone with his 
thoughts. 

But this solitude lasted barely two minutes. One 
cannot be the living image of the immortal Aphrodite 
unpunished. The Athenian poet, Eumolpus, who at 
the request of the prince had moved to Andros about 
six months before, had long been watching for an op- 
portunity to exchange a few words with Telesilla, and 
now came timidly yet eagerly into the peristyle. His 
young/frank countenance crimsoned as he said in a 
trembling voice : 

" So quiet and so dreamy ! May I join you ?" 

Telesilla looked up. The pleasant consciousness 
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of having chained to her triumphal chariot in this Eu- 
molpus a youth whose intellect and talent equalled his 
beauty, conquered for the moment the strange emotions 
which were flitting through her soul. With a bright 
smile, more gracious than ever, she turned her charm- 
ing face, nodding so kindly and affably, that the young 
poet, thrilled by a premonition of coming happiness, al- 
most forgot the reserve which the time, the place, and 
the position imposed. 

" If you continue to look at me so," he said, pas- 
sionately, u I shall lose the little reason which your 
eyes have left me !" 

" That was magnificent I" Telesilla answered, laugh- 
ing. "I hope the remnant of reason will suffice for 
the festal song 1" 

" Oh, as for that — ! How could a festal song 
which extols you, fail to please ! On the contrary, 
I think it will be a great success. JJ ot only the words, 
but the music." 

"Of course! As soon as Eumolpus strikes his 
lyre — " 

" You are but mocking me ! Yet, in the depths of 
your heart, you are not unfriendly ! And that you may 
be aware of it, you superb creature : besides the festal 
song, which is intended for all, I have a handful of 
rhymes for you alone, verses like serpents which will 
twine around your neck, sounds of nature like the 
fierce, flaming kisses of the Thunderer." 

" Take heed that Zethonius hears nothing of these 
sounds of nature ! Or he might take it into his head to 
beat your poet-brain, with its beautiful dreams, out of 
your skull." 

The young Athenian frowned defiantly. 
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" Do you think I should fear him ?" he asked, 
shrugging his shoulders. " Besides, I commit no of- 
fence against his honor. As a poet I have the right to 
admire beauty without hesitation, wherever I choose. 
And though I should die for it at once : I will use this 
sacred right ! I. tell you openly to your face : Lovely 
Trojan, sweetest of women, I adore you ! w 

The expression of friendly interest, which had bright- 
ened and animated Telesilla's features at the poet's 
approach, had now wholly vanished. She scarcely 
seemed to have heard the last words. Meanwhile Eu- 
molpus interpreted her listless dreaminess favorably. 
He fancied that the ardor of his passion had at last 
given this spoiled, self-absorbed soul cause for thought. 

He now spoke of his first meeting with her, of the 
white diplois, which had floated so royally around her 
shoulders, of the shining amber diadem which had 
drawn from him the exclamation : here comes a god- 
dess 1 — 

The loud blare of trumpets interrupted these com- 
pliments. A gayly attired herald invited the guests, in 
the name of Cepheus and Damisca, to go to the large 
anogaeon where the banquet was to begin. Instantly 
a charming, subtly-sweet melody echoed from the park. 
The double curtains of the central door, grasped by in-< 
visible hands, floated slowly back, and the company, in 
motley variety, poured into the so-called aula of the 
princess, whence a pillared door at the right led to the 
banquet hall. 

Telesilla did not move. While, after a brief pause, 
Eumolpus continued his enthusiastic praises with still 
greater eloquence, her eyes rested steadily on the cen- 
tral door. What a throng and a press! Now the high- 
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shouldered bony figure of the chief judge, Scylax, van- 
ished between the draperies. — Now Eutlas the com- 
mandant — and the Inspector of Wells, with his pleas- 
antly chatting wife, then the portly priest of Zeus. — 
Telesilla wondered at the strange aspect which all this 
now assumed to her. The whole movement seemed so 
alien, so unreal. — The music which now grew louder 
and gayer, sounded so singularly muffled, distant, and 
confused, as though it rose from the depths of the sea. 

And now, by the side of Cyparissus appeared the 
tall, grave, noble figure of Teukros, the astronomer. 

Telesilla pressed her hand upon her heart. For 
the first time in her life, she felt how the sight of a man 
stopped her breathing. 

The courtyard was empty. 

" Will you not rise ? " asked Eumolpus, who had 
watched her with increasing astonishment. 

Slowly, wearily, she stood up. Silently, as if lost in. 
new, strange thoughts, she walked beside the youth tc* 
the anogaeon. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The banquet now in progress did all honor to 
Cepheus' table-master and cup-bearer. 

The whole spacious anogaeon was adorned with 
flowers, principally roses. Around the walls, wamscot- 
ted in colors, stood a guard of honor composed of fifty 
tall, stalwart Thracians in silver gala armor. The 
guests were arranged in groups of eight, each one at a 
separate table. Their places were indicated by pieces 
of ivory, on which the names were painted with pur- 
ple ink. An army of slaves in Persian and ancient 
Babylonian costumes, zealously served the company. 

After all were seated, a band of young girls, with 
blue wings, appeared, bringing the usual perfumed 
water to wash the hands, and the woolen towel presen- 
ted with it. The guests washed and wiped their 
fingers, while the banquet-director's men, bearing plates 
and dishes, already stood at the door of the adjoining 
room waiting for the signal to enter. 

Now they streamed swiftly and noiselessly in. 

As a first course the ancient Andrian national dish, 
maza, a barley porridge with honey from Hymettus, 
smoked in bowls of costly Sidonian glass. Then fol- 
lowed in great variety meat and fish : eels from Lake 
Copais, ling, pike, young goats roasted on spits ; the 
haunches of cattle and hogs; hares, field-fares, and 
other game. A delicious, but not too heavy wine 
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from the island of Naxos, was also served. The real 
festal beakers, which on this occasion would be given 
to the women, too, would not be presented until later, 
out of doors in the park, the magnificent paradise, as 
Cepheus, following the example of Oriental rulers, 
called his palace garden. The principal exhibitions of 
dancing, 'acting, music, and magic were also reserved 
for this park symposium. Here in the anogaeon, the 
guests did not even wear the usual garlands of roses 
and violets. Only the soft melodies of invisible cithara 
and flute players occasionally floated through the open 
doorways, and the conversation at the tables was inter- 
rupted but twice: first by the toast of the commandant, 
who, in the name of Cepheus, welcomed the guests in 
general and the newly wedded couple, Zethonius and 
Telesilla, in particular; and soon after by the Corin- 
thian singers who executed the festal song composed 
by Eumolpus, and received passionate applause. 

At the close of the repast the little winged genii 
again appeared with the fragrant onyx bowls. Then 
the prince rose and, in a sonorous voice, offered the 
libation. A blast from the trumpets followed, and the 
company rose to wander aimlessly through the park ' 
until the commencement of the revel. 

Teukros had taken a seat at Princess Damisca's ta- 
ble, near Zethonius, where he listened to this man's 
conversation with increasing interest. True, Zethonius 
was only relating tales of the chase; but he spoke 
with such animation and earnestness, letting fall, in the 
course of the narratives, such noteworthy bits of infor- 
mation concerning the customs and opinions of his 
northern home, that Teukros was equally charmed by 
the subject and his personality. Zethonius, flattered 
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by the attention of his appreciative listener, drank to 
him at every opportunity and Teukros pledged the elo- 
quent soldier so deeply that his brow burned like fire, 
especially as the heat in the dining-room constantly in- 
creased. So the nobleman was one of the first who 
went into the open air after rising from the table. Far 
away from the great rotunda, amid the huge groups of 
pine-trees, whose tops were now glittering in the gold 
and crimson radiance of the setting sun, everything 
was already arranged for the nocturnal festival so soon 
to begin. Here the tables and chairs were arranged 
in a large semi-circle. The mixing- vessels were in 
readiness, and busy slaves were bringing from the hid- 
den store-room of the Marmareia small cakes, fruit, spicy 
green cheeses, and little fish pickled in brine — the in- 
dispensable adjuncts of a true symposium. A refresh- 
ing breeze was now blowing from the harbor. Teukros 
eagerly inhaled it. The fresh air seemed as cool as 
snow after the burning heat of the anogaeon. He went 
to the little fountain, where a Triton was spouting two 
jets from a brazen shell, and felt revived by the fine 
spray which fell over him. 

Turning his head slightly, he saw between the pil- 
lars of the entrance Zethonius, who seemed in the act 
of advancing directly toward him, probably to continue 
his Northern hunting tales. But Teukros was weary. 
It was years since he had attended one of these noisy 
entertainments, and an irresistible desire for rest and 
solitude seized upon him. Passing the fountain, he 
turned to the right into the shrubbery, which instantly 
concealed him from the Thracian, as well as from the 
rest of the company. When Teukros escaped him, 
Zethonius turned to unsuspecting Cyparissus, who was 
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standing near, and made an attempt to interest the 
traveller — who had doubtless also experienced many 
exciting adventures — in the Thracian bear and wolf 
hunts, as he had succeeded in doing, so far beyond his 
expectations, in the case of the astronomer. But Cyp- 
arissus did not seem to be in a good humor that day. 
His replies were so curt and laconic that Zethonius 
preferred to keep his best story — the double capture on 
Mt. Thindanos — to himself, and take leave of the noble- 
man with a nod and a careless : " Till we meet again !" 

Meanwhile Teukros walked farther and farther on. 
The portion of the park through which he was now 
slowly passing had formerly been the garden of Nedym- 
nus, the exiled commander of the army of the Andrian 
kings, and was a wilderness of indescribable beauty. 
Oaks centuries old, wild pear-trees, elms, and pines 
grew here, towering aloft till their branches seemed to 
touch the sky. Among them bloomed oleanders and 
myrtles ; the yellow clusters of the sage appeared be- 
side the red flowers of the strawberry tree ; while here 
and there an African palm rose aloft in the glow of the 
sunset. 

The farther Teukros went, the more beautiful and 
pleasant seemed this solitude. True, he knew that the 
wall enclosing the Paradise was surrounded with 
guards, yet here it would have been easy to believe 
one's self ten miles from the haunts of men. The clank 
of armor did not echo in this absolute stillness. It was 
even more secluded than in the dark olive wood 
near the temple of Zeus Xenius, where Phaio was so 
fond of lingering to gaze at the glittering sea. 

The footpath which Teukros was following grew 
steeper and steeper. It must be the hill on whose sum- 
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mit Nedymnus had formerly erected the sanctuary of 
the forest wanderer Pan. A hundred paces more — 
then the path turned to the left, and there, in the reflec- 
tion of the flaming sunset, glowed the little altar, sur- 
rounded by luxuriant maiden-hair and acanthus, de- 
serted, forgotten, vanished, like the brave patriot who 
erected it so many years ago. Along the western side, 
where the hill sloped almost perpendicularly, ran a para- 
pet about half the height of a man. This, too, showed 
traces of neglect. Yet the summit of this distant height 
afforded a view of wonderful magnificence. True, the 
prospect of the sea and the city was shut out ; but west- 
ward the eye beheld, to its fullest extent, the entire chain 
of mountains intersecting the island, in front the gently 
undulating hills with their endless olive groves, behind 
them the towering peaks and crags, which now stood 
forth in deep blackish-blue tints against the crimson 
sky. Far down in the ravine, beyond the wall circling 
the park, the waves of the invisible Lampros were lap- 
ping its banks. Around the cliffs whose base it watered 
grew a mass of dwarf trees, luxuriant anemones, and 
broad-leaved ferns. 

Twilight was rapidly gathering. The crescent of 
the moon and the wan yellow lustre of the evening star 
glimmered above the jagged peaks of the Aithra. 
Teukros thought of his quiet home, the lonely path by 
the sea-shore where he usually paced up and down at 
this hour, absorbed in profound thought ; of Phaio, who 
clasped him so lovingly in her arms when he returned ; 
of the pleasant meal and the stroll which they took to- 
gether in the garden. — It was different to-day — for the 
first time in many years. Strange ! How rigidly and 
obstinately his usually yielding wife had refused to ac- 
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company him here. Perhaps she was right. — The 
noisy magnificence of a royal court did not suit the in- 
vestigator and thinker, who needed repose. A sudden 
longing overpowered him, a feeling of shame and re- 
morse, as though he had sacrificed something of price- 
less value for a phantom. If the night was clear and 
starry like the present one, he led his Phaio to the 
women's apartment, pressed a loving farewell kiss upon 
her hand, and slowly went up to the platform of the 
• tower. With his soul still filled with the gentle, cheer- 
ing happiness of possessing her heart, he began his 
observations. Time flew as though on the wings of 
Eros. And when fatigue came — oh, how sweet and 
satisfactory it was, compared with the weariness which 
now assailed him after the few hours in the ano- 
gaeon ! 

The silent landscape shrouded itself more and more 
beneath the veil of twilight. The light of the dying 
day still shimmered above the summit of Aithra, but 
from the ravine, where rolled the dashing waves of the 
Lampros, pallid shades seemed rising. Drawing a long 
breath, Teukros turned back. Just at that instant he 
saw beside the altar of Pan the flutter of a yellow robe. 
A pair of large eyes glittered in the fading light. The 
woman who stood there was Telesilla, the wife of 
Zethonius. 

A low cry escaped her lips. 

" By Zeus !" she exclaimed, continuing to play the 
part of a person taken by surprise, " I thought that the 
spirit of the exiled man was visiting the scenes where, 
in former days, he offered sacrifices to the god. Now 
I recognize you. — It is Teukros, the astronomer ! Do 
not ridicule me for stammering and trembling ! When 
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one so unexpectedly — . Really, my pulses are beating as 
if the Erinnyes were pursuing me." 

" Pardon me," replied Teukros, with quiet courtesy. 
" I am surprised myself. But I welcome the accident. 
It affords me an opportunity to congratulate the queen 
of the festival." 

" Do you know me ?" 

14 Who would not know the Trojan, Telesilla ? True,. 
I rarely come to the city. Yet I saw you once. In 
the Street of the Harbor." 

" And that one meeting was enough ?" 

Teukros felt strangely stirred by the almost pas- 
sionate eagerness with which she asked the question. 
But for this he would probably have paid her a passing 
compliment. Now he merely said : 
' " I have a good memory. And your golden hair — 
the color is striking." 

She had not expected so prosaic an explanation. 
It secretly angered her. " The color is striking." Why- 
did he not whisper a word of admiration, a rapturous 
sentence in the style of Eumolpus ? " fieauty writes in 
indelible flaming characters" — or something of the 
kind ? 

Yet she quickly repressed her annoyance. The dis- 
appointment was probably her own fault. She had 
measured yonder man, the first genuine man who had 
entered her life, by the standard of ordinary mortals. 
Even Eumolpus, in spite of the richness and promise of 
the development of his poetic talent, was commonplace 
in this respect. Teukros, the astronomer, stood too 
high for this standard. She knew, from her intercourse 
with her Egyptian sorcerer, how the insight into the 
great secrets of nature withdraws the investigating 
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mind from all transitory things ; how it fills the heart 
and lulls the soul to slumber. He was not like the 
impetuous, hot-blooded Athenian, who came, saw, and 
kindled into love. Neither did he resemble the eccen- 
tric old warrior, Zethonius, who had renounced every- 
thing, yet now on the threshold of age seemed, as it 
were, overwhelmed by the effulgence of this late spring. 
In both cases a woman like the Trojan had an easy 
game. But here she stood in the presence of a 
powerful rival, and this rival bore the name of knowl- 
edge. 

A pause ensued. Telesilla was but vaguely con- 
scious of the emotions that were raging in her agitated 
soul. Whether all this was merely a passing storm, or 
whether Teukros would become the goal of her finally 
roused passion, as Cepheus was of her ambition ; who 
could now predict ? Yet one thing she felt with op- 
pressive clearness: the irresistible impulse to charm 
this cold-eyed man at any cost, to shake, in one way or 
another, the careless composure which he had hitherto 
maintained, to draw near, in some manner, to his inmost 
heart. 

So she turned the conversation upon astronomy. 

" I can understand," she murmured enthusiastically, 
" that you longed to escape from the throng of' guests 
to the silent height where you are alone with your 
shining idols. I have a similar feeling, though I am a 
stranger in the realm of your investigations. — The 
stars above us are the only changeless, eternal things 
in this transitory world. It must be a sublime, an ex- 
alted consciousness, to be so familiar with their mar- 
vels." 

" Familiar, lady ?" replied Teukros. " Who could 
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boast of having read even the thousandth portion of 
this immeasurable book ?" 

Telesilla made no reply. She was gazing raptur- 
ously at the moon, whose yellow crescent was float* 
ing above the ridge of the mountains. 

" How mysterious," she began in a low tone, " that 
every month Selene's disk increases, vanishes, and re- 
turns ! They say it is the sun which pours its light 
upon the moon, sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
the other. — Yet, how is this to be understood ? The 
sun sank in the bed of Oceanus long ago." 

The beautiful Trojan was feigning ignorance. Her 
Egyptian teacher would have smiled. 

Teukros gave a brief explanation. She listened in- 
tently. 

" But that star," she continued, " the softly shining 
Phosphorus — does it receive light from the sun, too, or 
does it shine with its own radiance ?" 

This question, in the state of popular belief which 
then existed, was very surprising. Teukros answered 
joyously and eagerly. He now appeared to expect 
more from her than mere prattling curiosity. One 
word led to another. He spoke of the planets in gen- 
eral, of their strangely winding courses, of Phaeton, sa 
difficult to calculate, of Stilbon and Phainon, and now 
became more professional and minute in his explana- 
tions than she had desired. Was this Teukros really 
talking to the most beautiful woman in the whole 
Greek archipelago? There was a tone of tender 
warmth in his voice ; but the Trojan felt that it was 
addressed only to the sympathizing listener, not to the 
woman. The more she was fascinated by his manner, 
the more sorrowful became her sense of secret humilia- 
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tion and torturing bitterness. Any one who could so 
completely forget with whom he was alone here in the 
silence of the park, must be devoid of all feeling, all 
passion. Or was the private secretary, Choerilus, right 
after all when he said, a short time ago, that Teukros 
was a languishing lover at the feet of his young wife ? 

The deep-toned note of a salpinx now echoed from 
the palace. 

" Incredible !" exclaimed Telesilla. " The sympo- 
sium is beginning ! And here we stand gazing at the 
moonlight without considering that our long absence 
maybe misinterpreted! The evil tongues ofAndros 
never rest. — So : farewell till we next meet ! I will 
hasten on in advance. — Wait a few minutes before you 
follow r 

" Why ?" 

" I should not like to join the guests at the same 
time with you." 

"As you command." 

She hastily withdrew. Teukros lingered until the 
sound of her steps on the gravelled main path had 
died away. Then he followed with great deliberation. 

Meantime the large circle among the group of pines 
had been lighted till it was as bright as day. Hun- 
dreds of three-wicked horn lamps hung by silver chains 
from the boughs of the ancient trees, and on the rear wall 
of the Marmareia countless torches and pitch-pans were 
blazing. Some of the ladies, among them Princess 
Damisca, had retired ; the others now gathered with 
the men around the tables on which stood the mixing 
vessels. 

Although, out of consideration for these feminine 
companions, a full symposium, in the strictest sense of 
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the word, probably could not take place, the prince 
wished to retain the usual external form and, within 
the narrowed Jimits, to do everything which was cal- 
culated to bring the hilarity of the participants to the 
highest pitch. 

The winged slave-girls who had just passed the 
lemon water, were now distributing garlands of flowers 
and festal fillets. Every one was adorned. The beak- 
ers were wreathed with ivy, violets, and roses, and 
then, at a sign from the banquet director, filled with 
heavy, fragrant Samian wine by cup-bearers crowned 
with wreaths of grape leaves. The first draught, which 
was swallowed amid the jubilant blast of the horns, was 
offered to the protecting deity of the island, the glorious 
Bacchus, who could not be better or more gratefully 
honored than by the earnest devotion of the revellers. 

While the dishes containing the various thirst-pro- 
ducing dainties were now passed around, a series of 
performances began in the centre of the open space 
where the festival was held. 

First ten or twelve Syrian dancing women, with 
bells and Dionysian tympans, came forward and exe- 
cuted a fantastic dance to the melody performed by 
the flute-players. Then followed the sweet, exquisitely 
rendered music of harpists and phorminx players. 
Next Eutlas, the commandant, rose and, in a resonant 
voice, proposed the health of the prince who had as- 
sembled his loyal subjects here to enjoy genuine Greek 
entertainment beneath the trees of the Paradise, and 
thus afford the proof that he understood how to 
manage, with a vigorous and glorious hand, not only 
the helm of the ship of state, but also that of pleasure 
and social gayety. 
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Enthusiastic applause and a gracious greeting from 
Cepheus, who waved his cup toward him, rewarded 
Eutlas for his warm-hearted toast. But the festal 
mood grew still louder and more hilarious when two jest- 
ers entered and, with absurd exaggeration, represented 
the conflict between Odysseus and Irus, the beggar. 

The prince himself was in the happiest mood. Af- 
ter Odysseus had thrown Irus to the ground and 
drubbed him thoroughly, Cepheus raised his beaker 
and, not yet fully controlling his exuberant mirth, 
shouted gaily to the circle of banqueters : 

" Hail to Odysseus ! The immortal gods are with 
us ! May they give any one who shows his teeth as 
many blows as have belabored Irus !" 

The whole symposium applauded. Teukros, who 
sat at the table neatest to the Marmareia, noticed at 
this moment that there was a strange bustle at the 
side entrance of the first courtyard. Voices were 
loudly raised in questions and answers which sounded 
almost like a controversy, and as the noise in the ro- 
tunda now subsided, the words could be distinctly un- 
derstood : 

" Either one thing or the other ! Let me pass, if 
you don't want to call the prince." 

" But it won't do." 

u By the hail of Zeus !" snorted the intruder, " I tell 
you that I have the order." 

Without waiting for the excited palace steward's 
answer, he pushed the man aside with a rude gesture 
of the hand. The guard of honor at the entrance did 
not stir; the person who dashed past so impetuously 
was a lochagos, the commander of a division, with all 
the insignia of his rank. 
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The warrior made his way through the midst of 
the symposium, now again overwhelmed by mirth and 
laughter ; for at the request of Zethonius, Odysseus and 
Irus had again begun their side-splitting conflict. 

The Thracian halted before Cepheus, drew his 
sword, lowered its point, and stood as if rooted to the 
earth. 

" What is it ?" asked the prince, angrily. 

"A message, my lord." 

The frantic laughter at the tables had suddenly 
died away. Odysseus and Irus paused in their pant- 
ing scuffle. Cepheus bit his lips. 

" You have chosen your hour ill," he said, rolling 
his eyes wrathfully. " Who sends you ?" 

" Your lieutenant-general, Cyrus. I did not choose 
my hours, but simply obeyed when they drove me on. 
My dripping horse fell dead just outside the city gate* 
The message brooks no delay." 

Cepheus turned pale. 

"Speak, then." 

The lochagos fixed his eyes upon the ground : 

" Cyrus sends the tidings which you will now hear : 
Your mortal foe, Nedymnus, landed at Ichthyoessa 
this morning with two thousand confederates. Under 
the protection of the sea-wall, he made his way to 
Gaurion. Treachery opened the city gates. Her citi- 
zens made common cause with the rebels. Three 
hundred of our men were taken prisoners, two hun- 
dred slain. Cyrus retreated to Bia with the remnant 
of his troops." 

" Madman, you lie !" shrieked Cepheus, frantic with 
rage. " Nedymnus — ! Perhaps his ghost ! He has 
vanished for years." 
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" Ay, but he is not dead. It is said that he re- 
mained concealed in Eubcea." 

Zethonius who, meanwhile, had been drinking heav- 
ily, slowly approached as he heard the words of the 
lochagos 

" Go," he said, frowning. " Why do you spoil the 
banquet for the sake of this vagabond ? To-morrow 
we'll send a few Colchians in pursuit of this booby, 
shall we not, my Prince. — And then — " 

" It can't be done with a few Colchians," replied 
the lochagos. The landing of troops at Ichthyoessa 
appears to continue. Cyrus thinks that by midnight 
there will be three, four, five thousand men. It isn't 
only refugees from the island — there are mercenaries, 
too, and by no means of the worst sort." 

" Nonsense !" growled the commander in-chief. 
" Come, let me fill you a beaker, Cyrus always looked 
on the dark side." 

" Do you command me to go on, my lord ?" The 
lochagos turned to Cepheus, 

" Haven't you finished your story yet ?" 

" Not yet." 

" Speak, then, but be brief." 

" As a Spartan, Cyrus intends to fortify himself in 
Bia. Help is necessary, if the place is to be held. 
Megas, your cavalry commander, is mortally wounded. 
The six triremes in the harbor of Gaurion have joined 
the rebels." 

Confused sounds of voices were again heard from 
the direction of the Marmareia. 

"A messenger from Pogla!" cried the palace 
steward. 

The new-comer was a lightly-armed Colchian. 
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When led before the ruler, he bent the knee in the 
fashion of his home, folded his arms across his breast 
and faltered, panting for breath : 

" Hail to the illustrious prince ! Psittakos, the 
lochagos, sends me. Foes, followers of Nedymnus, 
hated by the gods, attacked us at sunset. The little 
garrison was unable to hold out. Psittakos gathered 
its shattered remnant beyond the western hill. The 
rebels, more than two thousand strong, left three hun- 
dred men in Pogla, and are marching on the capital. 
They may be here in an hour and a half at latest." 

*' Then I wish the earth would swallow you to the 
last camp-follower, you miserable cowards ! Up, Ze- 
thonius ! Rouse the garrison ! Let the trumpets sound 
through every street ! Put the picked men, the heroes 
of the temple of Dionysus, in the van ! I, myself, will 
lead them ! Eutlas, one word more ! Let no citizen 
leave his house — on pain of death! Proclaim this 
without delay ! The body-guards must answer for it ! 
And now, forward ! Bring my armor ! Saddle Olym- 
pius !" 

The symposium noiselessly broke up. The guests 
thronged toward the entrance, almost without taking a 
farewell. The palace steward and his men had so 
utterly lost their heads that they merely extinguished 
the lamps and torches, leaving everything else un- 
touched. Ere fifteen minutes had passed, the Paradise 
seemed deserted. Only a single pitch-pan sent lurid 
clouds of smoke skyward, and cast its flickering light 
upon the leafless wreaths, the crushed fillets, the over- 
turned wine-cups, and the half empty mixing- vessels. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



It was the early morning of a day four weeks after 
the events described in the last chapter. Pelias, the 
chief priest of the embracer of the earth, Poseidon, clad 
in a robe of snow-white byssus, came out of the wide 
open door of the temple where he had just offered the 
great state sacrifice for the month Skirophorion, and, 
according to his vow, implored the god to grant his 
blessing upon the community. 

The prince was perfectly aware that, in making this 
prayer, Pelias would not think of the rule of Cepheus, 
but of the ultimate victory of the rebellion. Yet as a 
despiser of the gods, a man who believed in nothing 
supernatural and knew only one law, the impulse of his 
selfishness, he thought he could smile indifferently at 
the priest's mood. The sacrifices and the petitions 
were to him but an old-established jugglery, useful to de- 
lude the populace. If the altar smoked, all else seemed 
a matter of no importance. As Pelias usually kept 
quiet, Cepheus, in spite of the priest's morose nature and 
open sympathy with the ancient Andrian Government, 
had allowed him to retain his office. This could not fail 
to produce the impression of conscious, haughty mag- 
nanimity. Moreover, he was influenced by considera- 
tion for the profound esteem in which this man was held, 
and the sensible desire not to brand the revered popular 
favorite as a martyr. Pelias in a dungeon would be 
more dangerous to the despot than Pelias at the altar. 
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The priest walked slowly, solemnly down the basalt 
steps, gazed thoughtfully across the sea, glittering in 
the morning light, then drawing a long breath, turned 
toward his house, whose wall adjoined the temple 
grounds. Entering, he removed the priestly fillet from 
his grey hair, handed it to the hierodule who stood 
waiting respectfully, and went into his sleeping-room, 
where he changed his garments. 

When, ten minutes later, he again entered the peri- 
style, he looked almost gloomy and melancholy. His 
eyes, which usually had so bold a glance, were fixed 
upon the ground, his whole bearing had changed. He 
who, in spite of his floating white beard, always gave 
an impression of the most glowing vigor and intense 
power, now moved wearily, listlessly and, with a sigh, 
threw himself upon the pillows spread in the shadow of 
the colonnade. 

Pelias had spent a wakeful night. Just before even- 
ing a secret emissary had reached him from the rebels. 
The message from Nedymnus was so crushing to the 
hopes of the patriot and so disheartening in its tenor 
that Pelias, for sheer rage, had clenched his fist and 
muttered words about the malice of fate whose unpol- 
ished roughness would have beseemed a Thracian sol- 
dier better than a priest. 

From all that had been learned, the rebels until now 
had had the advantage. The storming of Pogla, whose 
announcement had so abruptly ended the festival in the 
Marmareia, it is true, had ended in disaster. Cepheus, 
at the head of all the available troops, had barred 
his enemy's progress and, after a short battle, scattered 
the rebels. But the nocturnal assault was apparently 
planned merely to withdraw the usurper's troops from 
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Gaurion and thus afford the main army, under Ne- 
dymnus, opportunity to establish itself on the north- 
ern side of the island as firmly as possible. Three or 
four days elapsed ere Cepheus had disposed of this 
band,— consisting mainly of archers and lightly-armed 
mercenaries — sufficiently to be able to think of Gaurion. 
The little body — not two thousand, as the messenger of 
evil tidings had believed, but at the utmost eight hun- 
dred — understood so well how to avail themselves of the 
clumps of willows and olive plantations in the so-called 
Thesprotis that Cepheus lost more men in the pursuit 
than the rebels. Meanwhile Nedymnus had not only 
brought all the important points about Gaurion into his 
power, but also environed Bia, where the lieutenant- 
general, Cyrus, was offering a desperate resistance be- 
hind the half shattered walls of the little Acropolis. 
Four days after the commencement of hostilities Cep- 
heus had left the army and returned to the capital. 
From the reports of Eutlas, his presence there seemed 
more necessary than in the field. Besides it would 
not do to interfere too much with a general of Zetho- 
nius's long experience. So the latter assumed the chief 
command, attacked Gaurion and, in a short time, com- 
pletely cut off communication between the main body 
of the enemy and the division which was besieging 
Bia. Yet the situation of the rebels was favorable 
enough, If Bia fell in time, the troops thus released 
could assail the rear of Zethonius from the east. — And 
many circumstances indicated that the hour of Cyrus's 
surrender was constantly approaching. 

Just at that time the event occurred which seemed 
to the great-hearted priest so miserable, so petty, so 
utterly contemptible. The smaller of the two store 
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ships expected from Chalcis, a Thessalian vessel with 
two banks of oars, which contained the money for the 
payment of the men, was incomprehensibly missing. 
Whether it had been wrecked, captured by pirates, or 
seized by its own mutinous crew could only be con- 
jectured. Suffice it to say, it had vanished, leaving no 
trace. But the larger portion of Nedymnus's army 
consisted of Illyrian mercenaries, who, with all their 
savage bravery, were accurate accountants. The trif- 
ling pay had been due for a fortnight; the soldiers 
were beginning to grumble ; some of the subordinate 
commanders even threatened to withdraw. 

In this uncomfortable position Nedymnus, who 
maintained an excellent spy and messenger service, 
applied to his old and trusted friend, the experi- 
enced priest of Poseideon. The lame, sickly galley slave 
who, late the evening before, had uttered a pious vow 
and hung up a votive offering in the temple of the 
earth-embracer, was an emissary of the rebels. 

44 We rely upon your patriotism and prudence " — so 
ran the contents of the little rolled letter which Pelias, 
after a second persual, had burned. " See what can be 
done ! Must our work be destroyed for the sake of a few 
bags of gold which fate maliciously withholds ? That 
would be more pitiable than the death of Achilles by 
the arrow of Paris. Help us, my dear friend. True, 
in accepting the priestly office, you were compelled to 
take an oath to renounce the sword and shield, but nei- 
ther spoken nor unspoken vow prevents your promot- 
ing the welfare of your native land and rendering the 
usurper's victory more difficult." 

Nedymnus's letter had robbed the priest of slumber. 
Even just now during the sacred service, he could not 
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wholly master the feverish anxiety which beset him. 
Now, as he gazed so mournfully into the courtyard, 
where the morning breeze gently stirred the summit of 
the solitary elm, a sense of extreme helplessness over- 
whelmed him. The point in question was at least forty 
talents. Where in the world could this large sum be 
obtained ? There were no longer any wealthy adherents 
of the former rulers in Andros. The prince had too thor- 
oughly removed them. Pelias himself possessed only a 
moderate fortune and this was so invested that he could 
not convert it into ready money. Wherever he turned 
his thoughts : the result was always equally cheerless. 

The image of Phaio, Teukros's wife, rose before 
him. Yes, Phaio would understand his trouble. This 
lovely delicate creature still had a heart for the cause 
of her native land. But what did that avail ? Forty 
talents ! At the utmost she could not have obtained 
even a hundredth part of it, even supposing she would 
be bold enough to act without her husband's knowl- 
edge. Teukros, in his secret antipathy to the ancient 
rule, would never have consented to move even a fin- 
ger in behalf of Nedymnus. Besides, he was not rich. 
— Forty talents ! 

Suddenly an expression flitted over the old priest's 
countenance which brightened it like a ray of sunshine. 
He remembered that Agathon, the Ephesian — the per- 
son who had had the law-suit with Cyparissus, — had 
visited him the day before, scarcely an hour in advance 
of the slave, to ask him to lend his aid in the case, 
which was now reopened. Under the influence of the 
evil tidings brought by the oarsman, the priest had en- 
tirely forgotten Agathon's request. Now it suddenly 
came back to his mind and inspired a radiant hope. 
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If any one in Andros could render aid, it was Cy- 
parissus. 

Immensely rich, this noble had connections with all 
the islands, with Attica, Corinth, and the capitals of 
the Peloponnesus. It would be an easy matter for him 
to obtain the forty talents within a week by means of 
bills of exchange upon reliable money-lenders ; but he 
undoubtedly had a considerable part in cash in his 
house; for his stables, his magnificently equipped 
vessels, his numerous servants — all this continually de- 
voured large sums. And when Cyparissus now heard 
of the peril threatening his native land; when he 
learned that only the temporary lack of miserable pelf 
rendered the victory of liberty doubtful, surely the an- 
cient Andrian spirit must at last stir within the obdu- 
rate breast of this indifferent man, the spirit of self-sacri- 
ficing patriotism, the spirit of hatred against the shame- 
less oppressor. The principle motive, which in Pelias's 
opinion incited the young noble against the former 
government: resentment for the apparent injustice 
which had been inflicted upon him, no longer existed. 
Agathon's proposals were extremely advantageous; 
they almost amounted to renunciation. Pleasure in 
this could not fail to exert so favorable an influence 
upon the sensitive soul of Cyparissus that he would 
now at last understand where his place was in the 
feud between Nedymnus and Cepheus. He could no 
longer avoid recognizing his plain duty as a citizen. — 
Even if he did not seize the sword himself, he would 
make every effort not to let the blades of the heroes of 
liberty rust. 

Pelias painted success with the glowing colors of a 
vivid youthful imagination. He scarcely considered 
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the possibility of failure and also overlooked the fact 
that it had been Cepheus himself who, by re-opening 
the law-suit, obtained for the injured man the satisfac- 
tion upon whose favorable effect Pelias relied. 

The priest started up, hastily called for drink, emp- 
tied the cup at a single draught, and then, accompanied 
by two slaves, set off at once. Passing the solemn 
sanctuary, from whose roofless centre the smoke of the 
smouldering sacrifice was mounting in blue clouds 
toward the sky, he reached, after a brief walk, the 
Street of the Harbor. There was less bustle here than 
usual. True, the customary number of fishing-boats 
were putting out to sea for the daily catch; but the 
merchant-ships, which commonly lay anchored at the 
stone pier in an endless row, were far less numerous, 
and where formerly porters, wharf men, and carters, 
shouting loudly, had swarmed like the gad-flies at the 
mouth of the Lampros, the oppressive silence of a time 
of war now prevailed. Since the outbreak of hostilities, 
traffic with the whole outside world had been confined 
to the most absolute necessities. 

Pelias walked as swiftly as the dignity of the 
priestly office permitted, returning more absently than 
usual the greetings of the people, who warmly wished 
him happiness and health. 

Suddenly he heard some one call his name, Cho- 
erilus, the private secretary of the citadel commandant, 
Eutlas, stood before him, wearing the broad brimmed 
Thessalian travelling hat and grasping the round- 
handled staff. The short, portly man had already 
beckoned from the distance with a half respectful, half 
gracious gesture, and then whispered something to the 
lad Nicippus, who walked at his left, which induced 
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him to step aside with the slaves who formed the es- 
cort. 

Choerilus joined Pelias. 

" So early at the harbor ?" he asked, laughing, with 
unctuous cordiality. " I hoped to find you at home." 

" You ?" 

" Yes indeed, I, the disagreeable Choerilus ! You 
seem surprised — ? Yes, yes, I know that you don't 
like me, Pelias. — But sensible people overlook a great 
deal in the favorite of the gods, as you are called. I 
am free from prejudice and hope that you, too, will 
repress for a moment the repugnance with which I 
have the misfortune to inspire you." 

" What are you saying ?" stammered Pelias. "I 
did not know — " 

"We'll drop that! I don't take it amiss! The 
priest and the jovial man of the world — are incompat- 
ible opposites. Yet I rejoice that you are looking so 
bright and vigorous and youthful. Only it's a pity — 
as I said, I was just in the act of seeking you, and 
now am afraid that I must trouble you with my errand 
in the street." 

" Don't fear that !" replied the priest. " If it can be 
settled here in the street — " 

" Perhaps so. You have charge of the shipwrecked 
people's money. Rumor says that it is ebb tide in the 
strong-box." 

" Whence should the flood come ? The common 
people have nothing; the rich are exiled or they turn 
their backs upon me." 

" Because you are no friend of the new govern- 
ment. — Yes, yes, frowning Pelias ! We know your fits 
of defiance, your secret sympathies. — But, so far as I 
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am concerned, that shan't prevent my doing good 
where I can. 1 have six hundred drachmae for you 
here in my girdle, full six hundred drachmae." 

" That is certainly wonderful." 

" I'll place them at your disposal instantly if you 
will promise me one thing: that my benevolence 
remains secret. There are considerations — the circum- 
stances — you understand, don't you — " 

" Perfectly !" answered Pelias smiling. 

" So, if agreeable to you," Choerilus went on, 
drawing out a little package — "you can write the 
receipt here on this wax tablet." 

" Just as you please." 

Pelias took the sealed package, which bore the 
name of one of the leading Andrian money-changers, 
and handed the half-peevish, half-smiling donor the 
receipt which he requested. All this passed so quietly 
under the shadow of a tavern awning which extended 
out into the street, that no one could have suspected 
the nature of the business transacted here. 

" I thank you in the name of the unfortunate," said 
the priest. 

"Farewell!" murmured Choerilus. "And do not 
forget : the strictest secrecy." 

The two men hastily separated. Choerilus, who 
did not wish to go back the same way, turned in a 
northwesterly direction. With his hands clasping the 
round-topped staff behind his back, he was pondering 
over the whims of the charming Myrtion, who had 
drawn him into the matter of the funds for the ship- 
wrecked people. The gift to the priest of Poseidon 
was the condition on which the lovely creature had 
promised him an interview — at last, after such torturing 
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hesitation ! It was scarcely credible ! Full six hun- 
dred drachmae ! A little fortune ! And why need it 
be the accursed coffer of Pelias? Did the reckless 
girl, besides the fine she made him pay, want to injure 
his reputation into the bargain ? Though it was no 
crime against the state to have aided a work of charity, 
whose management merely chanced to be connected 
with the priestly office, still at the present time it was 
far better to keep entirely aloof from everything that 
was associated with Pelias, the secret friend of the 
revolution. A sensible man now followed more closely 
than ever the politic maxim : better beware than be- 
moan! But this white-armed Myrtion was far too 
bewitching in her blooming, sparkling grace, and her 
smile was so full of delightful promise that Choerilus, 
who had instantly fallen heels over head in love with 
her, forgot all prudence and was filled with the one 
thought : Will she come ? 

" The omnipotence of Eros !" he sighed, walking 
hastily across the market-place, without bestowing 
even a single glance upon his former favorites, the 
round-cheeked girls at the flower-stalls. He scarcely 
heard them as they offered their wreaths, complained 
of dull business, and execrated the hateful war. What 
was the war to him ? He was radiant with happiness 
and satisfaction ! He saw himself in imagination 
beyonjl the Lampros, beside the ruined fountain of 
Heracles — and Myrtion, sweet Myrtion, who was only 
a slave and yet treated him as a queen deals with a 
beggar, Myrtion had looked into her heart and per- 
ceived that souls whose love is as loyal as the private 
secretary's, must be rewarded. She was punctual to 
the tryst, approached with devoted tenderness and 
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pressed her bewitching lips in a pouting kiss to his. — 
Oh, magical dream, which the morrow would convert 
into reality ! 

Meanwhile the priest, in a somewhat altered mood, 
continued his way to the house of Cyparissus. The 
gift from Choerilus, which at first had pleased him, 
now burdened his mind like an evil omen. 

" I went out to seek forty talents," said a voice with- 
in, "and on the way found six hundred drachmae 
It is the payment on account of the Moira. Had 
the gods destined the whole for me, my account book 
would have remained empty. Cyparissus will refuse !" 

As he raised the knocker at the door, a croaking 
raven flapped past him from the text. 

"This, too!" muttered Pelias. "Well, I must 
make the attempt. At least it shall not be my fault if 
the bird of evil presage proves right." 

Cyparissus, who was just talking in the colonnade 
with his helmsman Dion, received the priest of Posei- 
don with the utmost courtesy. 

" I heartily rejoice," he said, "that you at last cross 
this threshold. I was beginning to fear that I had in- 
curred the displeasure of the revered friend of my 
father." 

Pelias strove to find a suitable answer. His 
glance wandered somewhat uneasily over the foreign 
scene, the ships' prows and rams, the weapons, the 
huge grey- green granite sphinxes, the bright textiles 
draped in waving folds between the pillars. 

Suddenly he answered frankly : 

" If I avoided your house, it was in order to shun a 
purposeless dispute with you. We both have passionate 
natures. — Since we clashed so harshly at Teukros's — " 
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" Was I rude ?" asked the nobleman. 

" Not you, but I." 

" By Castor, it would be unfortunate if honest men 
could not speak openly." 

" What is gained by it ?" 

" Well, and to-day ?" 

" To-day I come on business." 

" As a priest ?" 

" As the confidant of Agathon the Ephesian. He 
offers you a compromise." 

" Indeed I He understands now that he can do 
nothing with his claim before impartial judges. I am 
glad. That is a great satisfaction to me." 

" And are you ready to negotiate ?" 

" Why not ? As soon as he admits, without reserve, 
that he is in the wrong — " 

"Without reserve — ? That can hardly be. A 
compromise is always the middle path between two 
opinions." 

" Then let me hear what he has to say ! But not 
here in the aula ! Follow me into my study. There 
we shall be as much alone as Leto on her floating 
island." 

The room which the two men entered was in the 
rear of the peristyle at the right. It seemed to be a 
combination of a chamber of state and a library. 
Ebony book-caskets containing numerous rolls of MSS. 
were ranged on long bronze racks. Broad chairs and 
luxurious* couches, covered with cushions and Baby- 
lonian carpets, invited contemplative repose. Tables 
with writing materials, others with costly articles and 
curios which Cyparissus had brought home with him 
from his voyages, stood along the rear wall, and in the 
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centre beneath the silver hanging lamps. The floor 
was also carpeted. Everything here revealed the 
quiet, aristocratic luxury of solid wealth possessed for 
generations. 

After Pelias had taken one of the arm-chairs, and 
Cyparissus the foot of a cushioned couch, the dis- 
cussion of Agathon's proposal began. The matter was 
quickly despatched. The Ephesian who, since the 
outbreak of the revolution, had cherished an eager 
desire to return to his Asiatic home, offered to place 
the object of dispute at Cyparissus' disposal on pay- 
ment of a moderate sum. He asked about two-fifths 
of the value. Cyparissus was too much the great 
noble to bargain long. The main point was that 
Agathon admitted that the verdict of the kings might 
perhaps be erroneous. 

" Then that is settled," murmured Pelias. " Aga- 
thon will^ be grateful. A lawsuit which might be pro- 
longed for months, would now be more undesirable 
than ever. He sold his warehouse near the wrestling- 
school yesterday ; now there is nothing to keep him in 
this city, and he can sail at once. By the shaker of 
the earth, I almost envy him ! An oppressive atmos- 
phere pervades Andros now." 

" It will pass away," interrupted Cyparissus, smiling. 

" I know not. It presses with leaden weight on 
every limb. — Do you not feel the seething and stir 
around us — ? The events at Gaurion are affecting the 
whole island to its most secret corner. — Who can pre- 
dict what the next few days may bring ? " 

A pause followed. Cyparissus had slightly shrugged 
his shoulders and was now playing with the fringe of 
the carpet. 
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" Are you an adherent of Cepheus ?" Pelias then 
demanded. 

" What do you mean ?" 

" You were a guest at the Marmareia." 

" A matter of courtesy." 

"The soul sometimes expresses itself in social 
forms." 

" Do you wish to blame me ? Was not Teukros 
there, also ? — Teukros, whom you so value ?" 

"Yes, he!" murmured Pelias, frowning. "Teu- 
kros seems like a somnambulist. He does not dwell 
here in the island at all, but beyond the clouds, in the 
most chilling aether." 

" I should think," said Cyparissus, with a tinge of 
bitterness, " that he would be at home on earth also. 
And very pleasantly ! Is he not ardently in love with 
his Phaio ? " 

"He rests with her like the gull which perches for 
an instant on the figure-head to fly onward again. 
No, I know him. To waste even a single word upon 
Teukros would be culpable folly. Occupation with the 
yawning abyss of space has rendered him obtuse to the 
most sacred demands of the times. Sighing will do no 
good and we must submit to it as best we may. — But 
you, Cyparissus, a hero, a warrior, a man of action ; you 
do not behave like a purposeless dreamer. When you 
cross the threshold of the Marmareia, you speak a lan- 
guage which no one can misinterpret. In doing so you 
take sides openly ; you declare that once for all you 
recognize the sovereignty of Cepheus." 

" If you will have it so, yes ! " replied the noble- 
man. " Everything has two sides. From your stand- 
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point, the tenacity with which you cling to the old 
order of affairs may be perfectly justified; for my part,, 
I have had little pleasure from your kings elected by 
the people. Cepheus, on the contrary — I know not 
what could induce me to bear him any special grudge. 
If you could not defend your so-called liberty, it de- 
served to succumb. To me, from the beginning, this 
much reviled despot was considerate, courteous, just. 
— And as I now no longer take part personally in po- 
litical affairs — " 

" But that is just it ! A man like you, still almost 
a youth ! Brilliantly gifted, of ancient lineage! And 
rich as a Persian satrap ! Cyparissus, my friend, how 
much you might be to your oppressed country if you 
would find the strength and the courage — " 

" I feel no vocation for aimless self-sacrifice. All 
these outbreaks of ambition and greed of power disgust 
me. I have fought till I am weary and want rest. 
Rest and pleasure, so far as is still possible in this un- 
endurable world." 

The man's tone and bearing robbed the priest of 
the last doubt concerning the total hopelessness of his 
plan. Even before he told his purpose, it had been 
positively refused. To accomplish what Pelias wished 
would have required wild enthusiasm for the cause of 
the rebellion, exuberant generosity which scornfully 
despised every peril. Cyparissus, however, seemed to 
be completely ensnared in the net of Cepheus, and to 
have forgotten all energy. An air of mournful listless- 
ness had taken the place of his former energy. He 
found the world unendurable, and behaved like a per- 
son who considers nothing on this earth of the least 
importance. 
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So it was probably superfluous to enter any farther 
into the unpleasant affair. 

Pelias rose. His heart contracted convulsively, 
but his face remained unmoved, almost kindly. jCypa- 
rissus, who possessed no comprehension of the distress 
of his native land, must not perceive what a mad hope 
the friend of Nedymnus was mournfully bearing to the 
tomb. Viewed in the broad light of day, it had been 
only a straw to which the priest clung ; he ought to 
have foreseen, from all he knew of Cyparissus, the fail- 
ure, nay the impossibility of even mentioning his pur- 
pose. Yet he suffered unspeakably from the thought 
of being compelled to disappoint thus pitiably the 
(heroes of liberty who had trusted him, and he was 
compelled to summon all his strength in order to hold 
out his hand carelessly to the nobleman and utter the 
words: 

" Each to his own views ! We will not argue ! It 
merely happened to come into my mind' while thinking 
of Agathon and his return home. Once more, thanks 
for your courteous welcome." 

He took his leave. The nobleman, after closing 
the door of the house behind the priest, returned to his 
study, threw himself at full length upon the couch, and 
.became absorbed in grave reflections. Pelias had un- 
consciously touched chords which now vibrated with 
agitating force. What an existence! Crowned with 
all the luxury of the East and the West, glowing and 
vivid in hue as an Egyptian fairy tale — yet so desolate, 
:so poor in genuine satisfaction, so utterly destitute of 
•charm amid all its superabundance! Cyparissus, the 
richest of the rich, was in heart a beggar. The most 
superb galleys lay in the harbor; treasures in the form 
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of pictures and curiosities of the choicest description 
adorned his apartments ; the finest steeds stamped in 
his stalls; the best trained slaves, the most faithful 
stewards and agents, anticipated his wishes ; yet, in the 
midst of all this magnificence, he was unhappy. True, 
in his wanderings to the sources of the Nile he had ac- 
complished great deeds and passed through battles and 
adventures for which many a laurel-crowned general 
would have envied him ; but he had not learned the 
one thing which was the special goal of his struggles — 
the art of forgetfulness. And since his return to An- 
dros it had become evident to him that his flight was- 
futile, that all his labor and self-denial had aided 
him only in semblance. The old spell again bound 
him — ardent love for the wife of the friend of his 
youth. 

Fatal discord! Bewitching Phaio, flower-like in 
her chaste loveliness ! Cyparissus almost grew faint if 
he merely recalled the sound of her voice. He loved 
her with the consuming fervor of a heart which for 
years was sufficient unto itself, and first learned to un- 
derstand its emotions when too late. Without suspect- 
ing his fate, he had associated with Phaio in the house- 
of Pelias, who had been her kyrios and guardian. The 
custom of Andros, which did not, as in Attica, sepa- 
rate the young girls from the youths, gave destiny 
every possible assistance. With a happy heart he 
spent sunny days in her society — a friend, a comrade, 
a brother. Not until Teukros wooed her and was ac- 
cepted did the half-bewildered man realize that she had 
been more to him than a sister. And now this foolish, 
hopeless love would not die, in spite of every effort. 
No resolve availed, neither did any consideration of 
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duty, any derision of the uselessness and lack of mean- 
ing of so intense a passion amid the gay Hellenic care- 
lessness, any outburst of wrath or attempt at forcible 
self-control. 

The young nobleman pressed his hand over his eyes 
despairingly, and groaned in misery and bitterness of 
spirit. And with all this he was forced to say to him- 
self, this Teukros, whom you treasured in your soul as 
a friend, though you ought to hate him, this somnam- 
bulist, as the priest called him, does not even under- 
stand what a jewel the gods have sent to his house ! 
He does not feel how enviable he is, how highly fa- 
vored above all mortals ! 

No, Teukros was blind to his happiness. Doubt- 
less he loved her — in his own way, of course — and al- 
lowed her to flatter him, as a satrap is caressed by a 
slave ; but to sweep her away with him into the regions 
of genuine passion, to shape her life as it deserved to 
be, to lose himself in her completely, as the river is 
merged in the lake — all this was alien to his self-suffi- 
■cient nature. How different existence would have 
been to her had the gods willed that he, Cyparissus — . 
An expression of wild rapture rested upon his glowing 
countenance as he imagined a happiness which, short- 
sighted fool, he had lost forever. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Early in the morning of the ninth day after these 
events a shower of rain fell, which removed all the dust 
and considerably lessened the almost unbearable heat 
which, even during the night, had brooded over the 
island. In spite of the radiant sun, which had long 
scattered every cloud, the air remained cool and re- 
freshing even after noonday. Under these circum- 
stances it was not strange that Telesilla left her home 
earlier than usual to go to the harbor. The shadow on 
the gnomon was still tolerably long when, robed en- 
tirely in gleaming white, she appeared in the courtyard 
with her faithful slave Myrtion, and beckoned to the 
soldier who was to attend her. 

Just as she was passing through the doorway the 
porter met her and handed her a letter from her hus- 
band, Zethohius. Telesilla appeared to be in haste. 
With a quick pressure of the thumb she broke the clay 
seal, and glanced over the huge, clumsy characters 
written by the Thracian commander, as we peruse a 
document whose contents we think we know. 

In fact, the letter could scarcely have anything new 
to announce. The Trojan had already learned from 
Cepheus the condition of affairs before Gaurion. Early 
that morning, during the storm, news had arrived that 
two -thirds of the mercenaries who besieged Bia had 
gone over to Cepheus because, in violation of the 
agreement, the pay had not been given. Various wiles 
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and intrigues were probably associated with this result. 
The main fact was that Cyrus was released from Bia, 
while Zethonius appeared to be relieved from a serious 
peril. The nine hundred lllyrians who remained 
faithful to Nedymnus were driven south-east into the 
mountains, where, condemned to inactivity, they spent 
their time in pursuing vultures and wild goats. The 
rumor now was that Cyrus, at the head of the merce- 
naries who had gone over to him when the siege of 
Bia was raised, would join Zethonius at the earliest 
possible moment, to prosecute the assault on Gaurion 
more vigorously. 

All this had been fully discussed that morning in 
the palace of Cepheus. Besides, the letter from 
Zethonius barely alluded txx the situation of affairs be- 
fore Gaurion. Its principal contents were expressions 
of passionate longing and eager assurances that, even 
to the ardent lover of military life, it was torture to be 
in the field with such a magnificent, divine, bewitching 
wife at home. With almost comical pathos Zethonius 
execrated the detestable fate which had so unexpect- 
edly torn him from the arms of happiness — especially i 
in the fervid month Skirophorion, when, by the dog, j 
there was no pleasure under any circumstances in rack- 
ing one's brains over plans of siege and assault, and 
knocking about hither and thither before the line of for- 
tification in the glare of the scorching sun. 

After the Trojan had ascertained that the volumi- 
nous outpouring of the heart, as she expected, was 
scarcely worth the trouble of reading — for these pro- 
testations of the love of her red-bearded husband had 
recently become a matter of more indifference than 
ever — she thrust the letter into her girdle and bade the 
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Thracian body-guard lead the way. The short dis- 
tance along the deserted Lampros Street was quickly 
traversed. Beside the huge stone pier of the Street of 
the Harbor, near the citadel, lay a dainty boat with an 
awning, manned by only two oarsmen, who had just 
taken their places on their linen covered seats. Tele- 
silla entered; Myrtion followed. 

"Wait here," said the Trojan to the soldier. "If 
the time seems too long, rest in front of yonder wine- 
shop and drink a cup to the health of Zethonius." 

The sun was just touching the peaks of the Aithra, 
whose jagged crags seemed melting in the radiant 
white glow. The sky was steel-blue, the upper por- 
tion of the city, rising amid the olive groves, already 
lay in shadow; but every line of the houses towering 
one above another was distinctly visible, and all the 
colors seemed deeper, clearer, more intense. 

"A divine day!" cried Telesilla, sinking in sweet 
languor upon the crimson leather cushions. "There is 
a luminous softness in the air which stirs the heart, and 
an ambrosial atmosphere is floating over the sea like 
the breath of the foam-born Aphrodite." 

The oarsmen, two strong, broad-shouldered Heni- 
ochi of long-tried fidelity and ability, understood very 
little Greek. So the women were not obliged to take 
any heed of them, especially as the soft Trojan dialect, 
which Telesilla always used in talking with her maid, 
sounded, even to the Andrians, half like Persian. 

"Oh, my mistress," murmured Myrtion, rolling upr 
her eyes, "how desperately in love you are!" 

"By Zeus, yes!" replied the golden-haired woman, 
languishingly. "As much in love as a girl of twelve — 
up to the very roots of my hair! Doesn't that sound 

7 
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ridiculous from the lips of a woman who is as full of 
grand projects as a demigod? But why should I be 
forbidden to unite happiness with grandeur, pleasure 
with authority, bliss with power? Do not the poets 
sing marvellous tales of the amorousness of man- 
slaying Mars? All Hellas, with its gods, is but a sin- 
gle great springtime of love! Why must I alone 
fast and starve?" 

" Certainly, Mistress — you are perfectly right. 
Though I lament that you have lost your heart to this 
incomprehensible Teukros." 

Telesilla waved her hand with a queenly gesture. 

"Could you expect," she asked, with flashing eyes, 
that an ordinary man, a mortal of the stamp of these 
commonplace dunces, would fascinate me? It is pre- 
cisely because he is not like the others, because there 
is something in h»s pallid face which distinguishes him 
from the thousands and millions, that I am so madly 
and desperately in love. I will and must see him at 
my feet, even if 1 am obliged to give up the last rem- 
nant of pride, like a beggar-girl!" 

"No matter! Don't be vexed, but I cannot help 
wishing that Aphrodite had willed otherwise. Men 
are incalculable— this Teukros is utterly so. You know 
what people say : that he has no thought or feeling for 
aught except his quiet home and his dainty Phaio." 

" Phaio !" cried the Trojan, laughing. "True, I 
haven't yet seen the little doll ; but from everything I 
fearn, I must suppose that it is habit and mere thought- 
less custom which binds him to Phaio, rather than a 
genuine passion. I am familiar with these Andrian 
marriages. What does a nobleman here seek when he 
weds? A good, well dowered girl of noble family, 
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wise enough to manage the household and give her 
husband an heir. The little doll failed even there ; her 
boy died of fever when he was two months old." 

" She isn't to blame for that." 

" No, she is not. Only I think — she is one of the 
women who are found in throngs in every quarter of 
the city, who eat, spin wool, and then go to rest ; com- 
pared to Teukros, a chirping sparrow beside the eagle, 
a dull creature, who cannot fill his soul. — And her face, 
her figure! The Inspector of Wells, who is a judge, 
thinks her as insignificant as a binder of garlands. 
Eutlas scarcely remembers having met her, though 
when a girl she was one of his daughter's friends. And 
now, Myrtion, look at your mistress, if you have the 
courage !" 

" Of course, no one can vie with you, Telesilla, 
either in Andros or anywhere else," faltered Myrtion. 
" But love is blind. — And to tell the truth : I am sorry 
for the poor woman. If she really loves him with all 
her heart, and has no higher desire than to make him 
happy — ." 

"Nonsense!" retorted the Trojan. "How long 
have you cherished such tenderly, sorrowful feelings, 
you arch-hypocrite ? Besides, do I mean to rob her of 
her happiness? Let her continue to hand him his 
himation, fill his wine-cup, and direct the women in the 
weaving-room! I shall not interfere! But I, too, have 
a right to happiness, and the part of Teukros which I 
shall take, never belonged to her ; it has slumbered un- 
developed in his breast. For I don't believe the fairy- 
tale of his passion." 

Meanwhile the two Heniochi, with their feet braced 
against the sides of the boat, had rowed steadily on. 
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The little craft glided along the shore in a north-east- 
erly direction with the speed of an arrow. The city 
and the bold, irregular mass of the citadel receded; the 
plain, with its waving fields of yellow grain, opened — 
and now its uniformity was interrupted by the square 
tower, grey with age, on whose platform the astrono- 
mer nightly made his observations. Directly behind 
the tower, half hidden by pines and maples, stood the 
house. # 

" We are rushing on like a trireme," said the slave. 
"We shall reach our goal in less than fifteen minutes. ,r 

" That will be exactly the right time. Do you 
know, Myrtion, my heart is in my throat — ?" 

" It is wonderful how your nature has changed, my 
mistress !" 

" Are you perfectly sure that he will take the path 
to-day ?" 

" Perfectly, so far as that is possible in such matters. 
He has walked there every evening for a fortnight." 

" And always alone ?" 

" Always alone. Phaio has accompanied him only 
once." 

" Yes, yes, you told me so. — But if this time chance 
would — . Oh, it is disgraceful that I should feel so 
timid and anxious ! I, Telesilla, who am accustomed 
to have every one who draws breath follow me with 
longing, must condescend to lie in wait here for this in- 
comprehensible man, as the robber watches the mer- 
chant !" 

. " Don't make too much ado over it !" said Myrtion, 
consolingly : " Lovers ought not to murmur if fate im- 
poses trials upon them." 

" Oh, you are still mocking me ! Trials ! Do you 
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suppose I would have any talent for the part which 
you give Choerilus ?" 

" Ha ! ha I Choerilus, that horrible fool ! The 
simpleton, who does not yet perceive that we have 
shamefully duped him. Yet his lamblike patience 
might be an edifying model to every one. He humbly 
submitted to my keeping him waiting two long hours, 
and then coming just in time to get the receipt ! To- 
morrow I might ask still more — the key of the citadel 
or the state seal, he would give it to me at the risk of 
his life. You see, my mistress, that is what I call a 
loyal nature ! That is the true, genuine love of which 
your friend Eumolpus, in his Spring song, says : * It 
transforms kings to docile slaves.' " 

In spite of her agitation, Telesilla could not help 
laughing. 

" Meanwhile, continue to keep your Choerilus in 
love I" she then said, gravely. " If the worst should 
come — one can never know — perhaps the wax-tablet 
with Pelias's writing will afford a means of ruling him 
more surely than the yearning for your kisses." 

" Do you think so ?" 

" I fear that there will be many changes in Andros. 
Each day I perceive more clearly that Cepheus is only 
a crafty plotter, no hero; not really a brave man, but 
merely venturesome, like the gamester who stakes his 
fortune on the cast of a die. — Alas, my worthy, narrow- 
minded husband! If Zethonius shared my thoughts; 
if he possessed my aspiring spirit, my energy ; he would 
•not cling to his pledged word like a superstitious 
child ! Then — the matter would be far more simple." 

Teukros's dwelling and the square tower had glided 
by. Now came a stretch of coast where a gently ris- 
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ing beach alternated with rough rubble and serrated 
boulders. A hundred more oar-strokes, and the light 
boat stopped in the soft sand near the cliff of Aiolos. 
One of the men sprang into the surf and drew it com- 
pletely on land, while the second ran the inch thick 
landing plank across the side. The two women went 
on shore. 

" There 1" said the Trojan, arranging the folds of 
her robe. " Now row back to the thicket of willows 
beyond the tower. Do you understand ? The grey 
clump yonder. — No, no ! We will rest here a moment 
by the cliff, and walk back the little distance. The 
path along the beach is not dusty, and it is a glorious 
evening." 

The Heniochi, after they managed to understand 
her orders, drew in the plank, sprang into the boat 
again, and rowed slowly away. 

When the awning with its swaying tassels had van- 
ished behind the projecting cliff, Telesilla threw her 
arms around her confidante's neck and kissed her. 

" Am I beautiful, Myrtion ?" she asked, excitedly. 

" As the goddess of love." 

" Then let him come, that proud, unapproachable 
man, who avoids the city and the Agora as he would a 
pest-house ! Let Cypris give me but one opportu- 
nity — ! You see, Myrtion, that time in the garden of 
the Marmareia. — It was already dusk, and I was so 
embarrassed, so awkward. But now, when the divine 
light of day surrounds me, when everything is shining 
and glowing — . Besides, I know now what I did not 
know then : that I am madly in love as a girl of twelve. 
No more uncertainty, no confusion ! I will be wholly 
Telesilla. He need only have eyes to see, and ears to 
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hear the tone of my voice. What do you think, Myr- 
tion ? Does it sound delightfully sweet ?" 

" Alluring.'' 

The two women took their seats on the edge of a 
rough, riven rock, which projected about four yards 
into the sea. Close beside it, more massive and loftier, 
rose the main portion of the cliff, a giant dome, on 
whose summit grew a wild fig-tree. The sun which for 
dwellers in the capital had already sunk behind the 
mountains, was still pouring floods of light here. The 
waves rippled like gentle breathing. With that excep- 
tion everything was profoundly still. No boat touched 
here; no vehicle rolled along the military road above. 
About a hundred paces toward the south, Teukros's 
house and the dark tower rose above the plain; 
farther beyond were the city and the citadel. On the 
other side the northern bay, with its scarcely visible 
patches of reed-grass and lonely fisher huts, floated in 
a misty blue vapor. 

Telesilla gazed southward. The plain house in its 
unpretending garden seemed to her like a Babylonian 
palace. If she had even a glimmering perception of 
what would happen if he really came down the path ! 
She could not approach him without farther ceremony 
and whisper: "Teukros, I love you!" Or even art- 
lessly accost him and ask some question, such as how 
he enjoyed the entertainment in the Marmareia ! For an 
instant the thought darted through her brain : When he 
passes along the cliff, slip into the sea as if by accident. 
— A shriek. — He will see you fall, sink — and must, for 
humanity's sake, draw you out of the water. But she 
instantly rejected it. There was something disagree- 
able about the slipping and falling. Her sense of 
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beauty rebelled against the idea of having her tall, slen- 
der figure, so charming in the grace of free movement, 
fall like an inert mass and thus, as it were, give up inde- 
pendent will. Who could tell whether the sight might 
not be actually unpleasant ? whether it would not look 
childish and ridiculous, if she fell splash, with all her 
weight, into the waves ? And her artificially painted 
brows ? And the magnificent white diplois, which was 
so wonderfully becoming ? No, that wouldn't do. But 
what else could she plan ? 

She pondered silently for a time while Myrtion was 
gathering a few asters from the glittering wet rock. 

Suddenly a tall figure in a thin light-grey upper robe 
came through the door in the garden-wall. Telesilla 
instantly recognized Teukros, who was starting on his 
usual evening walk. Myrtion was well informed ; nei- 
ther the slender Phaio nor even a slave accompanied 
him. 

Telesilla pressed her hand upon her heart. 

" What is the matter, fairest of women ?" asked 
the slave. 

" There !" 

" Certainly And he is coming directly toward 
us." 

" I feel so strangely, Myrtion, so frightened." 

" The terrors of love ! But see how he stands still 
and gazes far out across the sea ! Oh, the queer 
dreamer ! He hasn't noticed us yet ! He has no eye 
for the ambrosial jewel which the gods will soon fling 
into his lap! There — now he is walking quietly, 
thoughtfully on, — fixing his gaze on the ground as 
though the path was a book ! Well, well ! Golden- 
haired queen, this is taking a bad turn. He is passing 
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by without suspecting what you are secretly design- 
ing." 

" Then may Aphrodite aid me !" said the Trojan. 
" Actors' arts in the service of true love. — I believe she 
will value it more than, sacrifices and incense. Tell 
him whatever lie you choose, but summon him by 
shrieking and wailing ! I haven't slept for four nights 
— these last weeks with their terrible excitement, the 
war, the hot month. — There, look here ; Telesilla is ly- 
ing senseless ; her breath fails, her eyes grow dull in a 
terrible fainting fit." 

She had sunk down with her back against the cush- 
ion-like projection of the cliff; the fear which she really 
felt was unmistakably visible on her features. 

Myrtion had instantly understood. With a truth- 
fulness to life which far surpassed Telesilla's powers of 
dissimulation, she wrung her hands and shrieked pit- 
eously for help. 

Teukros started from his reverie almost in terror. 
The next instant he was by the side of the loudly la- 
menting Myrtion. 

" A god sends you !" exclaimed the crafty girl, start- 
ing up. " Am I mistaken, or are you Teukros, the 
astronomer ? Oh, do not scorn us, in spite of your im- 
mortal wisdom ! She who lies lifeless on the rock is my 
mistress, Telesilla, the wife of the Thracian commander- 
in-chief, Zethonius. The terrible war, anxiety for her 
husband — she has not closed her eyes the last fortnight. 
— It came over her as the evil spirit enters those who 
are possessed. — Oh, my lord, if you can, help me to 
carry the unconscious woman to the sand yonder. My 
mind is in a whirl ; I don't know — ." 

" Have you no slaves with you ?" asked the astron- 
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omer, preparing to lift Telesilla, who was secretly trem- 
bling. 

" They have rowed on," stammered Myrtion. a Oh, 
my sweet, worshipped mistress ! If I only had the 
strength, weak, miserable reed that I am ! But it is 
failing. — Merciful Zeus, my back is certainly break- 
ing." 

" Never mind !" said the astronomer. " I do not 
need you. There ! Now spread out the cloak !" 

Myrtion took her long upper garment and laid it 
on the creaking sand. Teukros slowly descended the 
rock. Telesilla, her golden hair loosed, her lips slightly 
parted so that they revealed a glimpse of her glittering 
teeth, lay heavily in his arms. The white diplois had 
slipped from her left shoulder, displaying the beauty of 
the rounded limb. Now, as Teukros laid her carefully 
upon the slave's cloak, she slowly opened her eyes as 
if waking from a death-like stupor. A look of glowing 
fervor flashed from beneath the black lashes and her 
lips faltered sweet, embarrassed words of gratitude, false, 
it is true, yet passionately felt. At that moment it 
seemed to her that Teukros, the only real man in all 
Andros, the radiant, glorious hero, had actually saved 
her from death, the death of her secret desolation, her 
joyless solitude. 

Teukros who, in his guilelessness, as yet had no 
suspicion of any deceit, appeared for a moment intoxi- 
cated. — He had clasped the soft delightful burden so 
closely to his breast that he felt every pulse-throb, every 
quiver of the muscles like a caress. And that divine 
face ! That dewy mouth, which so ravishly lisped his 
name* 

" What a woman !" he thought with a slight thrill. 
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"Zethonius certainly has wonderful happiness. A 
Thracian, a man past fifty — and such a goddess in the 
house ! He ought to build a temple to Cypris !" 

Teukros had turned away as this thought entered 
his mind, not wishing that the expression of ardent ad- 
miration which had imprinted itself upon his features 
should be seen. As if considering whether it would 
be desirable to dip Myrtion's head kerchief into the 
water and spread it on the prostrate woman's brow, he 
stood gazing for two or three seconds at the waves, 
which lapped the sand with a calm, regular rhythm. As 
he again turned, more quickly than Telesilla had ex- 
pected, he caught a significant glance exchanged be- 
tween the mistress and the slave. The Trojan's coun- 
tenance, which had just feigned extreme exhaustion, 
and utter helplessness, was beaming with triumphant 
consciousness of power, while the cunning Myrtion 
smiled so craftily and meaningly that Teukros saw 
through the whole plot as if in the light of a sudden, 
revelation. 

The veins on his forehead swelled with sudden 
wrath. Pitiable farce ! And he had so blindly entered 
the snare of the trickster and her confederate. Nothing 
but accident, the undue certainty of victory, had saved 
him from the curse of absurdity, unworthiness. He 
now remembered her conduct in the Paradise of the 
Marmareia. There was no doubt that Telesilla wished 
to lure him, conquer him, bind him in her chains. 
This discovery was enough to destroy forever the im- 
pression which her peerless beauty had made upon 
him. A woman who wooed ! A woman who boldly 
waylaid a man ! How contemptible, how disgusting ! 

Teukros devoted little time to considering whether 
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Telesilla's design concerned himself or his scientific re- 
nown, whether she really felt something akin to affec- 
tion, or merely the petty desire to bind him, the un- 
susceptible man, the secluded thinker, to her triumphal 
chariot. His opinion was formed. Unwomanliness 
repelled him more than any other defect of character. 

So, with chilling courtesy, he said: 

" I beg you — if you consider it necessary — to rest 
in my house yonder, until you have entirely recovered. 
True, my wife unfortunately is absent; but you will 
find the housekeeper, who will gladly render you any 
service." 

The sudden change in his mood by no means 
■escaped the fair Trojan's notice. He did not even pre- 
pare to accompany her, merely curtly satisfied himself 
with discharging the most unavoidable duties of hospi- 
tality. 

At the first moment Telesilla was mute in the pres- 
ence of this discovery. She only gazed enquiringly 
at the equally puzzled Myrtion. Then her face sud • 
denly crimsoned. She had already sat up, now she 
rose to her full height, adjusted her disordered gar- 
ments, and said as quietly as possible : 

" I thank you for your kind offer. But I am per- 
fectly well now. My boat is waiting by yonder clump 
of willows." 

" Just as you please." 

He bowed and continued his walk. Telesilla 
watched him like a gambler whose last throw has 
failed. When he was out of hearing she exclaimed, 
fairly shaking with rage : 

"I could box your ears, Myrtion. Your foolish 
grin has spoiled everything. Once for all." 
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" Pardon me, Mistress ! If only you had not re- 
turned my glance — ! And yet, after all. — My smile 
was not so great a betrayal. Besides — I don't under- 
stand why he drew back so. He seemed in the right 
course." 

"Silence, and come !" said the Trojan. " This was 
the counterpart of my accursed failure in Cythnus. 
Only my heart was not concerned with crafty Heca- 
tseus. Then it slept in happy absence of feeling. — 
Myrtion, the number of my debtors is increasing." 

So, passing Teukros's dwelling, they walked on to 
the boat. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



It was about the time of the olive harvest, in the 
month of autumn called by the Andrians Pyanepsion — 
the bean-cooking month. The blackish-violet fruit 
had been gathered, the sacrifices in the temple of the 
sun-god made, the garlands of olive boughs borne 
around amid the chanting of the eiresions and solemnly 
hung in front of the houses. The new wine was foam- 
ing in the presses ; the laborers worked more zealously 
than during the summer, and the fishermen were us- 
ing the last few weeks before the commencement of the 
northerly storms to make large catches upon the high 
seas. 

Then, about the middle of the month, news reached 
the capital that the Thracian general, Zethonius, had 
at last broken the resistance of the rebels and victori- 
ously stormed fortified Gaurion. 

In spite of the faithlessness of the Illyrians, the in- 
surgents had at first seemed likely to triumph over the 
paid troops of Cepheus. The wonderful talent of Ne- 
dymnus and the courage of the Andrian youths, who 
gathered with increasing devotion around the standard 
of their idolized leader, conquered every obstacle. Two 
successful sallies had forced the besieging forces be- 
hind the Hedys ; the little band which at the desertion 
of the Illyrians had been driven into the mountains, 
appeared at the right time : the whole left wing, com- 
manded by Cyrus, was defeated in a ten hours' battle. 
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A week later half the island was in the hands of the 
rebels. 

Then, gradually, like an insidious disease, the recoil 
had come. Dissensions in their own camp, miserable 
quarrels about rank, petty jealousies between the nobil- 
ity and the citizens of Gaurion, paralyzed the power of 
the commander-in-chief, who could not carry, in the 
council of war, his plan of marching directly upon the 
capital. When he at last succeeded in conquering the 
short-sighted opposition of these fellow-combatants, it 
was too late. Zethonius, in the meanwhile, had had 
time almost to double his troops by new recruits, levied 
in feverish haste. An unexpected surprise gained him 
possession of the peak of Artemis, the most important 
strategic point south of Gaurion. Defended by this 
mountain he could risk the attack the following day. 
Fate favored him. 

The news of the capture of Gaurion arrived two 
hours before sunrise. On that morning no wheelwright 
plied his trade, no potter turned the wheel, no fisher- 
man spread his sails. The market-place, at an hour 
far earlier than usual, was swarming with men belong- 
ing to all classes of the people ; but no one thought of 
buying. A dull murmur of anxious foreboding ran 
through their ranks. Even the acknowledged parti- 
sans of Cepheus felt a strange anxiety amid their pleas- 
ure. Eutlas's Colchians vainly endeavored, by good- 
natured persuasion or force, to disperse the throngs 
which everywhere blocked the way. There were un- 
pleasant scenes, but the surging and pressing toward 
the Agora increased till the commandant of the citadel 
found himself compelled to withdraw the guards, and 
leave the people to themselves. 
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Among the men who had mingled with the throngs 
to learn particulars was Pelias, the priest of Poseidon. 

The tidings of the fate of Gaurion had fallen upon 
his heart like a block of stone. Up to the last moment* 
he had firmly believed that the peerless Nedymnus 
would maintain the victory. Even yesterday's tidings 
had seemed almost favorable. And now, like a thun- 
derbolt from a light summer cloud, came this terrible 
news. 

Pelias still strove to doubt ; for the intelligence had 
reached the city by way of the Marmareia. But as, 
trembling with agitation, he whispered this warning of 
caution to the two merchants with whom he was talk- 
ing, rather to soothe himself than from any real con- 
viction, Cyparissus approached in his purple-bordered 
himation and brought full confirmation. 

The latter had come from the olive plantation 
which the agreement with Agathon had finally secured 
him. There he had been present when goat-herds 
from Esthlion, flying before the march of the victorious 
Thracian, told his laborers what they had seen and 
heard concerning the events at Gaurion. The last in- 
trenchment had surrendered just before night-fall. A 
large number of the rebels had fallen bravely, sword in 
hand, on the city walls ; still more had forced a passage 
to Ichthyoessa and thence escaped by ship to the island 
of Eubcea. Hundreds of Andrian citizens were per- 
haps in the power of Zethonius. Cyparissus related all 
this with the manner of one who, from motives of hu- 
manity, laments the bloody strife, yet, in the depths ot 
his heart, cherishes the opinion that as you bake, so you 
must eat. He paid a certain tribute of admiration to 
the courage of the vanquished Nedymnus, but some- 
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what doubted his generalship and political wisdom, so 
that Pelias was on the verge of venting the anguish of 
his throbbing breast in Olympic wrath. But the 
♦thronged Agora seemed no fitting place for making a 
political confession of faith, especially immediately after 
the despot's triumph. Besides, he had many questions 
to ask the haughty Cyparissus, so he controlled him- 
self. 

" Hundreds of prisoners ! " he began in a hollow 
tone, " I should never have believed that possible ! I 
thought the insurgents would have been hacked into 
pieces rather than surrender to the foe — ." 

" It appears that the capture of the prisoners was 
effected by stratagem." 

"And do you know, whom — this misfortune has 
befallen ? " 

" No," replied the noble. " But probably the best." 

" Do you think so ?" 

" Of course. It is always so. The rats slip through 
and the lion is caught in the net." 

" The lion — do you mean — Nedymnus ? " 

Cyparissus shrugged his shoulders 

" I know nothing at all. The goat-herds contradict 
themselves." 

" Doubtless you are right," murmured Pelias. "The 
best ! Zethonius may rejoice in this booty. There will 
be a brilliant festival to celebrate the victory. The 
nobler the blood which is offered as a sacrifice to ven- 
geance — " 

"What do you mean by 'vengeance'?" 
" Have you forgotton what Zethonius proclaimed 
the last time that he summoned Gaurion to surrender : 

8 
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'Whoever is captured with arms in his hands will be 
given to the executioner.' " 

" A threat which Zethonius will not verify." 

" True, it the decision rested with him. But the' 
matter originated with the prince." 

" Cepheus will reflect — ." 

Messengers now crowded upon each other. The 
Inspector of Wells brought the news that Nedym- 
nus was dead; directly after it was asserted, with the 
utmost positiveness, that he had gone on board a gal- 
ley eight hours before the surrender of the fortress and 
was probably safe in Eubcea. The probability of this 
flight, which Pelias deemed impossible, was still under 
discussion when Choerilus, the inevitable travelling-hat 
on his head, holding in his hand a fragrant Median 
apple, forced a passage through the throng. His slave 
Lysias preceded him, and two others followed. 

<; Hail to you, Andrians!" fell from his lips as he 
saw Cyparissus and the priest of Poseidon. " Isn't it 
wretched work to squeeze one's way through this cram- 
med Agora ! Yet I can't help it, unlucky mortal that I 
am, for I must raise money from my money-changer 
and the blockhead sometimes closes before the fish 
market is over! Zeus Horkios, we live like hunted 
game, especially when things happen — Do you know 
it already ? We expect Zethonius in an hour and a 
half at latest—." 

" Impossible! So soon ? " 

" Yes, yes, the Thracians ! They ride on the storm 
clouds. The main army, of course, will remain there 
for the present. But a sixth or an eighth of the troops 
is marching here under Zethonius. Cepheus says the 
red-beard's haste is solely on his wife's account. ' To 
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thy arms, my beautiful love !' Well, by the dog, I don't 
blame the old giant." 

" Is Zethonius coming by way of Ichthyoessa and 
' Pogla ?" asked the priest. 

" No, across the mountain pass. The entry will be 
through the Aparktian Gate, wholly informal. We 
shall not strew the flowers and laurel branches till the 
main army comes. Besides, Zethonius is bringing the 
prisoners — all in fetters. The poor dace will now see 
that the shark is not to be trifled with. — But here I 
stand chattering and neglect the money-lender. Fare- 
well." 

He walkpd rapidly on, crowded and jostled on the 
right and left, notwithstanding his escort of slaves, who 
angrily endeavored to open a passage for their master. 

Pelias, too, now beckoned to his slave Thasius, who 
modestly stood at some distance. 

" Come, boy ! " he said in a hollow tone. " This 
confusion makes my brain reel. Did not we have an 
urgent errand — ? " 

" The visit to the Carian's heirs." 

" Right. And afterward the payment of Daedalus. 
My memory seems to be failing. The times are out of 
gear, and your old master is growing weak." 

" Oh, Master !" said Thasius. " You, the wisest, 
shrewdest, most sensible — ." 

Pelias glanced at the youth with a look of the most 
affectionate feeling. That exclamation was one of 
genuine emotion. Thasius loved and reverenced him 
like a grateful son. 

" The Carian's heirs," Pelias continued, " must wait 
to-day. That matter concerns only myself. But Dae- 
dalus, who serves us so honestly, must not wait for his 
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pay. Keep a firm hold of the money, or some thief 
may snatch it from your girdle." 

They now went past the kettles of the pea-sellers to 
the table of the grey-haired Phoenician, who delivered 
to the temple of Poseidon the animals to be sacrificed, 
the wood, and the incense. The account was settled 
in heavy gold staters ; the Phoenician gave a receipt 
and pressed his seal upon it; and Pelias commended 
the man for the cheapness and excellence of his 
wares. 

" There ! That is settled ! And now, my Thasius, fol- 
low me to the house of Teukros ! There come Ceph- 
eus's mercenaries. My soul burns within me — I must 
learn as soon as possible which of the Andrians Ze- 
thonius is dragging hither in chains." 

" I hope, for your sake, that Nedymnus is not 
among them." 

" Poseidon forbid ! Ah, my lad, you do not suspect 
how the bare thought almost robs me of my reason." 

They walked along the western wall past the cita- 
del, through the Aparktian Gate, and followed the mili- 
tary road, which, at the end of half an hour, brought 
them to their destination. 

Thasius knocked. The cautious porter at first 
opened the door only about an inch. When he rec- 
ognized the priest, he eagerly flung it wide, exclaiming 
respectfully : " My lord, I salute you !" Colax, the big 
Molossian dog, which — now unchained — lay in the 
door-keeper's cell, bounded forward, barking joyfully, 
then, wagging its tail, pressed its clever head against 
the new comer's knee. 

" Is Teukros at home ?" asked the priest. 

" In his study," replied the slave significantly. 
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"That means: not at home. I know his habits. 
But your mistress ? Can I see her ?" 

A broad-shouldered man, whose round apple-face 
was deeply flushed, now emerged hastily from behind 
the pillars. This was Symaithus, Teukros's steward, 
the son of a slave-mother; but he had enjoyed the 
gift of liberty several years. He had heard the last 
words and instantly sent one of the girls who were 
busied in hanging the bronze lamps at the end of the 
room, to the women's apartments. He also greeted 
the priest with a reverence which was evidently sin- 
cere. 

Phaio appeared, wearing a crocus-yellow robe, with 
only a flower in lier hair. Pelias, her former kyrios, 
the guardian appointed by the government, went to 
meet her and kissed her brow with paternal affection. 

" May the gods protect you," he said with affec- 
tionate gentleness. " I hear that your husband is again 
buried deep in his work." 

" Very deep," repeated the young wife. " This is 
an exciting time for him. He spent the whole night 
until the stars paled in his tower, and then rested 
barely three hours. Now he is arranging his notes." 

" I fear he is injuring himself. No one can neglect 
sleep unpunished." 

" Oh, there are exceptional cases. — He only works 
as eagerly as he is doing now when some great prob- 
lem chains him. This time it seems to be connected 
with the moon. I assure you, Pelias, he calculates, 
calculates, till his temples burn. — But I dare not inter- 
rupt him. I should destroy the whole web. — You will 
not be vexed if you must content yourself with your 
foolish Phaio ?" 
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Pelias shook his head sadly. 

" No, I shall not be vexed. Who can oppose his 
fate ? Let your astronomer continue his calculations 
in peace ? I do not even know whether, just at this 
moment, he would be a welcome companion to me." 

" What is the matter ?" she asked, timidly. 

" Haven't you heard of the fall of Gaurion ?" 

" Not a syllable. We live here outside the city 
walls as though we were in a wilderness. Omnipotent 
Zeus, what a calamity ! I don't understand it 1 So 
suddenly, so unexpectedly." 

Pelias told her what he had heard. 

"Yes, my darling," he went on with a laboring 
breath, " the dream of liberty is over I have come 
now to wait here until the troops march by. The un- 
certainty which is consuming me is intolerable. I wish 
to shorten it. I must see the prisoners, the prisoners 
whom Zethonius is conducting to the executioner." 

Phaio was incapable of speech. Pressing her hand 
upon her bosom, she led the way. Accompanied only 
by Thasius, Pelias's slave, the two went up to the part 
of the house called the hyperoon, which contained the 
strangers' apartments and those occupied by the slaves, 
and thence to the roof. Here it was pleasant and taste- 
ful. The floor was inlaid with bright-hued stones ; the 
agnus castus, sage, and dwarf strawberry tree grew in 
two somewhat sloping beds at the right and the left. 
In the front, by the parapet, was a bench built into the 
wall, and several movable chairs. 

Pelias and Phaio sat down. Thasius remained si- 
lently in the background, gazing with dilated eyes at 
the peerless scene outspread on every side, flooded with 
sunshine, yet as quiet and peaceful as though the mor- 
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tal conflict around Gaurion was but the spectre of an 
hour's dream. The noise of the harbor and the mar- 
ket place did not reach this solitude, the military road 
which ran below was deserted. 

" Phaio, Phaio !" wailed the priest, " in what a dis- 
astrous time we are living ! Does not our misfortune 
seem as improbable as a Persian fairy-tale ? Formerly, 
yes — at that time there was some cause for it ! The 
intrigues, the base bribery ! And all so secretly done ! 
The foreign mercenaries were already standing in the 
Agora ere one was aware of it. But now, when the 
patriots had an army at command! Just imagine it : 
Nedymnus, the most glorious general in the whole 
Grecian archipelago, conquered by the Thracian lout, 
Zethonius ! All the prayers to Zeus and to Poseidon, 
all the vows and sacred maxims have been futile ! It 
is enough to drive one mad !" 

Not a single word had yet escaped Phaio's lips. 
When Pelias paused, an oppressive, painful silence fol- 
lowed. The priest's venerable head sank heavily on 
the hand which supported it , Phaio gazed toward the 
Hill of Artemis, where the highroad swept in a wide 
curve past the river cliff. 

Suddenly she grasped Pelias's hand and pressed it 
convulsively, pointing toward a spot just above the 
sanctuary of Heracles, where there was a changeful 
glittering and flashing among the bushes. Directly after 
the glint of arms appeared. Spears and round shields 
moved up and down at regular intervals ; the plumes 
and helmets waved in the south-eastern breeze, which 
now blew cool and refreshing from the rippling sea, as 
if to greet the victor. After a time the monotonous 
echo of the tramp of the marching men was heard. 
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Pelias was pale and agitated. His lips moved in- 
cessantly, as though muttering incantations and mystic 
formulas to avert the horrible fact. 

" Happy, thrice happy are the dead !" he groaned 
at last from his inmost heart. 

Then, turning to Phaio, he added in a lower tone : 

" I wonder if Nedymnus has also fallen ?" 

Phaio's long lashes drooped. 

" I cannot describe," Pelias went on, " how this 
thought makes me feel. — Happy are the dead, I said. 
Yet it would be a blow never to be conquered. — For 
me — and still more for the enslaved country. Nedym- 
nus, the man with the iron will, is an army in himself. 
If he has escaped, perhaps there will yet be a future 
for Andros. If he fell, all is over — and forever." 

" Let us hope," whispered Phaio. "His companions 
in arms know that as well as you. They will not faithless- 
ly abandon the heart and soiil of Andrian liberty. If so 
many have escaped, why not the best and the noblest ?" 

The tramp of the mercenaries grew nearer and 
nearer. At the end often minutes they reached Teu- 
kros's dwelling. 

Phaio, with clasped handfe and throbbing heart, 
gazed down with half-closed eyes, while Pelias defiantly 
straightened himself like a wrestler who confronts his foe. 

First came a division of Colchian archers, followed 
by Zethonius, riding a milk-white Coppa stallion, and 
surrounded by his staff. He wore a glittering gold 
breast-plate and a winged helmet, and grasped in his 
right hand his unsheathed sword. 

Perceiving the priest, he raised his head slightly, 
nodded, and shouted in a clear, ringing voice : 

" I greet you, Pelias ! Do you not wish to offer a 
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sacrifice to mighty Poseidon ? Cepheus will wonder, if 
your altars are not sending up incense on the return of 
the victorious troops !" 

"He mocks me as the friend of Nedymnus," mur- 
mured Pelias. " To speak frankly : I have long won- 
dered that the prince left me unharmed, since I never 
made a secret of this friendship." 

" He dares not offend the favorite of the gods." 

" Dear child," replied the priest, " Cepheus would 
commit still worse crimes — and without a pang ! Per- 
haps, in spite of everything, he deems the grey-haired 
Pelias harmless — ." 

Then, looking after Zethonius, he added : 

" Base Barbarian ! The thought that the prince has 
set him over us rends my heart more than aught else ! 
A Thracian ! The son of a Hyperborean slave ! It is 
the very climax of shame ! All-ruling embracer of the 
earth, how happy this island was under the protection 
of her kings ! A single great family — free, and blessed 
with everything which renders earth beautiful! Un- 
til that horrible day of crime came ! Phaio, Phaio, I 
believe I myself am to blame for that fate ! Yes, a 
thousand times yes ! I reproach myself for not having 
perceived the great peril !" 

"You, you reproach yourself?" sighed the young 
wife. How heavily then you must condemn my Teu- 
kros ! Pelias, grief is gnawing at my heart — ! I have 
tried everything. But ardently as he loves me : here I 
am as powerless as a stranger !" 

Her eyes were glittering with tears. 

" Do not be angry with him !" said the priest, who 
was disposed to gentleness from the consciousness of 
his own neglect. 
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" I angry with him ! I love him ! But I ask myself 
sorrowfully : was it a necessity that everything should 
happen as it has done ? What might not he and his 
friend Cyparissus have accomplished, had they not both 
been dreamers ? There is certainly something lofty and 
magnificent in the investigation of the enigma of the 
world ; only I agree with you, Pelias : the soil on 
which we are born has an older right — and, by Zeus, a 
more sacred one!" 

The loud tramp of marching men still rose from be- 
low. The general and his escort of horsemen in glit- 
tering gold armor were followed by a broad column of 
heavily armed troops, sturdy foot-soldiers with short 
swords and long spears. Now, in the midst of a cloud 
of dust, came another troop of horsemen and behind it, 
surrounded by light-armed Colchians, a number of 
prisoners. 

Pelias almost held his breath. He knew most of 
them — aristocratic youths belonging to the Andrian 
nobility, and also a few citizens, who vied with the 
nobles in their bold, brave bearing. 

Last of the train of these unfortunates, led on the 
right and left by strong bast ropes, like a Sarmatian 
bear, a man about sixty years of age, clad in the gar- 
ments of a slave, walked with head proudly erect. 
The eyes beneath his bristly eye-brows looked lustre- 
less, and an expression of infinite sorrow hovered 
around his half-parted lips. 

"Nedymnus!" cried Pelias in atone of agony. 

The fettered man slowly raised his eyes, and his 
handsome, manly face brightened for an instant as he 
tried to smile. But Pelias sank despairingly upon the 
parapet and wept as if his heart was breaking. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Shortly after sunrise on the following morning 
Cepheus was sitting among the myrtle bushes in the 
Paradise. Joy over the victory finally won had driven 
him from his couch earlier than usual. Since the com- 
mencement of the war, it had been his custom, when 
assailed by emotion, to fly to the solitude of his park, 
where no courtiers, no slave disturbed his solitary rev- 
erie. The Cyprian slave-girl carried out the tripod 
and the cup of dark-red Samian wine, placed both be- 
side the marble chair under the shade of the huge 
pine tree, his favorite resting-place, and then withdrew 
like a startled deer. 

To-day the prince was absorbed in his conscious- 
ness of satisfaction, as he sat half reclining among the 
bright striped woolen cushions, his feet, in the low 
shoes with silver buckles, stretched far out upon the 
stool in front of him. The storming of Gaurion had 
really been a magnificent success. From all that was 
now heard concerning the courage of the defenders, 
the Thracians and Colchians must have fought with a 
daring beyond expectation. And the revolution had 
been crushed just at the right time, for rumor asserted 
that the people of the neighboring island of Tenos 
had become more and more warmly interested in the 
fate of the rebels. True, such a thing would scarcely 
have been expected from the grey-haired archon of the 
island; Epicharmus was considered remarkably fond 
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of peace, and now numbered about eighty years of 
age. But his valiant son, Dardanus, had long had the 
Teputation of loving adventure. He was deemed the 
head of a secret war-party which had its adherents 
even in the Council, and if matters promised advant- 
ageously in other respects, might easily carry those of 
more conservative views with them. The Tenian gov- 
ernment gave the archon no means of opposing the 
decisions of the Gerousia. However that might be, 
the speedy overthrow of the enemy had now baffled 
any plans of interference from the neighboring island. 
Ay, it might even be quietly considered whether the 
affair might not be probed to the bottom, and cer- 
tain security demanded for the future, perhaps changes 
in the composition of the Gerousia, limitation of its 
powers — if not even the banishment of the presumptu- 
ous Dardanus. 

Cepheus rejoiced in his personal victory over Ne- 
dymnus almost more than the conquest of Gaurion. 
This powerful foe was the embodiment of everything 
which had ever offered hostile opposition to the usurper. 
Years before, under the government of the kings, Ne- 
dymnus had given the chief treasurer trouble which 
had almost resulted in the loss of his office, and really 
first led to the plan of overthrowing — with the aid 
of Eutlas — the existing government. Later, just be- 
fore the catastrophe, a violent quarrel had again oc- 
curred between Nedymnus and Cepheus, on account 
of the island of Cythnus, with which the chief treas- 
urer had become seriously involved about an un- 
important matter of customs. At that time the se- 
curity of Cepheus's position was considerably shaken ; 
the manner in which Nedymnus exposed and branded 
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him drove him almost to desperation, and only the 
quiet readiness in lying displayed by Eutlas saved the 
confederates. Finally, in the execution of the plot, it 
was again Nedymnus who most obstinately resisted 
and most loudly appealed to the gods against the 
abominable treachery — And now this terrible insur- 
rection, which had extended over half the island until 
Zethonius and his Thracians finally brought it to a 
bloody close ! Wherever the usurper had stumbled 
in his shining path to the heights, Nedymnus had had 
a hand in the game ; Nedymnus had been his fate, furi- 
ously threatening disaster. Now this terrible foe was 
at last in his power, lying gagged and mute in the most 
horrible dungeon of the ancient citadel ! 

The prince seized the wine-cup and took a long, 
delightful draught, then he closed his swimming eyes, 
with a smile of the most ineffable content. Fragrant 
flowers of brilliant hues and refreshing scent seemed 
to be surging around him, scarlet pomegranates, gleam- 
ing violets, and vivid yellow crocuses, amid which 
glimmered snowy shoulders and deep, dark eyes. — 
What a comfort, after the dull anxieties of these last 
few months, to dream a while in half slumber beneath 
the rustling trees, feeling only the one thing : you are 
at rest from your mortal foe ! 

Suddenly footsteps echoed near. Cepheus started 
from his cushions, and involuntarily laid his hand upon 
the Syrian dagger in his girdle. 

" Who dares ?" he hissed through his clenched 
teeth, while his eyes peered fixedly into the shrubbery. 
"Tiridates shall answer for this." 

But directly after a flash of joy illumined his plain 
features. Pushing the stool away, he rose and went to» 
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meet a woman attired in a pink ampechonion who 
came from among the myrtles. 

"Telesilla !" he warmly exclaimed. " Unexpected, 
but welcome. By all the gods, who admitted you 
here ?" 

" The Colchian guard over at the side gate." 

" The man has forfeited his life." 

" On the contrary. I gave him three gold staters 
because he had the courage to hold the spirit above 
the letter. Your warder, Tiridates, from whom I re- 
quested admittance at the main gate, showed less in- 
telligence. He refused even to announce my presence 
to you." 

" Must I blame him for it ?" 

" No, reward him ! For the fidelity which acts 
without reasoning is also valuable in these perilous 
times. I ask only one thing : that you do not harm a 
hair of the worthy Colchian's head ! I commanded 
him to open the door — by virtue of the authority which 
streams from the prince to his friends." 

Cepheus smiled. 

" And you leave Zethonius so early, so shortly after 
his return ?" 

Telesilla shrugged her shoulders and cast a glance 
at the questioner which sent burning thrills through his 
whole frame. What meaning did not that sweetly en- 
thusiastic uplift of the eyes convey ! Faint reproach 
and devoted admiration; feminine timidity, and be- 
witching flexibility — how could Cepheus doubt that 
Zethonius did not possess her heart ? That enthroned 
there was a more august, a nobler, an omnipotent per- 
son — ? 

Cepheus believed the mute protestations of that 
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look to be sincere. Completely enthralled, he grasped her 
hand and pressed the soft fingers passionately to his 
lips. Telesilla silently conducted him back to the rest- 
ing place. 

" You magnificent woman," he whispered in falter- 
ing tones, " am I to sit, while you are standing ?" 

" Why not ? Although you allow me the rights of 
a friend, I feel that I am really your slave. If you 
will grant me the favor, I will take the stool at your 
feet." 

Sinking down upon it, she pressed -her filleted head 
dreamily against his knee for an instant. 

" There !" she whispered in a tone of repressed pas- 
sion. '• And now let me congratulate you ten thousand 
times upon the final victory of your arms!" 

She knew this man to the inmost core of his nature. 
By thus renouncing her personality and feigning to be 
absorbed in unselfish fervor, she conquered him the 
more surely and permanently. Now luring and now 
denying, sometimes apparently carried away by her 
passion, and again seemingly struggling with her sense 
of duty and her loyalty to Zethonius, she wove a mag- 
ical net from which there was no longer any escape for 
Cepheus. 

The glance with which she looked up during this 
tenderly whispered speech made the color mount into 
the face of the susceptible prince. He stroked her 
golden hair with a trembling hand, Telesilla drew back, 
feigning a slight shiver. 

Yet now, in the midst of his rapturous mood, a feel- 
ing akin to angry resentment suddenly assailed the 
prince. His natural lack of consideration, which re- 
garded every obligation as restraint, indignantly re- 
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belled. This troublesome Zethonius, doubly trouble- 
some because he owed him a debt of gratitude ! Nay, 
more ! Cepheus admitted that Eutlas, the command- 
ant of the citadel, also hovered before him with his dis- 
agreeable warnings. Damisca! Always Damisca! He 
must set the Andrians whom he had enslaved the ex- 
ample of a pattern husband ! He must continually re- 
member the pale, bloodless creature, who for months 
had not left the women's apartments in the Marmareia 
except, at the utmost, to dream away a few hours in 
the afternoon in an armchair under the fig-trees in the 
aula ! A glorious sovereignty, certainly, which just at 
the moment when it was struggling most ardently for 
independence must bow before Zethonius and Eutlas ! 

He bit his lips, then, shaking off these thoughts, 
said : 

" But probably you did not come here merely to 
congratulate me and press your sweet face against my 
knee, Telesilla ! You could have found a time and 
place for that this evening. I see it : you have some- 
thing on your heart !" 

Telesilla rose. The pink ampechonion floated 
around her like a royal mantle. 

"Yes, you are right !" she said, solemnly. "For- 
give me that, in the friend whose favor renders me 
happy, I forgot the prince and the ruler." 

Now she stood as if her lips had never known a 
smile. Her eyes were earnest and heavy with thought, 
her beautiful features looked as rigid and pale as mar- 
ble. With quiet dignity she kept her hands firmly 
clasped across her breast, a statue whose only sign of 
life was the tremor of the muscles of the brow. 

"I came to ask, my lord," she continued in the' 
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tone of a sibyl, " your decision concerning the fate of 
the rebels." 

" I have already told you that I should leave it in 
your husband's hands. He has fettered them; let him 
now judge them according to Thracian martial law." 

" Very well," replied Telesilla. " But Zethonius has 
a strange, two-fold nature. In the field he is a raging 
Barbarian, who destroys everything within his grasp. 
Yet scarcely does he breathe the smoke of his own 
hearth-stone and unbuckle his armor, when the Thra- 
cian good-nature and heaviness return. You know, 
Cepheus, the Thracians are beer-drinkers. Zythus, 
they call the horrible stuff. Zethonius really ought to 
be named Zythonius, for he excels all other Thracians 
in consuming it. The liquor makes people stupid and 
good-natured. Why am I using so many words? 
Yesterday evening, ere he went to rest, Zethonius re- 
sembled a Hyrcanian lion ; to-day he is a lamb ! He 
wants an abundant meal, a nap after it, then a drink- 
ing bout according to the custom of his home — and to 
arrange all the rest peaceably and amicably." 

" What do you mean ?" asked the prince. 

" Why, he feels no anger. He will spare the life 
of even that monster, Nedymnus. He frankly told me 
so just now at breakfast. I talked till my throat was 
parched, but it did not avail. He knows better. 
Enough blood has flowed. First fight and vanquish, 
then exercise mercy. The imperilled sovereignty can 
be strengthened by generosity as well as by victorious 
battles." 

Cepheus listened in silence. Only the increasing 
, flush around the eyes and on the brow revealed the 
^fierce wrath seething in his heart. 
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' ( Go on !" he said in a hollow tone, as she paused. 
"What does Zethonius intend to do now? Doesn't 
he want to have the dilapidated house of the deserving 
chief of the revolution rebuilt at the government's ex- 
pense ?" 

<k Perhaps so," she answered, smiling. " But to 
speak seriously : my worthy husband seems to me com- 
pletely out of his senses ! All the prisoners, including 
the terrible Nedymnus, are to be banished. He is 
firmly convinced that you will approve his purpose." 

" The fool !" cried Cepheus, furiously. 

Then he seemed to reflect. With all his severity, 
he was flattered to learn that Zethonius considered him 
so moderate and generous. He was considering 
whether the " fool " had been applied to the right per- 
son. His rule over the island was now firmer than 
ever Perhaps Telesilla's opinion that a prince who 
had obtained the throne by force could hold it only by 
the most pitiless severity, might be wrong. Suppose 
the incorrigible Nedymnus was kept in chains — what 
more need be feared from the little band of restless en- 
thusiasts who were magnanimously permitted to leave 
the island unpunished ? Most of the survivors had 
escaped. And it would produce an edifying, admira- 
ble impression upon Andros, if the prince, immediately 
after the triumph of his army, showed himself as gentle 
and indulgent as a father. 

Telesilla perceived the current of his thoughts. 
With prompt decision, she relinquished the minor mat- 
ter, in order the more surely to accomplish her main 
purpose, the destruction of the hated Nedymnus. It 
was he who had baffled her ambitious plans at Cyth- 
nus and opened the eyes of the merchant-king, Heca- 
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taeus. The hour of retribution had come at last. And 
here Telesilla united her thirst for vengeance with the 
demands of expediency. Even in chains Nedymnus 
would be a constant menace to peace. The hopes of 
<all fugitives, of all the open and secret foes of Cepheus 
would find sustenance in this prisoner ; nay, the thought 
of releasing him must in itself incite men to daring en- 
terprises. And now if Cepheus, as well as Zethonius, 
wanted to set him free — ! Nedymnus was not the man 
to sheathe his sword, merely because Cepheus had 
spared him. The Andrian general did not fight be- 
cause he felt any personal dislike toward the prince, 
but purely for the sake of the cause. 

" Then be it so !" said the Trojan, quietly. " The 
rank and file, who were half led astray — very well ! 
Drive them to foreign lands, to Tenos, to Asia — and 
thus end the matter. But Nedymnus, who, in his blind 
fury, threatened not only your sceptre, but your life, 
who has vowed that he would hurl the destroyer of 
his native land into the sea, weighted with stones, like a 
mangy cur — Nedymnus ought on no account to be 
spared." 

"What?" whispered the prince, fairly trembling 
with rage. "Where and when did the scoundrel 
dare — " 

Telesilla drew a crumpled paper from her bosom. 

" Convince yourself ! I found that yesterday in my 
"husband's chiton." 

Cepheus glanced over the page with a frowning 
brow. It was a letter from Nedymnus to Cyrus, 
Cepheus's lieutenant-commander — the answer to a re- 
quest for a truce. He would make no compact with 
the partisans of the usurper. And then followed the 
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words which Telesilla had just quoted. Zeus Horcius 
and the protecting deity of the island were summoned 
to witness that Nedymnus would keep this oath to the 
miserable wretch — better than Cepheus had kept the 
one which he swore to the kings elected by the peo- 
ple — and the ancient Andrian government. The con- 
clusion ran as follows : 

" And you, Cyrus, who, in your Thracian home, 
were a hero and an honest man : ought you not to blush 
to serve so shameful a cause for the sake of gain ? Cast 
your pay at the feet of the employer who dishonors you 
and fight where real laurels and the gratitude of a lib- 
erated people await you ! Join us, on whose side jus- 
tice and law are battling ! Save yourself from the net 
of the perjurer who, sooner or later, must drag you 
down with him to ruin !" 

Cepheus had blanched to a corpse-like pallor. 
Trembling with rage and hate, he crushed the infuriat- 
ing paper in his hand. 

"He dies !" he exclaimed, hoarsely. " And he will 
die alone ! That is my pleasure. Tell your husband 
that I will spare the foolish youths whom he has taken 
prisoner, both nobles and citizens ! Let them leave 
Andros this very day. But Nedymnus shall atone all 
the more horribly. He shall die, miserable and des- 
pairing, amid the most cruel tortures.' , 

Telesilla seized his hand. 

" Now I recognize you again in your grandeur !" 
she said in a tone of the most intense admiration. 
" You disdain to destroy the limbs, and strike solely at 
the head. But that you crush with divine fury, like 
Zeus when he hurls the thunderbolt." 
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CHAPTER X. 



While Telesilla withdrew in the same way that she 
had come, the prince went to the little museum in the 
outer courtyard and sent one of the body-guard to Eut- 
las, with the request that the commandant would come 
to the Marmareia immediately on very important busi- 
ness. 

" Like Zeus when he hurls the thunderbolt !" 
Cepheus repeated the passionate Trojan's words with 
fierce satisfaction. Yes, that was the real, world-sub- 
duing royal dignity which, without long consideration, 
struck and shattered with the swiftness of thought. 
Civil law was by no means infringed by this course. 
The point in question was the condemnation of a rebel 
who had been caught sword in hand, as it were in the 
very act : and who, moreover, neither denied his crime 
nor made any claim to a formal investigation. So deal- 
ing with the case according to martial law was a mat- 
ter of course. Besides, as commander-in-chief, Cepheus 
— in spite of the arrangements which he had made with 
Zethonius — remained in full possession of supreme au- 
thority. He could re-assume at any moment the right 
of decision which, from motives of political expediency, 
he had bestowed upon the Thracian. And the recall 
was necessary if Zethonius showed that he lacked the 
penetration requisite for the exercise of his authority. 
A man might be a brilliant general and, at the same 
time, a very mediocre statesman. 
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Eutlas came. Cepheus greeted him with evident 
agitation, then inviting him to sit down, he gave him 
the letter of the rebel leader. 

" Read — and tell me what you think I" 

Eutlas's little glittering grey eyes plunged deep into 
the by no means edifying document. Gradually, his 
shrewd, ugly, bird-like face, with its semi-circular brows, 
assumed an almost mocking expression. The muscles 
around the prominent hooked nose twitched and quiv- 
ered as if from a repressed smile. 

Cepheus watched the changes of feature with the 
most strained attention. Eutlas was the only man at 
court who dared to oppose the prince, nay, even to up- 
braid him when, by some rash act, he sinned against 
the principles of political prudence, or aimlessly roused 
public opinion against him. The part played by the 
commandant in such cases was the more effective be- 
cause he always couched his remonstrances in the most 
polished phrases, and never failed in the respect which, 
as a subordinate, he owed to the head of the state. Eut- 
las's opinion weighed the more heavily in the scale be- 
cause, by his rigidly correct mode of life, he did more 
than any other government official to make the popu- 
lace forget the origin of the new sovereignty. This 
time, it was true, Cepheus was firmly resolved to hold 
firm against all persuasion ; yet it would have been a 
great satisfaction if the commandant had recognized 
the necessity of the punishment to be inflicted without 
proviso. 

" Well ?" asked the prince, impatiently. 

" The old tone !" replied Eutlas. " I know that long 
ago." 

" And you remain so calm, so cold-blooded ?" 
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"Am I to excite myself because Nedymnus talks 
now as he spoke years ago ? Besides, I know what 
awaits the vanquished. — The menace of your general, 
Zethonius, was unequivocal. ' 

Cepheus uttered a sigh of relief. 

" Well ! Now listen ! I wish, in this affair, to antici- 
pate the Thracian. — His method is too long for me. 
Had Nedymnus conquered, my fate, and probably 
yours, too, would have been fulfilled long ago. I will 
pay the rascal in his own coin. I commission you to 
conduct the arch-traitor without delay to the cell of the 
hopeless, and there have him strangled." • 

Eutlas bent his head in assent. 

" As you command, my lord. I will not venture 
to propose — ." 

" No, Eutlas ! No mitigation ! No delay ! I will 
grant him an hour at the utmost. Let him arrange 
whatever he has to arrange and make his preparations : 
then pitilessly down to Tartarus !" 

" Then I will request official instructions." 

" You shall have them. Everything shall be done 
strictly according to regulation — regulation of martial 
law." 

He sat down at a table with ivory feet, took a pur- 
ple-bordered sheet from a little ebony casket, and be- 
gan to write. His hand shook. Hastily, yet clumsily, 
the reed painted the cruel letters upon the greyish- 
yellow papyrus, then drawing the heavy gold ring 
from his forefinger, he imprinted his seal upon it. 

" There ! Now proceed ! I wish your private sec- 
retary Choerilus to be present at the execution and 
write a report of it. When all is over inform me ! 
And send a herald to proclaim it to the people ! The 
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city must learn, without delay, how promptly justice 
pursues its course. Set the remainder of the prisoners 
— except the three oldest — at liberty to-day. I will 
merely banish them from the country. Their respite 
will extend to midnight." 
Eutlas rose. 

" But meanwhile this sentence is to be kept secret ?" 
he asked, sighing. 

" Why ? Do you imagine that I fear changing my 
resolve or being influenced even in the slightest degree ? 
Perhaps by a demonstration of the so-called patriots ? 
On the contrary! For aught I care, tell the palace 
steward ! Then we shall be sure that all Andros knows 
it ere the herald swings his trumpet." 

Eutlas thrust the death-warrant into his girdle and 
slowly left the room. 

When Cepheus was alone, he stood still a moment 
as though petrified. Nedymnus, the favorite of the 
people, the idol of the rebels, was to be strangled by 
the executioner of the new despotism ! Not killed in 
open battle, not honorably struck to the heart by the 
free sword-blade, but strangled ! The thought was hor- 
rible ! Then the prince's glance fell upon the brilliant 
picture which adorned the wall on the right above the 
Babylonian couch. There was the eagle of Zeus as, 
with gleaming blue wings expanded, he seized with his 
blood-red beak a yellowish green serpent. The same 
design was engraved upon the square onyx which Ce- 
pheus wore in his ring. The eagle of Zeus had sealed 
the paper which condemned his hated rival to death. 
Yes, this picture was symbolical of the situation of the 
prince. He, too, was struggling with a venomous race 
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of vipers ; he, too, must seize pitilessly, if the poison of 
his foe was not to sully him at the last moment ! 

Clasping his hands behind his back, he paced im- 
patiently to and fro, counting the minutes before the 
arrival of the messenger who was to inform him that 
the death-sentence had been executed. — He seemed to 
himself absolutely in the right — the right of the eagle 
who slays the hissing viper. 

After a while some one knocked. Cepheus glanced 
toward the door in surprisie. Could it be the messen- 
ger from Eutlas already ? 

" What is it ? " 

" My lord," said the deep voice of the Colchian 
body- guard, " the princess, your august wife, asks ad- 
mission " 

Cerineus opened the door. Supported by her atten- 
dant slave, Damisca, pale and hollow eyed, tottered 
across the threshold. A mournful, embarrassed smile 
hovered around her lips as, in a scarcely audible tone, 
she greeted her husband. Leaning against the wains- 
coted wall, she sighed heavily and then motioned to 
her companion to leave her alone with the sovereign. 

" You seem exhausted," said the prince, frowning. 
" Why don't you rest longer ? " 

" I could not sleep — a leaden weight is on my 
breast — an anxiety, a dread — ." 

" Shall I not give you a chair ?" 

" No, I thank you. I shall be more comfortable if 
I stand so — Cepheus, my dear friend — " 

"What is the matter? You are as white as a 
sheet. " 

•' I will tell you — I wanted to say — Cepheus, is 
what is whispered in the palace true ? That you have 
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issued the command that — the hapless Nedymnus — 
shall be put to death ? " 

" Yes ! " he answered. " Does that surprise you ? '* 

" Cepheus, you cannot mean it ! Consider ! Though 
he had been ten times your foe and a rebel, he only re- 
presented the ancient original power; that which was 
the law before you ascended the throne. If you slay 
him, you will call down the vengeance of Zeus — ." 

v You talk like a fool. If I wield a sceptre, I must 
rule sensibly. Indulgence to this criminal, who assails 
my crown and life, would be the sheerest madness." 

" But it will not do. — You formally gave Zethonius 
the right—." 

" A right which the sovereign bestows, he can re- 
call. I shall explain the peremptory reasons to Zetho- 



nius." 



" Yet listen to me ! Only this once ! Cepheus, my 
beloved husband, I had a terrible dream last night ! I 
saw Nedymnus dead upon the funeral pyre, which was 
lighted by the Colchians. An immense cloud of smoke 
rose and rolled in lurid volumes over the Marmareia. — 
You called for help, but the smoke stifled you. — Ce- 
pheus, by all that is sacred, renounce your terrible pur- 
pose ! I shall die of fear. And, if you do not care for 
me, oh; think of your innocent child! Do not call 
down the hate of the Immortals on his head ! " 

" Women's folly ! " muttered Cepheus. " You are 
exciting yourself harmfully. Dreams are but bubbles." 

" No, Cepheus ! Dreams come from Zeus— especi- 
ally dreams after midnight ! Oh, I saw it all just as 
distinctly as I now behold your museum here ! Cepheus, 
you do not suspect with what boding, ardent love 
my heart clings to you, although for months you have 
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not granted me one kind word ! I have only a single 
prayer to the gods : your happiness ! Oh, it is anguish 
beyond description to know that the man to whom one 
looks up in admiration, like Semele to the Thunderer, 
can perpetrate an injustice ! How often this knowledge 
has robbed me of sleep." 

" What are you saying ?" interrupted the prince, in- 
dignantly. 

" Do not be angry with' me !" she pleaded, humbly. 
" I say it with a good intention ! And it is the truths 
Regardless of your oath of fealty, you seized the crown 
and overthrew- the government. But this is now ac- 
complished, and the omnipotent gods would perhaps- 
pardon you everything, if you should obtain forgive- 
ness from the Andrian people. — Be gentle, Cepheus. 
Vanquish by kindness and magnanimity the hearts* 
which are alienated from you ! See, on my knees I 
beseech you — mercy for the prisoners ! Mercy, mercy 
for the hapless Nedymnus !" 

" Rise !" said the prince, grasping her clasped hands t 
" Some one is knocking." 

The Colchian guard announced the private secre- 
tary, Choerilus. 

Slowly, almost clumsily, the short figure drew nearer. 
The bloated face, with its swollen eyes, bore traces of 
an emotion which, spite of its horrible character, was 
probably not wholly without charm. 

" Illustrious Prince," he began, laying his fat hand 
upon his heart. " Eutlas, the commandant of the cita- 
del, sends me. Your order is executed." 

Absolute silence followed. Damisca, who had riser* 
hurriedly as Choerilus entered, sank as if crushed upon 
the arm of the nearest chair. 
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After a time Cepheus began in a low tone : 

" I thank you, Choerilus. How did the criminal 
die ?" 

" My Prince, due respect deprives me of the possi- 
bility—" 

" Speak without circumlocution ! I knew that he 
would revile and blaspheme in death." 

Choerilus glanced anxiously at Damisca. 

" In the presence of your august wife — ?" he stam- 
mered confusedly. " By all the gods, I dare not." 

" Certainly in her presence ! Damisca has just been 
interceding for the evil-doer! Speak, and do not with- 
hold a word ! I command you !" 

" I would rather you demanded a year of my life. 
If I must then. — But do not revenge it on my unfortun- 
ate person. — So ; Nedymnus, when the commandant 
told him your sentence, fell upon his knees." 

" Spartan courage !" sneered the prince. 

" Not from alarm," the private secretary continued, 
4i but to pray fervently. And then — " 

" Well ! Go on ! Why do you hesitate ?" 

" Then he raised his hands to Zeus and invoked the 
most terrible curse of the Immortals upon your head." 

" The wretch ! What did he say in his mad fury ?" 

" He swore that he scorned death ; that neither 
wrath nor desire to avenge his own fate influenced 
him, but — how shall I utter it?" 

" Simply repeat literally what he said." 

" He said, if my memory is correct : ' I could for- 
give all save this one thing : that he is the destroyer of 
my native land ! And then — but it is too terrible — " 

" On pain of my wrath, do not omit a syllable ! I 
wish to know all, do you understand, all !" 
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" Why, he behaved as if Zeus had already heard 
him. — 'Thou wilt strike him, Omnipotent One,' he 
shouted, in a resonant voice, * strike him in his dearest 
possession — his only son ! Thou wilt not permit this 
boy to continue his father's work of bondage. Still 
innocent, but capable of guilt, he will wither ere he 
reaches maturity !' Thus the rebel shouted, raved, and 
raged, and would have said still more, had not the exe- 
cutioner thrust a wad of cloth between his teeth and 
showed him the scourge. As the hour was then over, 
there was no difficulty. He did not move, and the exe- 
cutioner's men finished him in a trice." 

Damisca had pressed her hands over her face, fairly 
waxen in its pallor. Now, with a- wailing sigh, she 
sank slowly to the floor. 

Some feeling akin to passion stirred Cepheus's 
heart at the piteous sight of the fainting woman. His 
boundless rage with Nedymnus disguised itself, half 
unconsciously, in the garb of less selfish emotions. He 
now had this poor sufferer and her darling, his four- 
year-old son, to avenge upon the dead man. He could 
persuade himself that his wrath sprang solely from the 
wounded heart of the husband and father. 

" Call in the soldiers !" he exclaimed, turning to 
Choerilus, who stood staring helplessly. "The Col- 
chians ! The girls from the women's apartments ! The 
leech !" 

Meanwhile, even before the secretary left the room, 
Damisca recovered her consciousness. Cepheus, with 
remarkable solicitude, accompanied her to the entrance 
and committed her to the care of the servants. 

" Go to bed, child 1" he said, affectionately. " Such 
exciting scenes do not suit your fragile health. And 
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•calm yourself. Why should we heed the invectives of 
an infuriated mortal foe ?" 

Damisca cast a grateful glance at him, and bowed 
her head. Leaning on the arm of a female slave, she 
tottered to the women's apartments. 

When the sound of her footsteps had died away, 
Cepheus turned with wrathful eyes to Choerilus. 

"And now, mark how I shall answer the curse of 
Nedymnus! The herald who proclaims to the Andri- 
ans the execution of the sentence will have still more 
work! What am I saying? You will send twenty, 
thirty, a hundred heralds to all quarters of the island; 
and you will write it on every plastered wall in letters a 
foot long — I, Cepheus, refuse burial to the rebel Ne- 
dymnus." 

"My lord, do you say — ?" 

"I say what you have heard. I refuse him burial! 
Let the corpse be thrown on the sea-shore — as food for 
the birds! I know not whether there is another world, 
but, if there is, the infamous wretch shall not find rest 
in it." 

"Consider, my lord — " 

"I have considered everything — and, Choerilus, it 
ill beseems you to give counsel before you are asked." 

"Be that far from me," faltered Choerilus. "I, your 
unworthy servant ! I only thought : consideration for 
the populace, the pious feeling of the masses — " 

"I care nothing for the pious feeling of the masses. 
Whoever takes sides with Nedymnus can have his 
pious feelings wounded. It must be a chastisement 
which will freeze every one with horror. The firmer 
their belief, the better for us ! So the matter is settled ! 
And now hear farther ! Draw up a document — some- 
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thing to the following purport: Any one who ventures 
to thwart our command and give the corpse a grave, 
either by stratagem or force, shall die upon the Agora 
by the hand of our executioner. The same punish- 
ment will befall every one who renders the slightest as- 
sistance to a person acting in opposition to my com- 
mands, or who aids him, after the act is performed, to 
escape. Nay, whoever gives him food or drink, suffers 
him to rest in his house, or otherwise shows that he ap- 
proves the deed — shall also be delivered to the execu- 
tioner. I'll take care to fetter the pious feeling of 
which you have babbled ! Have you understood?" 

"Perfectly, my lord!" said Choerilus. 

"Draw up such a paper in terse, striking terms — 
then proclaim its contents widely with the rest. You 
are responsible for having the whole accomplished be- 
fore noonday. Now send Tiridates to me. He is on 
duty at the main entrance of the park." 

Choerilus bowed low, sighed faintly, as if under the 
burden of a weighty responsibility, and retired. 

Three minutes after Tiridates entered. With his 
hand resting on his sword-hilt, he stood motionless at 
the door, tall, fair, and blue-eyed, a true Northland 
giant. According to the Thracian custom, he wore 
only a moustache, whose twisted ends hung down like 
ripe ears of corn. 

"I have sent for you," Cepheus began, "first to 
praise you and to express my royal gratitude." 

The fair-haired warrior looked radiant with joy. 
Cepheus folded his hands across his breast and then, in 
a gracious tone, continued: 

"Early this morning you refused admittance to the 
wife of my commander-in-chief, Zethonius, although 
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aware that this unusually talented woman enjoys my 
confidence, nay, that I often consult her about difficult 
questions." 

"I was aware of that, my lord! And I also sup- 
posed that you would not be angry if I admitted her." 
"Yet you refused?" 

"Of course, my lord! Your order was: Let no 
one cross the threshold! Where your command is in 
question, I ask no interpretation. I think, duty is 
duty." 

"That is a word I like to hear. I thank you for 
your fidelity — even in so unimportant a matter — and 
from this hour will double your pay. Besides, since 
this little incident again proves that you are the em- 
bodiment of trustworthiness, I have selected you for a 
post which I can confide only to the most capable and 
fully tested -" 

"My lord, you shame me — " 
"Have you heard that Nedymnus is executed?" 
"I learned it from the private secretary." 
"Then you also know what else we have decreed?" 
"Probably. The dead man must not be buried." 
"Even so. And to you, my friend, I now commit 
the guarding of the corpse. Take twenty of your best 
men, go with them to the commandant, Eutlas, and 
have the body delivered to you. Slaves shall be the 
bearers. Carry the strangled criminal on a beggar's 
bier to the northern bay, where it is most desolate. 
There cast it somewhere upon the sand. Pitch your 
tents at a proper distance and prevent, by force of 
arms, any attempt to baffle our command. Have you 
understood?" 

"How should I fail to do so?" 
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"Now to work at once! The sooner Andros learns 
that I am in earnest about the horrible punishment, the 
better." 

"Mj lord, you command: — I obey." 



CHAPTER XI. 



The deep blue sky, glittering with stars, spanned 
the island and the sea. A slight breeze whispered 
among the rushes on the shore of the northern bay, 
and swept the smoke of the fire blazing near the beach 
in heavy, undulating clouds landward. Around this 
fire the part of the division now on guard sat on shaggy 
woolen blankets — fair-haired Tiridates in person, with 
three of his men. The others were already asleep in 
the tents, several hundred paces nearer to the high- 
road. Beyond on the sand, where no blade of grass 
nor flower grew, lay the lifeless body of Nedymnus, 
with only a cloth around his loins, and the locks of 
hair falling in long strands over his massive brow. The 
flames of the camp-fire fell with an uncanny light upon 
the disfigured countenance, and flitted like a will-o'-the- 
wisp over the clenched hand which rested upon the 
sunken breast as if chiselled. On a low post at the 
dead man's feet hung a white wooden tablet bearing 
the shameful inscription: 
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" Atimos, Asebes, Aparatos." 

" A dishonorable man ; a criminal, — an accursed 



one." 



One of the soldiers now rose, went over to the body, 
paced around the corpse, and hurriedly returned. 

" I am chilled with horror to the very marrow of 
my bones ! " he said, shuddering. Then, with strange 
eagerness he seized the cup filled to the brim with 
foaming zythos, and emptied it ere he set it down. 

" What frightens you ? " asked the Thracian. 

" The dead man is moving." 

" Nonsense ! " 

" It's all very well for you to say so. But I'm not 
mistaken. Rely upon it : the soul which finds neither 
peace nor rest has just shaken its body." 

" You are a Greek, and not used to Thracian beer. 
That's all. Better quench your thirst with spring 
water ! Else you'll fall asleep as did Argus during the 
flute-playing, ere the guard is relieved." 

" Don't fear ! " retorted Sabaios. " Whoever can 
drink Andrian wine will be able to manage your zythos. 
No, Tiridates ! My brain is clear : but I don't know, 
something is hovering around me like the horror of the 
nether world. Don't you hear the wailing and moan- 
ing in the rushes yonder? I know you Northlanders 
scoff at the Greek Erebus — ." 

He put his broad, calloused hand to his throat, 
where he wore on a slender hemp cord a probaskanion 
as a protection against the evil eye, and an ivory amu- 
let as a defence against spirits. 

"You're mistaken there," replied Tiridates. "We, 
too, believe in a hereafter; we, too, know the holy awe 
of the under world. Only it seems to us an idle tale 
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that a dead man should ever return from its abyss to 
haunt the living." 

"Yet I know an instance!" said one of the other 
two soldiers, who hitherto had remained silent. 

"You, Rhadios?" 

"Yes, by Zeus! I am a Thracian, as well as you, 
though my native village is a world-wide distance from 
yours. And it happened in that village." 

"What?" 

"That a dead man returned and nightly rattled iron 
chains until some one followed the ghost. It went to 
Mount Sarva and stopped at the chasm of Istuma, 
flung its chains in and then vanished in the moonlight. 
When, the next day, they searched the place, descend- 
ing by rope ladders into the chasm, a half mouldered 
corpse was found among the blackberry bushes. It 
was raised and buried. From that time the spirit was 
at rest." 

"Such things are old women's tales," said Tiridates. 

"No old woman told me," muttered Rhadios, "but 
the man who experienced it, a sturdy land-owner, and 
a learned man besides, for whom life had no mysteries. 
He had plenty of book-rolls, dozens of them, and cured 
epilepsy and fever — " 

"No matter. I don't believe it." 

"Then you would probably deny the Cocytus and 
the terrible ferryman?" asked Sabaios, still clutching 
his amulet. 

Tiridates shrugged his shoulders. 

"I know nothing about it. If there are such things, 
I shall find out soon enough when I descend there." 

"We Greeks universally believe it," Sabaios went 
on, in a hollow tone. "Have you never listened when 
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some wandering minstrel sang the verses of Homer at 
the Harbor, or near the fountain of Heracles ? They 
tell the story of how Odysseus, the king of Ithaca, de- 
scended, while still a living man, to the abode of the 
dead. It has always made my blood run cold when I 
heard it. And one feels, besides, that every word is 
true." 

"I don't remember," said the Thracian. "I've 
never had any fancy for such horrible tales. Except the 
story of the Cyclops, who beat the prisoners into mush 
till one of them put out his goggle eye with the stake; 
or the trick of Circe, who transformed men into swine 
— I like those very well. But such frightful matters — " 

" Now, that's where I'm different," sighed Sabaios. 
"The journey to the realm of death — once, at Tenos — 
I tell you tnat would have stirred even you! It was 
a man of sixty, with snow-white hair, like one who has 
had many experiences. He did not really sing, but he 
talked and touched the strings of the cithara; but his 
voice sounded like music. — And, as the darkness gath- 
ered and the sea lapped the shore, all the stars seemed 
to bend; everyone held his breath, and I saw stern 
men shed tears. Nothing but the truth can move us 
so deeply. Yes, Tiridates, our kingdom of the dead is 
a reality! At that time I know, when I closed my 
eyes, I saw it all before me as if in a mournful twi- 
light; the hovering shades, the meadow of asphodels, 
the ashen, silver-gray poplars of the realm of Perse- 
phone — ." 

"I, too, have heard the song," murmured Rhadios. 
"It touches the heart strangely ! All the wan shapes 
which glide and tremble and whir like bats — ! And 
then, when Odysseus seeks the shade of his mother, 
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and she does not recognize him, and is obliged to drink 
blood, that her eyes may be opened — " 

"Pshaw!" cried Tiridates. "Let us drop Erebus 
and talk instead of matters of war or love! That suits 
men of the sword better than this mournful babble! 
Your health, Rhadios ! " 

"Yours!" replied Rhadios, swinging his wine cup. 
"But we must be saving. The jug is nearly emptied, 
and we shan't be allowed a second one." 

"With good reason. Rejoice that you are not 
obliged to be wholly dry! Guard-duty requires sobri- 
ety." 

The conversation now did turn upon all sorts of 
warlike experiences and other adventures. The fourth 
soldier, a slender Bithynian who, until now, had bent 
silently over the fragrant zythos and from time to time 
sipped it with no great eagerness, described his three 
years in Persia, interweaving several original jests, at 
which Rhadios and Tiridates laughed heartily, while 
Sabaios, from time to time, muttered a maxim and 
touched the amulet with his left hand. 

" Stop !" whispered Tiridates, suddenly. 

He had seated himself so that the fire was at his 
left, the spot where the dead man lay on the sand at 
his right hand. A slight turn of the head was enough 
to allow him to overlook the whole space from the 
rushes on the shore to the thicket of alders beside the 
military road. It seemed to him that something was 
moving near the outermost bushes. 

At the swift word of warning, Sabaios half started 
up but Tiridates signed to him to keep quiet. 

" There is something wrong over yonder," he said, 
softly. " Rhadios, your eyes are like a Cilician sea 
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eagle's. Do you see the two dwarf trees at the left of 
the great alder which has such broad branches, almost 
like a head with a tub turned over it ?" 

" I see it," whispered Rhadios. 

" Well ? Don't you notice anything ?" 

Rhadios gazed in the direction with contracted 
brows. 

"Yes!" he said, very positively. "Something is 
creeping over the ground there." 

" I'm right, then ?" 

"Yes, indeed! Two shadows are gliding along, 
pressing closely to the earth. — Now they are coming 
nearer." 

" Don't stir !" commanded Tiridates. " I see the 
whole now. — Those are the fellows who tried to take 
us by surprise the first night. Really, they are stealing 
along like jackals ! Keep quiet, Sabaios ! No rattling 
of weapons ! Do you want to frighten them back ? 
By Pluto, surely you have heard that the prince will 
give two months' pay for every one who is caught ! 
Just let the fellows come up quietly. We'll pretend to 
be unsuspicious ! Then, as soon as I start up, run with 
Rhadios toward the left and cut off the retreat ! Not 
yet ! — Nor yet ! — Now /" 

The four men sprang from their seats like lynxes. 
Sabaios and Rhadios turned westward ; Tiridates and 
the Bithynian dashed directly toward the two dark, 
creeping forms, which, still crawling flat upon the 
ground, had approached within nearly fifteen paces of 
the corpse. But the next instant the mysterious figures 
were standing erect then, turning, dashed away in long 
leaps. 

Tiridates and the Bithynian rushed hotly in pursuit 
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of the fugitives. The former already believed himself 
on the eve of triumph. The distance between him and 
the hindmost man was lessening; besides, they fool- 
ishly took the direction toward the thicket, thus describ- 
ing a curve which Sabaios could not fail to cross. In 
fact, the latter was already shouting close at hand his: 
" Stand and surrender !" Suddenly the pair darted to- 
ward the right with twofold speed. It seemed as if, 
hitherto, they had husbanded their powers, and now, 
in the decisive moment, first exerted them to the ut- 
most. Tiridates and his companions still panted a 
hundred paces in the rear, but they perceived that far- 
ther pursuit was useless. The two forms flew like sea 
swallows and, after a short time, vanished in the dark- 
ness. 

Tiridates returned, dripping with perspiration. 

" Curses on it!" he exclaimed, lifting his iron hel- 
met. " Let somebody else seize the fellows ! Only the 
nimblest youth dashes along like that." 

" If they are not shades," said Sabaios, — " illusive 
forms from Persephone's — ." 

" Oh, spare us the phantoms of your brain ! Those 
were youths of very substantial muscular power. May 
vultures seize them ! Had you been swifter of foot, 
we should have done a good business." 

" I ran like a Paphlagonian racer. I hurled my 
lance, too — " 

" And hit nothing ! By the hail of Zeus, we have 
no luck, Sabaios ! An evil beginning ! Curses on it, I 
say !" 

The most accursed thing was yet to come ! The 
chase had not lasted three minutes, yet meanwhile the 
thing which the guards ought to have prevented, had 
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happened. Returning to their post, they saw that their 
zeal had aided the misfortune. The upper part of the 
corpse was strewn with sand, and on this sand lay a 
heavy cypress bough. According to Andrian custom 
the burial was thus completed. 

" 1 wish the sky would fall upon us !" cried Tiri- 
dates, despairingly. " The two scoundrels had accom- 
plices ! The whole thing was a feint to lure us away. 
And we, thrice accursed blockheads, fell into the snare!" 

" No one knows it yet/' faltered Rhadios. " If we 
scrape off the sand and throw the branch into the fire — " 

" No one knows it ! Not even the rascals who have 
outwitted us ? You'll see how the news will make its 
way in a trice. It will be a rare morsel to the rebels ! 
Everybody will discuss it before noon." 

<4 Suppose we unanimously deny it ?" 

" Deny it, when the . prince asks us upon oath ! 
There, look here ! This alone settles it." 

He had pulled up the stake to which the tablet with 
the dishonoring inscription had been fastened. A small 
fragment still clung to one of the two steel nails : the 
tablet had been torn away and evidently stolen by those 
who had effected the burial. 

" The cunning dogs !" exclaimed Tiridates. " Of 
course! The prince must learn that their plot suc- 
ceeded! Now they have the proof! And they will 
take care that it duly reaches his hands ! By Pluto, I 
could throw myself on my sword !" 

All this was uttered with the utmost haste and in a 
dull, harsh tone, in a wild outburst of anger. A pause 
now followed, and as the men stood silent and per- 
plexed around the corpse, a noise suddenly echoed 
through the darkness, which instantly put fresh life into 
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their benumbed minds. There was a peculiar creaking 
and grinding among the rushes on the shore — then a 
hollow sound, like a log of wood rattling on a plank. 

The men dashed into the sedges with the most fran- 
tic haste. They saw a small boat, containing three oc- 
cupants, push swiftly off from the strand. Two were 
rowing, the third, closely muffled in a cloak, sat at the 
helm. 

When Tiridates reached the shore, the boat was far 
beyond the reach of a spear. 

" Too late, Sabaios ! " he groaned, panting for breath. 

Rhadios now came up also. In powerless rage he 
sent a spear hurtling after the receding boat. 

" Oh, the scoundrels ! " he shrieked. 

The soldiers stood with dilating eyes, gazing as if 
crazed across the ever widening space between them 
and the skiff containing the men who had buried the 
dead Nedymnus. 

The Bithynian only had darted some distance north- 
ward, as if he must find a way of escape from this futile 
effort. 

Now he uttered a shrill cry 0^ delight. 

" Tiridates ! Rhadios ! Here ! " he shouted at the 
top of his voice. " All is not yet lost. Make haste 
and see !" 

At the spot from which he had called lay a fisher- 
man's boat, the only one to be seen for miles. The 
guards rushed to it, severed with their swords the bast 
rope fastened around the trunk of a stunted willow, and 
pushed the craft out upon the sea. Six oars were under 
the thwarts ; four of which proved perfectly serviceable. 
And now the waxing moon rose broad and brilliant 
above the rippling tide. The skiff with the three fugi- 
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tives had gone in the direction of the city ; the shining 
furrow made by its keel was distinctly visible. 

" Forward ! " cried Tiridates. " A god has grant- 
ed us this favor ! True, the wretches have a long start, 
but there are four of . us, and we are men of steel ! 
Swifter, my Rhadios. Only on condition of our seizing 
them will the prince forgive us for having been the big- 
gest blockheads since Julus the barber." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



It was on the same evening described in the last 
chapter — and almost at the same hour. The house of 
Teukros was already buried in the most profound 
silence. The male and female slaves had long since 
gone to their domatia, drawn the curtains over the win- 
dows, and put out the clay lamps. 

Phaio, the young wife of the master of the house 
alone still sat in the peristyle talking in a low tone with 
her waiting maid, Harma, who was skilled in playing 
stringed instruments. The lyre and the wand still lay 
untouched in the ebony case ; neither Phaio nor her 
attendant had been in the mood that day for the melo- 
dious airs of Mitylene, which usually echoed so gaily 
and lightly through the gathering darkness. 

" Now you know, Harma," whispered Phaio in an 
agitated tone. " I could not help relieving my mind 
at last. To tell the truth : I think Cepheus's evil deed 
is the greatest crime a mortal can commit. Even 
granting that he was authorized to destroy the body, 
did Zeus give him any right over the fate of the 
shade ? " 

" That can no longer be changed ! " sighed the 
slave. " Calm yourself now, and do not needlessly ir- 
ritate your wound! Who knows whether the prince 
will not be as severely punished through his shameful 
cruelty as the victim ? If the murdered man's spirit 
does not find rest in Hades, it may happen that it will 
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float upward at night and rest in a dream upon the 
breast of its mortal foe. — Whoever has such a visit sees 

* 

all earthly things vanish in smoke. He wanders aim- 
lessly about the world, neither food nor drink refreshes 
him, sunshine nor the breezes of heaven ; an eternal 
melancholy tortures his mind till madness and despair 
seize him." 

" Come, it is growing late ! " murmured Phaio, as if 
her thoughts were far away. 

Harma rose, lighted the hand-lamp, extinguished 
the flames in the iron sconces, and went before her mis- 
tress to the thalamos. 

Meanwhile Teukros, the astronomer, was pacing 
:slowly to and fro among the beds in the garden of the 
house, pausing from time - to time to gaze eastward 
above the brick wall. A yellowish light pouring thence 
over the sky now announced the rising of the moon. 

Steps sounded from the direction of the city. Teu- 
kros went to the garden gate, pushed back the bok, and 
•opened it. 

Cyparissus entered. 

The friends exchanged greetings. 

" I am alone," said Cyparissus. " My body-slave is 
ill with fever, and the others disturb me when I am fol- 
lowing the path of your mysteries." 

" You are right, Cyparissus ! Let the poor fellows 
have their night's rest. This has been a long day." 

" Does the incomprehensible Phainon still absorb 
you ?" 

'• I have given it up for the present. For several 
•days past I have watched the moon." 

" I almost thought so. All these nights it has 
•sailed through the azure sky like a tangible gold ball. 
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The air is so clear and transparent now. It is an irre- 
sistible temptation to gaze into the moon's unveiled 
face. If only I had your all-penetrating eye, Teukros ! 
But even as it is — you are the reaper : I will follow as 
the gleaner — timidly and modestly." 

"The eye does not do everything here," replied 
Teukros. "It only yields the matter; thought ani- 
mates it with a soul. If you would only — ! But of 
late you do not take half so much share in my investi- 
gations as formerly. I must thank you that to-day, at 
least, you will strive — " 

" No, no, Teukros ! Do not think that ! But the 
conditions of the times, the constant anxieties, the 
bloody rebellion — " 

" How can the rebellion affect you ? You did not 
fight on either side." 

" Nevertheless, it all weighs heavily on the mind. 
And now — this unprecedentedly horrible result ! You 
know that I was no friend of the insurgent chief: but 
the savage, cruel vengeance to which Cepheus has low- 
ered himself — " 

" Do you know his motives ? Before judging, we 
must learn accurately everything which has occurred. 
Nedymnus, too, was certainly violent. Had he con- 
quered, perhaps Cepheus would now be lying on the 
beach. There, drop these thoughts — ! Hate and en- 
mity are the ancient destiny of mankind. Here on 
earth a perpetual conflict is ever raging : the stars alone 
are steadfast and unmoved by anger." 

With these words he led the way to the square 
tower whose, grey masonry towered, strong and mas- 
sive, into the clear air of the starry night. 

Cyparissus followed silently and thoughtfully. la 
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passing his glance rested upon the lofty window of the 
sleeping-room, where Harma was now helping her mis- 
tress to undress. A purple woolen curtain covered the 
opening except for the space of a hand's breadth, 
through which streamed the warm, yellow light of the 
lamp. From this window his eye wandered with an 
accusing expression to the figure of his friend, who was 
now putting the heavy tower key into the lock of the 
metal-studded door. 

The friendship which Cyparissus felt for Teukros 
was a genuine one, and had been tested by many years. 
But this did not prevent his feeling a fierce pang at 
the thought of Phaio. 

Within, illumined by the light whose rays he ab- 
sorbed into his soul like a divine cordial, was the most 
bewitching of women — to Cyparissus the incarnation of 
every charm — and Teukros, instead of throwing himself 
joyously into her arms, was unlocking the ancient Cy- 
clopean tower and making preparations to spend the 
night in watching the moon. 

Teukros possessed this superb flower of woman- 
hood, and did not know how to prize his happiness ! 
Cyparissus, who would have sacrificed everything for 
a single word of love, had been condemned by fate to 
stand aside forever, almost stifling with the torturing 
belief that Phaio, notwithstanding all her husband's 
merits, felt a yawning void in her heart. It was this — 
not the state of the times — which now kept him away 
from Teukros more frequently and for longer periods 
than during the first weeks subsequent to his return. 
When thus compelled to see Teukros living on so 
quietly and equably, apparently wholly absorbed in the 
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mysteries of his science, the burden of his own misery- 
became too unendurable. 

" Where are you, Cyparissus ?" the astronomer's 
voice now called. 

The former hastily followed him. 

The brass lamp was already burning in the lower 
story of the tower. Teukros lifted it from the floor, 
raised the wick with a small hook, and slowly closed 
the heavy oak door behind his friend. Then he shot 
the bolt. 

They ascended a narrow wooden staircase to a 
large room, where a five-branched chandelier hung 
from the rough beams. In the centre stood a square 
table with book -rolls, parchments, writing materials, 
compasses, and other geometric-mathematical instru- 
ments ; in front of it were two chairs and by the wall 
at the right and left was a stone bench with cloth - 
covered cushions. 

Teukros, accustomed to wait upon himself, lighted 
three of the branches in the chandelier, carefully turned 
the hour glass which stood beside the uncanny-looking 
plaster mask, and then went on. 

Another wooden staircase, still steeper and nar- 
rower, led to a second room and thence to the plat- 
form. Before reaching it, one passed a basalt slab per- 
haps an ell square, set in the rough, uneven masonry. 
This was the turning stone of the Athamas niche. Here 
Teukros kept the plans, books, and drawings needed for 
immediate use. A pressure on the lower edge where 
the staircase projected, set the stone in motion. A 
legend was associated with the niche. The tower dated 
from the same period as the citadel restored by Cepheus 
and was the remaining portion of a small fort, the rest 
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of which had been in ruins so long as the memory of 
man extended. When Teukros had the tower rebuilt, 
a skeleton in chains was found behind the slab. Popu- 
lar rumor now asserted that it was the remains of Atha- 
mas, a dreaded pirate, who, in the most ancient times, 
had been conquered by the Andrian kings. Ere one 
was aware of it, a legend had arisen, rich in pictur- 
esque, though unfounded details; for in reality it was 
not the skeleton of a man, but of a child. 

Teukros turned the stone, took out what he needed, 
and stepped upon the wooden roof, where Cyparissus 
already stood, leaning dreamily upon the parapet. 

"What is the matter?" asked the astronomer. 
" Was not that a sigh ? And you are gazing down into 
the depths below, while our radiant realm shines above!" 

Cyparissus started, then quickly regaining his com- 
posure he raised his hand and, with a frown, pointed, 
in the direction of the northern bay, referring for the 
second time to the fate of the dead rebel chief as a 
cloak for his personal suffering. 

"There!" he said, gloomily. "I cannot help it, 
Teukros, it is so opposed to all the dictates of human- 
ity. Until now I have been almost a partisan of 
Cepheus. I thought : victory belongs to strength and 
shrewdness, and if the kingdom succumbed, it ought to 
go to ruin. — But now the one horrible fact is ever pres- 
ent, chilling me to the heart: There on the sea-shore 
lies a citizen of Andros, unburied, a prey to the vulture 
and the eagle. — Nothing like this has been witnessed 
on Grecian soil since the days of Creon." 

As Teukros made no reply, he went on with increas- 
ing impetuosity, now seeming to feel in reality what 
formerly he had merely feigned : the indignation of the 
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free Hellene against the usurper's inhumanity. He 
branded, almost in the very words used by Phraio, the 
petty vengeance which pursued its victim to the realm 
of shades. It was horrible enough that Cepheus should 
have had the grey-haired Andrian noble strangled like 
a thieving slave, but that was nevertheless within the 
bounds of possibility. But this contempt of all piety ! 
The extension of the pitiless punishment to the tortured 
soul. It was perhaps worthy of a Barbarian, but not 
of a Greek, who had heard the songs of Homer. 

"You take the matter far too seriously," said Teuk- 
ros. "Whoever has been allotted a happy fate after 
death by the gods will receive it, no matter whether the 
corpse is buried or dishonored. Do you really believe 
that the unfortunates who are lost at sea in a storm 
have no peace throughout eternity? These are mere 
fables, Cyparissus, at which the man of intelligence 
smiles." 

"Fables," repeated the other. "What we have be- 
lieved from our childhood; what is rooted in the hearts 
of so many millions; what the noblest priests — even a 
man so free from prejudice as Pelias — daily announce : 
are all these things fables?" 

Teukros shook his head. 

"Honor the dead!" he said, reverently. "That is 
indeed a beautiful command — and I respect the piety 
which seeks to guard the lifeless form of a loved one 
from any rude or unholy touch. * But my idea of the 
Immortals is too lofty for me to be able to believe that 
such power over the destiny of the soul is bestowed 
upon us poor, perishable creatures. Ought we, weak 
mortals, to have the ability to determine the future of 
spirits? Inconceivable. Besides, Cyparissus, any one 
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who — as you and I have done — obtains even a glimpse 
of the infinite depths of existence, it seems to me, can 
only deem the silver poplars of Persephone's domain 
and the river Cocytus a vague symbol, a faint echo of 
what cannot be expressed in earthly words." 

"Certainly. I, too, plainly distinguish the kernel 
from the husk, the eternal truth from its poetic vest- 
ment. Yet, if there is a continued life after death — " 

Teukros kindly checked him. 

"Let us drop these questions, which can never be 
fully answered by any mortal ! See, the moon is rising 
higher and higher — to credulous folk, the goddess Se- 
lene ; to us, a mysteriously formed world, a giant stone 
ball with irregularities and chasms, hills and valleys! 
It is the same with all subjects of popular superstition 
as with the moon." 

He went to the table, in whose center a large sheet 
of papyrus, weighted at the two upper corners, lay be- 
side a reed pen and the ink. The yellow light of the 
lamp fell steadily upon it. Teukros now placed two 
copper stands upon the table at the left of the lamp, 
and laid a tube made of thin brass, about the length of 
a man's arm, across them. Through this tube, which 
was evidently intended to protect his eyes from the 
light, Teukros was in the habit of looking at the moon. 

"Now listen, Cyparissus!" he began. "Every 
evening, as soon as the moon is clear, I draw its un- 
even edge — I mean the line between the dark and the 
illumined part. All the outlines are far more distinct 
than when it is full. By using these daily sketches, I 
intend to correct the chart of the full moon I made 
long ago. Nay, more, my friend. From the increas- 
ing and diminishing of the shadows, I can estimate 
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with tolerable accuracy the height of the mountains of 
the moon." 

"That is no difficult feat as soon as you know the 
distance of the moon." 

"I am working at that, too. But understand me 
accurately. When I say the heights, I mean the heights 
in relation to the diameter of the moon. What this is 
still remains doubtful." 

Cyparissus nodded. 

"Once when I was returning from Rhodus several 
years ago," he said, thoughtfully, "and Andros was ris- 
ing from the sea far away on the extreme verge of the 
horizon, the whole island stood forth in relief against 
the disk of the moon like a passing cloud. Andros, 
transported to the heavens, would perhaps appear to 
us the tiniest of the stars— I told myself this — and at 
the time attempted to calculate approximately the dis- 
tance of the moon. But the estimate proved incorrect. 
Three hundred miles — that was evidently too little. So 
I did not mention what had been such an utter fail- 
ure." 

"Very natural!" replied Teukros, smiling. "Ter- 
restrial mathematics, as you use them, do not suffice 
for the infinite spaces of the heavens. The foundation 
of your observations was faulty. I tell you, according 
to everything I have now ascertained, five or ten times 
your three hundred miles would still be too short. In 
the last eclipse of the moon I obtained the convic- 
tion—" 

He paused. The door of the tower was shaken, 
and violent knocking followed. 

Both men leaned over the parapet in the utmost as- 
tonishment. 
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"What is it?" cried Teukros. "Who is making 
such an uproar below ? " 

"I — Pelias, the priest! Let me in, Teukros, by 
the welfare of your Phaio!" 

The voice of the supplicant for shelter sounded in- 
tensely agitated. Filled with anxiety and alarm, Teuk- 
ros went down the creaking stairs and opened the door. 
"I can go no farther!" groaned the priest, panting 
for breath. "Cepheus's guards are close at my heels I 
Hide me, or I am lost!" 

"You, Pelias? What crime can you have commit- 
ted?" 

" Do not ask. Cepheus is not hunting the crimi- 
nal, but the man loyal to duty. Omnipotent gods, 
there they are! Do you hear the clank of weapons? 
There, and now the door of your house is shaking un- 
der the blows of their sword-hilts." 

Teukros, bewildered at the first moment, had quickly 
considered what was to be done. The only hiding- 
place possible was the niche in the wall where he kept 
his astronomical instruments: the niche of Athamas. 
If the soldiers had heard the legend, discovery was 
probable; in any other case it was scarcely to be 
feared. The tyrant's myrmidons were nearly all for- 
eigners, who had eaten their master's bread only a 
short time, held no intercourse with the populace, and 
showed little interest in the affairs of the island. So 
the attempt promised success. At any rate, there was 
no choice. 

" Come ! " said the nobleman, leading the way cau- 
tiously in silence. Pelias followed. On reaching the 
top of the tower, he turned the basalt slab, saying in a 
tone as low as if the pursuers were already on the 
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stair: "Here! It is close and narrow — but necessity 
knows no law. As soon as the danger is over, I will 
■come for you and we will consult farther." 

The priest, exhausted almost unto death, slipped 
into the niche, Teukros pressed the slab into its place 
and hurried to the platform. 

" A sorrowful surprise ! " he said to Cyparissus. 
" Pray make your escape before these soldiers enter the 
tower. If annoyances or worse things occur, I would 
rather deal with them alone. It is easier for one per- 
son to invent credible falsehoods — you can render no 
assistance." 

Cyparissus clasped his friend's hand. " I feel a pre- 
sentiment of misfortune," he said, sorrowfully. " Send 
me news as soon as possible ! " 

Cyparissus left the tower unharmed and walked 
swiftly along the shore to the city, which lay before 
him in the moonlight, pallid and dreamlike, dominated 
by the irregular black mass of the citadel. 

Teukros, however, sat with a throbbing heart at his 
table on the lamp-lit platform, and resting his head 
upon his hand, anxiously awaited what could not be 
escaped. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



The guards who, meanwhile, were knocking at the 
door of Teukros's house, were the very soldiers wha 
had pushed off from the shore of the northern bay in 
the fishing boat and pursued the men who had buried 
the body of Nedymnus : Tiridates, Rhadios, and the 
Bithynian. At first the skiff containing the fugitives 
seemed to maintain its vantage, but the mercenaries- 
wielded the oars so impetuously and diligently that the 
distance soon lessened perceptibly, and the hunted men 
could not help foreseeing their fate. A few hundred 
paces from Teukros's dwelling, they suddenly turned,, 
headed directly for the shore, and sprang out of the 
boat to continue their flight on land. While leaving 
the skiff, the sharp eyes of Rhadios had recognized in 
the figure at the stern, muffled in a cloak, Pelias, the 
priest of Poseidon. 

After a brief, harsh parley with the startled porter, 
who at first was unwilling to open the door, the mer- 
cenaries passed across the threshold, rudely told the 
man he had admitted Pelias here, and demanded — on. 
pain of the sovereign's wrath — his instant surrender. 

The porter protested that he had been asleep two 
hours and a half, and had just been waked by the loud 
knocking of the soldiers. 

" Slave, you lie ! " shouted Tiridates, his eyes rolling 
wrathfully. " Am I not right, Rhadios ? You distinctly 
saw the criminal run to this house and then suddenly 
vanish ? " 
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" Distinctly." 

" You hear. Besides, I know that the dwelling be- 
longs to Teukros, who is an old friend of the priest of 
Poseidon. So once more : tell the truth, or your life 
isn't worth an obolus." 

" If you hack me to pieces on the spot, I know 
nothing about it." 

"Very well. Then we'll search for him. Wake 
the steward ! Quick, or by Ares — " 

The slave took his clay lamp. As they crossed the 
courtyard, Phaio, irradiated by crimson light, came for- 
ward from the door of the central corridor to meet 
them. Her raven hair, already unfastened, floated 
over the folds of her ample ampechonion. Behind her, 
holding a blazing torch far in front, appeared her at- 
tendant slave, fair-haired Harma. At the same mo- 
ment a movement was heard in other parts of the house. 
Six or eight slaves, among them the steward, Symai- 
thos, had left their sleeping rooms and were hurrying to 
the assistance of their mistress. They thought robbers 
had entered the house. 

The young wife scanned the three soldiers with an 
indignant glance. 

" What do you want ? " she asked, defiantly. "How 
can you venture to force your way at night into the 
house of an Andrian noble ? " 

" Pardon me, Lady," replied Tiridates. " The hour 
is unusual : but duty first of all ! I seek Pelias, the 
priest of Poseidon. He has forfeited his life, and Teu- 
kros the astronomer, his friend, is concealing him." 

"You are mistaken," replied Phaio, with quiet dig- 
nity. " If you do not believe me, go confidently from 
room to room and light up every corner. Teukros cer- 
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tainly cannot have concealed a fugitive, since he is not 
in the house himself. His lamp is shining on the plat- 
form of yonder tower." 

" Did you see clearly ?" Tiridates turned to Rha- 
dios. *' Did he not perhaps run farther on ?" 

Rhadios shook his head very positively, and the Bi- 
thynian also swore that no mistake was possible. Only 
the priest's two accomplices had escaped in the direc- 
tion of the city. He himself appeared to sink into 
the earth close by Teukros's house : this was the only 
place where he could have hidden. 

" I am very sorry," said Tiridates, " but there is no 
help for it. The house and garden must be thoroughly 
searched." 

" As you choose," replied the young wife. " But 
consider one thing: even if the priest had really en- 
tered, he would probably long ago have availed himself 
of the interval to slip out again through the back door." 

" Scarcely !" said Tiridates, smiling. " He would 
find a warm reception there." 

The Thracian had really anticipated this and sta- 
tioned Sabaios, sword in hand, at the garden door. He 
was not aware that it had a second one on the southern 
side. 

Conducted by the steward, Tiridates and the Bi- 
thynian searched all the apartments, halls, and cham- 
bers, while Rhadios guarded the passage to the outer 
door. At the end of half an hour, the two men re- 
turned to the peristyle where Phaio, wrapped in her 
cloak, awaited them. Meanwhile she had learned from 
Rhadios what had happened, and anxiety almost choked 
her voice. 

" Well ?'* she asked in a hollow tone. 
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"You spoke the truth," said Tiridates with droll 
solemnity. u Unfortunately we disturbed you in vain. 
Now there is only the tower." 

" What ?" 

" The tower !" repeated the Thracian. " I am 
firmly convinced that the tower will yield us the de- 
sired result. The lamp above shines far into the dark- 
ness. Pelias may have seen it from the sea, and there- 
fore decided not to knock first at the door of the house 
here—." 

Phaio trembled. The man spoke with such confi- 
dence that she could scarcely find strength to stand. 
If everything had really occurred just as the soldier at 
the door had stated, she herself could no longer doubt 
that Tiridates's conjecture was correct. 

" Why did that thought enter your mind ?" she 
stammered in bewilderment. 

" Because miracles no longer happen," answered the 
Thracian. Heracles might in his time have been 
snatched away to dwell among the gods; but Zeus 
Cronion will not do the same thing for Pelias. And 
do you know what greatly strengthens my suspicion, 
Lady ? The fact that your husband, who surely must 
have heard the noise here in the house, is making no 
preparation to come down from his lofty height." 

" Oh, you do not know him ! When Teukros is ab- 
sorbed in his work ; when he is watching the moon — " 

" Well, we will see. Meanwhile, farewell, and think 
no evil of Tiridates." 

He turned toward the door, followed by Rhadios 
and the Bithynian. 

The three soldiers stepped out into the clear moon- 
lit night, feeling sure of success. The square tower, 
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steep and massive, rose toward the azure sky several 
ells from the wall which enclosed the garden. The 
side where it stood was intensely dark, the shadow of 
the building now fell across the road. 

Tiridates knocked thrice upon the oak door. Teu- 
kros, with his heart in his throat, was considering 
whether he should pretend not to hear the summons. 
But the blows thundered too loudly and heavily. So 
he started up, went to the parapet as he had done just 
before, when the fugitive arrived and, with well-feigned 
astonishment, shouted the enquiry : who was disturbing 
him at so late an hour. 

" Soldiers of the prince 1" replied Tiridates. 

" What do you want ?" 

" You'll learn that, as soon as you have opened the 
door. ,, 

" Strange manners, by Zeus !" 

" Don't keep us waiting longer. We are here in 
the name of the head of the government." 

" Indeed ? But the prince, so far as my knowledge 
of him goes, is courteous enough to send his messages 
by daylight. Look at the stars. It's long past mid- 
night." 

" Give us the priest whom you are hiding. That 
will make everything right. We'll spare you. We will 
generously suppose that you have sinned from ignor- 
ance or carelessness " 

A laugh, which had a tinge of irritation, rang from 
the battlements. 

" You seem to be drunk, friend ! Teukros, the as- 
tronomer lives here. No priest has ever entered this 
tower. Leave me in peace." 

He now heard the three men uttering various unin- 
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telligible words. After a brief consultation, Tiridates 
repeated his summons so imperatively that Teukros 
dared not delay longer. 

" Well, then !" he cried with the utmost sternness, 
" if you insist : come in, for aught I care ! Come and 
break your necks on my steep stairs ! But first wake 
some of my slaves! Who will guarantee that you 
are not robbers and brigands, who merely use the 
prince's name as a shield." 

Tiridates went to the house and brought the door- 
keeper. 

" Yes, my lord," cried the slave, " what the soldier 
says is true. They wear the cloaks and sword-belts of 
Cepheus." 

" Very well ! I will come !" 

Holding the lamp in his hand, Teukros stumbled 
down the creaking stairs. 

" What do you want ?" he asked impetuously. " I 
am supposed to conceal a priest ? How ? Speak, and 
don't waste my precious time." 

" You are concealing him !" said Tiridates, smiling. 
" If you were not guilty, you would not feign indigna- 
tion. Be sensible — for your own sake. Give him up 
voluntarily ! I have already told you that we will then 
take ourselves off, and the matter will be settled. Per- 
haps you are not aware what crime Pelias has committed. 
But if you now learn it from me and still keep him con- 
cealed, you will forfeit your life — like the criminal him- 
self." 

Teukros set the lamp on a projection of the wall. 

" I don't understand you," he said slowly. " Pelias 
— the favorite of the gods — what crime can Pelias have 
committed ?" 
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" One that is grave enough. You know that our 
sovereign master denied the rebel leader Nedymnus 
burial, and threatens every one with death who ven- 
tures to act in opposition to this command." 

" I know it." 

"Well , then, that's what Pelias has done. With incred- 
ible cunning and boldness he secretly outwitted us — ." . 

Teukros again laughed. 

" What ? Pelias, a man seventy years old ? Any one 
of you is a thousand times more nimble. Go, you must 
be mistaken in the person !" 

" Oh, no ! There is no mistaking Pelias. And as to 
nimbleness — by the dog ! He dashed up and down hill 
like a colt ! But make no more ado about the matter. 
Surrender him and don't bring yourself into needless 
misfortune." 

"Search for him !" replied Teukros, " I can only re-. 
peat that you are mistaken." 

Tiridates made no answer. Shrugging his shoul- 
ders, he first opened a wooden cupboard which con- 
tained all sorts of garden tools. Rhadios seized the 
lamp to cast the light within. 

" Spades, sickles, a few wooden rakes " — said Teu- 
kros, pathetically. He had the manner of a guide ex- 
plaining the statues and other noteworthy objects at 
Olympia. " Here : this is a chest filled with ancient 
armor, a greave and a half, two helmets in tolerable 
preservation, a sword which lacks only the hilt and the 
point, a breast plate, with a collar once gilded — all 
shovelled out in levelling the garden and put here by 
Xuthus, the gardener." 

Rhadios set down the lamp and glanced enquiringly 
at Tiridates. 
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" Give it to me ! " said the Thracian. 

He now searched the floor himself, but finding 
nothing which could suggest the existence of a lower 
room, he said to Teukros : " We'll go up then, if you 
choose ! It's foolish enough that you don't save us the 
trouble." 

A scene similar to the one on the ground floor was 
enacted in the second story, then they ascended the 
steep staircase to the platform, passing the niche where 
Pelias, with his forehead pressed against the slab, lis- 
tened with a throbbing heart to the echoing footsteps 
and murmuring voices. Tiridates walked along the 
battlements and gazed into the silent night. The 
moonbeams rested like a shivering column upon the 
blue-black sea. Nothing else was stirring, from the 
northern bay to the darkling citadel of Cepheus. Be- 
£ hind the bushes growing along the enclosing wall be- 
low glittered a white spark — the helmet of Sabaios,. 
who was guarding that entrance to the garden. 

"After all, and in spite of everything, you must 
have been entirely mistaken, Rhadios ! " Tiridates ex- 
claimed after a pause. 

Then, turning to Teukros, he added : 

" Don't blame me for it ! My Rhadios's statement 
was so positive." 

" Mine was still more so ; you should have believed 
me. But now you will probably allow me to return to 
my interrupted work here. Or no ! The disposition to 
do so has vanished. I will roll up my sheet and follow 
you." 

Rhadios again led the way. For • a moment Teu- 
kros fancied that Tiridates, who was the last of the 
men, gazed sharply at the niche of Athamas. But it 
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was doubtless only an illusion of his excited imagina- 
tion. 

The steps creaked and groaned ; the swords clanked 
with a sinister sound against the masonry. No one 
uttered a syllable. 

Teukros cautiously extinguished the lights in the 
chandelier. Then he locked the door of the tower 
and, assuming a semblance of indignation, went toward 
the house. Tiridates, with almost perplexing courtesy, 
again muttered a word of apology and then, wheeling, 
moved toward the northern bay. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



When Teukros entered the peristyle he found his 
wife and all the male and female slaves, who had been 
waiting anxiously for him. # Lights were burning in the 
corridors at the right and left. 

Teukros went up to the trembling Phaio, stroked 
her burning brow with a soothing touch, and then 
turned to the servants. 

" Go to sleep ! " he said kindly. " It was only a 
mistake. The matter is settled." 

" Praised be omnipotent Zeus ! " cried the steward. 
" One has no desire to have anything to do with the 
Thracian mercenaries. I dreaded some misfortune, my 
lord." 

" You excited yourself needlessly, my good Symai- 
thos. But I thank you. Give me your hand, my 
friend ! And now : good night ! I am worn out by these 
tiresome discussions. Come, Phaio ! " 

The male and female slaves slowly retired to their 
sleeping quarters. Teukros yawned slightly to make 
his desire for rest and sleep appear trustworthy. Then 
he went to the thalamos with Phaio. 

The lamp was burning in this apartment, and the 
purple woolen curtain over the little window swayed 
lightly in the breeze. A delicious fragrance came from 
a dish filled with fruit standing upon a silver table at 
the right. The bed, covered with a Syrian rug, stood 
in the centre of the room. 
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Teukros bolted the door and drew his young wife 
tenderly to his breast. 

"My darling," he murmured in the lowest whisper, 
" there can be no escape for the man for whom Fate 
destines conflict. I thought / should be spared such 
things. But the gods suddenly thrust me into the 
midst of the turmoil. Phaio, the mercenaries were 
right ! Pelias really did seek refuge in the tower." 

" I foreboded it." 

She hid her face with a secret shudder upon his 
shoulder. 

x " What is to be done now ? " asked the nobleman. 
" You know what is at stake ? " 

" I know." 

" Even the one thing, which is the most serious in 
its consequences — ? " 

Phaio looked up into his face. 

" I mean," Teukros went on, " you are not ignorant 
what I have dared in concealing Pelias ? A cruel exe- 
cution also threatens whoever hides the person who 
buries Nedymnus or in any way aids his escape." 

Phaio nodded. Then, suddenly covering her face 
with her hands, she raised her shoulders as if shivering 
with dread, and sank despairingly upon the bed. 

" Forgive me ! " she said, smiling faintly, when she 
looked up again, " It overpowered me so ! I am well 
now ! Come, sit down here by my side ! Let us quietly 
consider what is to be done ! " 

Teukros gazed expectantly into her eyes. Her 
voice sounded subdued and dreamy. 

" One question first, Teukros ! Do you think Pelias 
was right in what he has done ? " 

" There might be a difference of opinion on that 
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point. The authority of the government and, with it, 
the right to promulgate laws and issue commands, is 
undoubtly in the hands of Cepheus:" 

" But his laws and mandates are weak when they 
oppose the eternal, primeval law implanted in our 
breasts. The will of Zeus is higher than the com- 
mands of mortals. As the pious Antigone buried her 
outlawed brother, Pelias has interred his friend — in 
defiance of the tyrant, obeying the Immortals rather 
than men." 

Teukros patted her glowing cheeks. 

" You are exciting yourself entirely without reason, 
Phaio. Even if Pelias had erred, I would not hesitate 
here a single instant.. A friend who in mortal peril 
seeks refuge with a friend — : the case is clear, the 
slightest hesitation would be contemptible. Yet I first 
wished to have your assurance that I was doing right, 
and according to your views : for my life does not be- 
long to myself alone." 

Phaio threw both arms around him. Heavy burn- 
ing tears gushed from beneath her lashes. 

" It is horrible ! " she groaned in anguish. " You, 
my Teukros, my sweet, ardently beloved, only joy, on 
the verge of the abyss! You menaced by the execu- 
tioner ! When I think of it, every nerve is thrilled and 
shaken as if I were seized with madness. May a curse 
rest upon this Cepheus, who has made us slaves ! We 
are now reaping what, in our listless indifference, we" 
sowed." 

" I understand the reproach. And it may be that 
the usurper has recently drawn the bow too tight. But 
what avails complaint now ? It will not place our ven- 
erated old friend in safety." 

12 
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" Yes, you are right. Away with tears and sighs ! 
I am ashamed that I control myself so ill, when my in- 
tention is so sincere. Speak, what is to be done now ? 
And can I help you, Teukros ? " 

" Help ? No ! I will save him myself. You, my 
darling, will remain wholly aloof from the dangerous 
game. Am I to drag you, too, to ruin if I fail ? " 

" Yes, Teukros! For without you, my life would be 
more terrible than the most fearful death." 

Phaio kissed him passionately. 

" Be of good cheer, love ! " the astronomer said, 
consolingly. " There is an old maxim : lovers are under 
the special protection of the Immortals." 

The young wife sobbed a little. 

" First he must be liberated from his horrible hiding 
place," Teukros continued. "You know the niche. 
He is crouching in it like an Indian penitent. As soon 
as the household is again wrapped in slumber, I will 
bring him through the garden into the thalamos." 

Phaio nodded. 

" Do you know," she said slowly, " a thought has 
just entered my head. The tyrant does not suspect 
your friend, Cyparissus! Perhaps even less than you. 
Besides, no one else has such excellent, trustworthy 
servants. Suppose that we should take Cyparissus into 
our confidence ? " 

Teukros shook his head. 

" Listen," she continued with increasing eagerness. 
" Cyparissus, who has sailed through every sea, owns 
galleys with two banks of oars and magnificent pleas- 
ure boats, and need feel no timidity about putting out 
to sea at once. It is nothing new for him. Only a 
short time -ago he spent three days in Attica. For in- 
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stance, he can allege that he has business in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, take Pelias on board at Pogla, and the 
whole matter will be accomplished." 

" Do you believe that Cyparissus will fulfil this ex- 
pectation ?" 

" From what I know of him, yes." 
" What do you know of him ?" 
Phaio blushed. 

" I know that he is cordially devoted to you — ." 
" But consider : if he aids us he will risk his life as 
well as I — ." 

" Is he not our friend ? Surely it would be a pitiful 
thing if friendship would serve for trifling matters, but 
fail when great and important ones were at stake ! Be- 
sides, cannot the peril be diminished ? Cannot the fu- 
gitive be transported across the sea unrecognized, dis- 
guised as a slave or a soothsayer ? Shave off his beard, 
color his eye-brows with antimony, and throw about 
him the cloak worn by the Orientals : you will witness 
a miracle !" 

Teukros rested his head on his hand. 

" Let us consider whether we can find no better 
plan! To speak frankly, I am reluctant to draw my 
lifelong friend, Cyparissus, who really has very little to 
do with Pelias, into this danger." 

" I don't understand why," replied Phaio. " Just 
because he is your lifelong friend, and indebted to you 
for many a pleasant hour — " 

" No, no. I don't know why my heart rebels 
against it. A boat can be found to risk the passage to 
Tenos or even to Eubcea. — The main thing is to get 
the man on board ! Can you imagine how eagerly Ce- 
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pheus's guards are even now hunting him ? Every path 
will be occupied ere the first grey dawn." 

" That is why I say : we must provide a disguise. 
The steward still has the costume of an Indian miracle- 
worker, used at the festival of Dionysus, and a number 
of articles of various kinds. We'll tie them up in a 
leathern sack, fasten the sword which can be swallowed 
and the talking wooden doll on the top, put the staff 
into Pelias's hand — and then let him go forward under 
the protection of the Immortals " 

After the husband and wife had continued their 
whispered conversation some time longer, Teukros rose 
to bring the fugitive from his hiding-place Passing 
through his wife's dressing-room, the adjoining apart- 
ment, an oblong chamber which had a door that could 
be locked opening into the second court-yard, he de- 
cided that it would be the most secure shelter for Pelias. 

About an hour and a half had now elapsed since 
the departure of the soldiers. There was not the faint- 
est sound of any movement. The tops of the trees in 
the courtyard towered aloft in the moonlight as if hard- 
ened into metal. 

Teukros glided in his soft sandals through the aula 
to the little back door, where he listened a moment. 
Then he stepped out into the garden, hurried to the 
tower, and cautiously unlocked the door. The creak- 
ing of the massive key interrupted the silence of the 
night like a plaintive lament. 

Groping his way slowly up the dark steps, he at last 
reached the place where the priest of Poseidon was 
anxiously awaiting his liberation. 

Teukros turned the slab. 

" Come," he whispered to the exhausted man, who* 
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straightened himself with difficulty, expanding his chest 
with a deep breath. 

" Take hold of the wooden railing at the right, and 
grasp my robe with your left hand. No, you need not 
hasten. The way is open, and we have ample time." 

u Thanks, thanks !" faltered Pelias. " And do not 
scorn me because, in spite of my seventy years, I still 
cling so foolishly to life I Perhaps I might have set the 
people a greater and nobler example, had I allowed 
myself to be seized beside the corpse of my friend. 
But something urged me on, on — " 

" Do not talk now !" Teukros warned him. " Who- 
ever has had a life like yours ought to hold it dear." 

So they descended the stairs. 

" Turn to the right toward the garden," whispered 
the astronomer, as they emerged into the open air. 

He again locked the tower. Again the shrill wail- 
ing sound arose, sending a still more boding thrill 
through his soul than before. Deep silence followed ; 
— the vaulted sky looked so lofty, so far away ; the dis- 
tant city and the landscape seemed bathed in molten 
silver ; the wall along which they walked glimmered 
with a dream-like, spectral pallor, broken only by the 
black wood- work of the entrance. 

Then, just as Teukros was closing the garden gate 
behind him, he was seized by powerful hands. An ex- 
clamation from Pelias betrayed that he, too, was taken 
by surprise. 

" Have I caught you now, you miserable arch-trait- 
ors ?" jeered the voice of Tiridates. " Oh, you cun- 
ning rogues ! But not quite shrewd enough for people 
who have learned wisdom by experience ! Surrender, 
Teukros! You two can do nothing against us four! 
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Bind him, men, if he doesn't keep quiet ! There ! And 
now on to the citadel. The prince must at least admit 
that we have honestly endeavored to atone for our neg- 
ligence." 

" Scoundrels ! " said the nobleman through his set 
teeth. " So this was the cause of your humility and 
courtesy." 

" Don't insult me, or I'll give you an answer with 
my sword-hilt! It is your own fault if the executioner 
strangles you. I addressed you kindly, not like an 
enemy. I warned you, Teukros ! But you would not 
listen. So it's confounded nonsense to talk about 
knavery. Forward, Rhadios ! Draw the rope till his 
hands swell like wedding cakes ! You, Sabaios, run on 
in advance and tell the jailor." 

Sabaios obeyed. Tiridates harshly refused Teu- 
kros's request to be permitted to take leave of his wife. 

So the little band marched on in the mellow light of 
the moon — toward the black colossus of the citadel, 
whose threatening walls of hewn stone came nearer and 
nearer, glowering like the spectre-haunted cliffs in the 
abyss of Erebus. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



While the guards were arresting Pelias and Teu- 
kros at the entrance of the garden, Phaio stood in the 
thalamos, listening anxiously. Terror had utterly 
paralyzed her. She still heard, as if muffled by dis- 
tance, the voice of Teukros calling something to her — 
she knew not what. Then the sound of the footsteps 
died away ; only the night breeze sighed softly at the 
lofty window ; it seemed as if a hopeless grave had 
closed over the happiness of the past. 

This horrible silence restored the power of reflec- 
tion. Her first thought was of the slaves. She could 
perhaps summon ten men capable of bearing arms — 
but she instantly rejected that idea. There were no 
weapons in the house except the armor of Teukros. 
Besides, it was doubtful whether the slaves would obey 
blindly if she commanded resistance to the head of the 
government. Then, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, open violence could scarcely avail. How 
and where could the liberated men be safe? Even 
though only one escaped from the guards, half the 
army would be on his track in the shortest possible 
time. 

Nothing could be done in that way ! 

And when she now made the attempt to think seri- 
ously about other means and possibilities, so terrible a 
feeling of helplessness overpowered her that her limbs 
trembled. Nowhere that she looked was there any es- 
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cape ! Everywhere the certainty of the inevitable mis- 
fortune confronted her ! From what the steward, Sy- 
maithos, had told her, there was not the slightest pros- 
pect that Cepheus would deviate even a hair's breadth 
from the bloody sentence which he had announced. 

So many things combined here. — 

Princess Damisca had become seriously ill in con- 
sequence of the excitement, and in the delirium of her 
fever had dealt her beloved son, about whose fate she 
was anxious, a severe wound in the neck. — 

Two hours later, the prince himself, while walking, 
surrounded by his body-guard, from the palace to the 
citadel, had been startled by an arrow shot by a stran- 
ger, but was unable to capture him. The arrow, which 
whizzed directly before the eyes of the sovereign, whose 
face blanched, buried itself deep in the trunk of a 
palmtree ; investigation showed that its point had been 
dipped into deadly poison. Afterwards a man suspec- 
ted of the attempted murder had been seized by the 
careless hieroduli of the temple of Aphrodite, but re- 
leased again because he could prove that he had been 
in the dwelling of the temple maidens the whole day 
and night. Scylax had conducted the examination in 
person and delivered the report to Cepheus — not greatly 
to his satisfaction ; for the usurper believed that such 
a murderous assault, if not instantly punished by the ex- 
ecution of the criminal, would shake the power of the 
crown more than a lost battle. He at once issued the 
command that the imprisoned rebels, who were to be 
set at liberty at sunset, should be detained. No one 
could tell whether and how the malicious arrow was 
associated with the efforts of these insurgents. 

, All these things had reached the ears of the popu- 
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lace with the speed of the wind; Symaithos had 
brought the news home from the Agora. Now the de- 
tails echoed in the brain of the agonized Phaio, and 
destroyed every budding hope. How could she ex- 
pect clemency for Teukros and Pelias when Cepheus, 
in his exasperation, even retracted a formally announced 
pardon ! 

" Irretrievably lost!" groaned the young wife, throw- 
ing herself at full length upon the couch; she buried her 
face deeply in the flowered pillow and lay there mo- 
tionless, listening half maddened to the throbbing of 
her tortured heart. Her eyes were burning, but she 
could not weep. She felt as if the bedstead on which 
she lay was sinking more and more swiftly into a bot- 
tomless abyss. Then followed a sort of stupor, which 
was neither sleep nor waking, but a state of complete 
numbness of the will. She was conscious of her exist- 
ence, yet did not possess the strength to move a finger. 

Suddenly she started up. A shriek of despair rang 
from her bloodless lips. She was lying here inactive, 
while every moment might be precious. With all her 
hopelessness she ought not to remain idle ! She must 
venture the most impossible, the most hopeless things. 
Even though Pelias, the man of seventy, who had 
abundantly performed his life-task, should perish, Teu- 
kros, her ardently beloved, worshipped Teukros, must 
not die on the Agora in his prime. 

She gazed around her. Dawn was beginning to 
glimmer through the lofty window opposite. A wan 
twilight blended with the rays of the hanging lamp, 
which swung heavily from the inlaid ceiling. Day was 
approaching with giant strides. And the whole house- 
hold still remained wrapped in the deepest slumber ! 
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No one had even the slightest suspicion of the awful 
calamity, while she herself, in her overwhelming grief, 
had not yet been capable of forming a single definite 
thought. 

Hark, what was that ? Did it not sound like an- 
other assault ? Were not sword hilts already pounding 
on the door ? Well then, come ! Thrust me, too, forth 
to death and destruction ! Then all will be over — and 
in the grove of Persephone I shall again find what I 
have lost. 

Phaio let her arms fall loosely into her lap and lis- 
tened. It had been an illusion. No one was knock- 
ing at the outside door. Only the slaves who swept 
the house had left, the domatia and were at work with 
their pails and spart grass brooms, cleaning the floor of 
the peristyle. 

The young wife made a violent effort to regain her 
composure. Throwing a cloak around her, she went 
softly into the aula. The morning breeze blew chill 
upon her neck and forehead — her breath was visible in 
the air. Wrapping her ampechonion closer, she glided 
to the chamber of her confidante, Harm a, knocked, and 
in a low tone called her name. 

The startled maid came out and Phaio, without a 
word, sank upon her faithful servant's breast and burst 
into wild, inconsolable weeping. 

Harma instantly knew what had happened, and 
stroking her mistress's cheeks, she kissed her, and wept 
silently with the weeping wife. 

" They have dragged him away !" moaned Phaio. 
" Him and Pelias! Oh, Harma, if you love me, cut 
my arteries and kill me!" 

The slave, though trembling herself from head to 
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foot, now talked to her mistress with the utmost 
good sense and urged her not to lose courage so 
utterly. 

" Does not omnipotent Zeus rule over mortals ?" she 
whispered, amid the most tender caresses. " Can he 
not break even the firmest fetters ? Come, sweet one 1 
Our duty now demands presence of mind, not helpless 
terror. Go back to the thalamos ! I will stop only to 
arrange my clothing a little, and then join you at once. 
We will consider quietly and calmly what we have to 
do. So long as a living drop of blood flows through 
our veins, we must be firm. Remember : your husband 
depends upon you ! You are his refuge, his sole hope!" 

" Yes, you are right there; Harma !" replied Phaio 
with a last sob. " You are so wise and so good ! Far 
better than I ! It always vexes me afresh that you will 
not accept what I have so often offered." 

" Don't trouble your head about that ! I know what 
I am doing. When one has a mistress like mine, free- 
dom seems like banishment. But why are we talking 
about Harma now ? Go, go ! And pray to Zeus, that 
he may mercifully aid us ! " 

She pressed the young wife with gentle force toward 
the threshold of the thalamos, then brought water in a 
clay amphora from the pool in the courtyard, washed 
her face, hands, and arms, and hurriedly fastened her 
light hair into a knot. There was no time now to 
adorn herself, as she usually liked to do with the ut- 
most care. 

When, at the end of ten minutes, she entered 
Phaio's room, she found the latter also nearly dressed. 
The red leather low shoes, however, were not yet tied, 
and while Harma knelt on the rug before her mistress 
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and fastened the thongs, Phaio, in short, broken sen- 
tences, told her all that had occurred. 

The slave listened in silence. Then she exclaimed : 
" Only one person can help here : Cyparissus I" 
Phaio, who had already thought of him before the 
arrest, when only the priest of Poseidon's life was at 
stake, eagerly assented. Springing from her chair, she 
hastened into her husband's work-room and, conquer- 
ing the thrill of anguish which she felt when she entered 
the silent, deserted apartment, where the man dearest 
to her on earth had labored and pondered, she wrote 
an imploring letter to the nobleman. 

Meanwhile, day had fully dawned. The steward 
Symaithos entered the peristyle just as Phaio finished 
her task. He and the other slaves now learned what 
had happened. In the midst of the general bewilder- 
ment caused by the tidings, Phaio gave the steward the 
letter, bidding him carry it at once to Cyparissus and 
ask for an immediate answer. She would not trust so 
important a message to one of the younger slaves. 
Worthy Symaithos darted off like a grey-hound. 
At the end of an hour he returned with the reply. 
Cyparissus, who had tossed sleeplessly on his couch all 
night long, had been most terribly agitated by the 
alarming news. The irregular characters of the ad- 
dress and the insecure seal revealed it. 

Phaio who, in spite of her weariness, had been pac- 
ing incessantly up and down the peristyle, opened the 
letter so hastily that the edge was torn. 
The epistle ran as follows : 

" Do not doubt that I will do everything in my 
power for you and Teukros. Yet it seems to me desir- 
able that you yourself, Phaio, should first make the at- 
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tempt to induce Cepheus to show clemency. The wife 
is the natural intercessor for the husband. Now listen 
to my counsel ! Zethonius, the commander-in-chief,, 
notwithstanding his severity and grufFness, has the re- 
putation of being a kind-hearted man. Cepheus owes 
him reparation. The precipitate strangling of Nedym- 
nus was an insult to the Thracian. Zethonius wished 
to spare his vanquished foe ; I believe out of gratitude 
to the gods, who granted his old father's recovery from 
a severe illness. Cepheus had promised him liberty of 
action, but nevertheless opposed his plan and broke the 
agreement. You see, the Thracian may therefore, in a 
certain sense, be numbered in the party of Pelias, and 
will be disposed to protect the priest, or at any rate 
your husband, from the despot's wrath. So go at once 
to Zethonius, enlist his sympathy and, for form's sake, 
obtain a personal interview with Cepheus. When 
there, express yourself moderately, warmly, and ear- 
nestly. Emphasize the fact that Teukros has held 
aloof from any movement connected with the insurrec- 
tion, and that nothing but human sympathy prevented 
him from surrendering Pelias ! I hope that, in this 
way, you will accomplish something. With regard to 
other matters, I shall be at your disposal at any time." 

Phaio had read the letter aloud in a low tone* 
Now she looked into the attendant's eyes. 

"Yes, indeed!" cried Harma. "I, too, had the 
same idea. A visit to Zethonius. — That gives me con- 
fidence. All the Thracians are rough, but kind-hearted* 
—Shall I order the litter?" 

" Do so, my child ! And bring my plainest dress, 
simple and un trimmed ! What people wear often makes 
a difference on such occasions." 
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Twenty minutes later the litter containing the mis- 
tress and servant was on the way. The four sturdy 
bearers stepped out wonderfully. Symaithos, the rosy- 
cheeked steward, who walked in advance, puffed and 
panted like a pugilist. It was an exhausting day for a 
man so wedded to rest. But nothing would have pre- 
vented him from accompanying his mistress upon this 
difficult and decisive errand. 

At last they reached their destination. Symaithos 
knocked ; the door opened. 

" Is Zethonius at home ?" 

" To whom ?" asked the porter. 

"To the wife of Teukros." 

The man glanced inquisitively at the litter. Then, 
shrugging his shoulders, he said : 

" I am sorry. My master is away." 

Symaithos would have liked to box the fellow's ears. 
Such indifference, where so much was at stake ! And 
the lout of course knew exactly what Phaio wanted. 

" Away ?" cried the steward. " That's unlucky for 
11s ! Can you tell me where he is to be found ?" 

" Not in the city. He rode to Pogla at dawn." 

Symaithos cast a questioning glance at his mistress. 
Phaio had left the litter and was now approaching the 
door herself. The poor wife looked so utterly wretched 
that sudden pity stirred the porter's heart. 

" I can guess why you have come," he said, sym- 
pathizingly. "There's an unfortunate reason for his 
ride. Trouble occurred in Pogla during the night, a 
guard-house was set on fire and two Thracians were 
thrown into the sea. So Zethonius set out at once with 
fifty men. — But if you're in a hurry : his wife is here, 
and she would probably know — " 
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The young wife reflected. What else could she do ? 
Every hour was precious. No one knew whether Pelias 
and Teukros might not be dealt with in the same sum- 
mary fashion as Nedymnus. 

" Very well ! I thank you ! Announce me !" 

Telesilla who, of course, was perfectly aware of 
everything, feigned ignorance. She received the agi- 
tated Phaio in the centre of the prostas, near the do- 
mestic altar, showed the utmost courtesy, lauded the 
accident which had at last procured her an interview, 
and then graciously added : 

" Might I be permitted to know what caused your 
visit to my husband ? Perhaps I can be of service in 
his place " 

The tone of her voice was so sweet and alluring 
that it instantly won Phaio's entire confidence. She 
had not met the beautiful Trojan wholly without preju- 
dice, but this now disappeared like mist before the rising 
sun. Only true, genuine kindness spoke in such cor- 
dial, persuasive accents. So Phaio poured out her 
whole heart, speaking so eagerly and hopefully that her 
eyes flashed and sparkled, and her cheeks, which had 
just been colorless, became tinged with a delicate flush. 

The increasing charm of the young wife, and the 
simple power of her eloquence, the anxious love which, 
like a secret fire, pervaded every word she uttered, ex- 
erted an overpowering influence upon Telesilla. Con- 
suming jealousy seethed . in her tortured soul; all the 
memories which were partially buried raised their 
heads afresh, and mocked her like witnesses of an in- 
finite humiliation. 

That luckless fainting-fit on the sea shore near the 
cliff of Aiolos, had not been her last attempt to draw the 
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refractory Teukros into her nets. The more coldly and 
unfeelingly he turned away, the more fiercely flamed 
her passion. For days she remained in the women's 
apartments, listless and irresolute, scolding her slaves 
or shedding passionate tears. She was thoroughly love- 
sick. Meanwhile ber wounded vanity suffered unutter- 
ably. Myrtion could no longer bear to witness it. 
From all that this shallow creature knew of the world 
and Telesilla's irresistibility, Teukros's conduct seemed 
utterly mysterious. Perhaps the man had not fully 
understood the beautiful woman's intention ! His 
thoughts were always hovering in the azure sky be- 
yond earthly things ! So she had persuaded her mis- 
tress that an extraordinary man required extraordinary 
measures. The astronomer, a recluse from the world, 
must be treated unlike the thousands and thousands 
of others to whom the old maxim applied : the man 
woos and the woman should only grant. Did not 
Aphrodite herself have a favorite, to whom she volun- 
tarily confessed the fervor of her longing ? Timidity 
and pride were useless here : if the Trojan wished to be 
happy, she must cast all that aside ! She must say to 
Teukros frankly, without reserve : " I love you, and I 
tell you of it because you have no eyes for the sign 
language, from which ordinary mortals read such a con- 
fession." 

After long delay and opposition Telesilla assented 
to this resolution — and then a letter followed, which, 
after being a hundred times composed and destroyed, 
was a master- piece of alluring tenderness and urgency. 
Myrtion had handed it to Teukros herself — almost on 
the very spot where the first attempt had so pitiably 
failed — and whispered mysteriously: " From Telesilla ! " 
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What followed next, what words had been exchanged 
between Teukros and Myrtion, and whether he had 
even read the letter to the end, the Trojan had never 
fully ascertained. Suffice it to say : her self-abasement 
had remained just as fruitless as on the occasion when 
she played the farce of fainting. She had lowered her- 
self, and reaped nothing except the consciousness of 
her disgrace. This consciousness had ultimately be- 
come her salvation. An assumed indifference took the 
place of her despairing unrest ; she threw herself more 
than ever before into the whirlpool of ambition, and 
increased her influence over Cepheus by overleaping 
the last barrier which, as the wife of Zethonius, she 
should have respected. 

But now, at the sight of Phaio, who poured forth 
with such childlike frankness all that her heart con- 
tained, the passion which Telesilla had forcibly slain 
revived. So this little doll, with her frightened eyes, 
was the enviable woman whom Teukros preferred to 
her ! His kisses had been pressed on those lips, while 
hers were languishing with secret fervor! And she, 
the proud, admired Trojan, who saw at her feet all who 
felt love and longing on this hot-blooded island — she, 
the heiress of Helen, lived to be rejected and scorned 
by a man merely because he Was infatuated by this 
miserable, insignificant Phaio ! Unprecedented, by the 
girdle of the goddess of Love ! Perhaps Telesilla might 
have felt the mortification less keenly, had Teukros 
been a woman-hating dolt, like Adonis ; but here there 
was no word of palliation, no glimmer of comfort! 

When Phaio had reached the end of her story, 
Telesilla was completely mistress of her emotion. A 
dull sense of satisfaction welled up in her heart. Re- 
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venge offered itself to her voluntarily : she only needed 
to grasp it. 

" Calm yourself! " she said with feigned friendli- 
ness, holding out her hand to Phaio, who stood gazing 
at her with pleading eyes. " You have done well to 
come to me. I have some influence with the sovereign 
— in consequence of my knowledge and worldly experi- 
ence. Perhaps in the third hour of the afternoon ! I'll 
give you news — " 

" You are as good as you are beautiful," faltered 
Phaio. " I don't exactly understand — ." 

" What ? " asked Telesilla as Phaio paused, blushing. 

" Why many — how shall I express it — many people 
from whom I should expect wisdom and justice — " 

" Slander me ? " said the Trojan, completing the 
sentence. " You unsuspicious mortal ! Do you not 
know that human envy darkens even the poet's gift of 
invention ? Does not the tempest rage most fiercely 
in the tops of the tallest trees ? I stand so near the 
throne; the sovereign, who experiences the same in- 
justice and smiles at it as royally as I, bestows implicit 
confidence upon Zethonius and myself: how should 
the common herd fail to bark and malice to scatter its 
venom ? " 

She uttered the words with a theatrical loftiness 
which only a person skilled in reading character would 
have detected. 

Phaio was completely carried away by it. 

" You see me shamed to the inmost heart ! I con- 
fess it, Telesilla — and yet, nothing is farther from my 
thoughts than listening to malicious gossip. Still : 
sometimes it approaches us. — I promise you : from this 
time you shall have no more faithful friend than I, and 
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none who will undertake your vindication with a more 
joyful heart! An error, or the foolish babble about 
things but half understood. — Oh, forgive me ! " 

Telesilla, untouched by the happy confidence of 
this pure nature, felt but one thing : the joy of the ser- 
pent that perceives the poor paralyzed bird can no 
longer escape it. She answered with lofty simplicity : 

" Very well ! I will accept your friendship, Phaio ; 
your vindication I do not need ! " 

" But I do yours all the more ! I mean : your inter- 
cession at the throne of Cepheus. Ah, Telesilla, if you 
will only go and induce the prince to receive me, letting?* 1 
fall at the same time a word which may smooth my 
path ! I shall rely upon you. To your hands I will 
commit my fate ! " 

The Trojan turned away to conceal the expression 
of malicious triumph which played around her half 
parted lips. Then she said in full, firm tones : 

" Be comforted, Phaio ! I will bring the matter be- 
fore Cepheus, and place everything in the right light !" 

Again uttering fervent thanks and kissing the sup- 
posed deliverer's hands and cheeks, Phaio bade her 
farewell. 

Harma, who during the whole interview had been 
leaning against the nearest pillar without uttering a syl- 
lable, sighed heavily as they left the house. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Scarcely had Phaio's litter vanished in the crowd 
thronging the main street, when Telesilla set out on her 
way to the royal palace. 

Cepheus had just received an accurate report of the 
incidents of the preceding night from Scylax, the chief 
judge. He was foaming with rage — and fear. Teu- 
kros, who had concealed Pelias, caused him even more 
mental torture than the defiant old man himself. He 
had never had any doubt concerning Pelias's real feel- 
ings, but that Teukros, who had hitherto seemed to 
him so harmless and so completely inoffensive, in whom 
he had even reposed a certain degree of confidence — 
that he, too, should rebel against him and, as it were, 
take a supplementary interest in Nedymnus's revolu- 
tion, shook his faith to its foundations. Whom should 
he regard, in future, as reliable citizens, after this man, 
devoted to the study of the stars, who held aloof from 
everything connected with political affairs, had been so 
unexpectedly unmasked as a fellow-conspirator of the 
priest ? 

The more Cepheus pondered over this idea, the 
more fiercely an almost terrible dread seized him of the 
hidden powers which were working against him where 
he was wholly unaware. The tyrant did not believe 
Teukros's assurance that he had no knowledge of the 
burial of the corpse when he concealed Pelias. On the 
contrary, everything seemed to warrant the belief that 
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Teukros had remained in the tower that night for the 
express purpose of sheltering the criminal after the deed 
was completed. The whole was a cleverly planned 
scheme, which would have succeeded, had not Tiridates 
trusted the eagle eyes of Rhadios more than the farce 
played by the nobleman. 

Besides, he now had the strange tidings of misfor- 
tune from Pogla. Fishermen and rustics, who usually 
paid little heed to what was occurring in the capital, had 
rebelled against the u impiety " which denied the dead 
general a grave. The burning of the guard-house was 
the symptom of a far-reaching religious indignation 
which directed itself against the cruel edict of the 
prince. The guard-house and its little garrison em- 
bodied in Pogla the authority of Cepheus and his 
Thracians. — Now it had blazed up, and the population, 
usually pursuing their vocation in quiet inoffensive- 
ness, had shouted exult in gly, as the flames darted 
upward, the rebellious words : " That is Nedymnus's 
funeral pyre !" When the mercenaries tried to arrest 
those who shouted most loudly, there was a terrible tu- 
mult, which ended in the defeat and disarming of the 
Thracians and the drowning of two soldiers afterward. 
True, Zethonius had now dashed over to the scene 
himself and would soon put down the insurrection; but 
the fact remained that the Poglians had openly rebelled 
immediately after the suppression of the great rebellion 
— and the fearless insolence of this mutiny fanned the 
despot's suspicions as powerfully as the defiance of the 
priest of Poseidon, and the complicity of Teukros. 
Everything around him seemed reeling ; foes sprang up 
on his right and left ; to-day it was the quiet student 
absorbed in his investigations and the apparently peace- 
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ful village ; to-morrow perhaps it would be a Thracian 
subordinate commander and the subdued capital, which 
had already dipped arrows in venom and discharged 
them at him under the very walls of his citadel. 

It would have been an easy matter for Telesilla to 
smother the flames of this suspicion and restless anxiety, 
if she could not wholly extinguish them. Cepheus was 
never more completely under the thrall of her influence 
than when he scented hostile powers. Once, in an out- 
burst of overweening self-reliance, she had whispered 
that so long as her gaze tenderly watched over him, 
neither god nor demon should ever wrest the Andrian 
crown from his head. Her manner was a strange 
blending of submissive devotion and lofty protection ; 
she seemed by turns the loving slave and the kindly 
Pallas, who guides the warrior under her protection 
through every peril. Often her sensible counsel had 
succeeded in soothing the storm and brightening the 
despot's gloomy countenance. But to-day when Ce- 
pheus angrily bewailed his troubles, she raised her eye- 
brows, nodded thoughtfully, and fully agreed with him. 

She first spoke of Pogla, and took a very serious 
view of the matter. The village had been treated far 
too generously and trustingly. The landing of the in- 
surgents could not have taken place so entirely with- 
out opposition, had not a portion of the population, 
headed by the sailors and fishermen, made common 
cause with the rebels. It was an error not to have 
strengthened the feeble garrison immediately after the 
return of the troops. Secret emissaries of some foreign 
power — probably Hecataeus of Cythnus — were at work 
in Pogla, many traces of them were visible elsewhere. 
She, Telesilla, was firmly convinced that the luckless 
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shaft was the fruit of these malicious intrigues. The 
rebellion, not yet wholly crushed, went hand in hand 
in this dark domain with the foreigners. 

Then the Trojan turned to the principal matter. 
. Teukros — there could be no doubt of it — was num- 
bered among those foes of the State who peacefully till 
their fields by day, and at night seize the sword. How 
she pitied their illustrious sovereign for having this dis- 
appointment immediately after the splendid victory of 
Gaurion ! She herself had never fully trusted the pale- 
faced, reserved nobleman, his friendship with Pelias, 
especially, seemed suspicious ; but Cepheus had been 
so confident of the man's good intentions, that last 
night's revelation must have been like a blow in the 
face dealt to a sleeping man. 

With all the suppleness of the Asiatic, she continued 
to make the sting which had entered the prince's soul 
pierce deeper and deeper. Telesilla understood how 
to recommend, in a closing sentence, what she opposed 
in an introductory one. She spoke of clemency as one 
of the noblest virtues of a sovereign, yet found it easy 
to pass to the destructive principles which she had 
formerly advocated, by the statement, that nothing but 
the terror he diffused would afford the adequate guaran- 
tee of his security. Finally, she told him of Phaio's wish. 
What was to be done ? He must give an audience to 
the criminal's guiltless wife, if he wished to show the 
people that every one could have a hearing from the 
head of the State. Gentle and gracious in manner, 
stern in resolve — this had been his rule of conduct from 
the beginning ! So she entreated him to yield an assent 
which, of course, would in no respect bind his avenging 
hand. Cepheus had listened in silence. Now, rising 
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from his chair, he paced rapidly and excitedly up and 
down the quiet Museion. 

" Be it so ! " he exclaimed after long reflection. " Be 
it so — although I am reluctant to receive a petitioner 
merely to refuse her. But perhaps something more 
definite can be learned about the affair — more than the 
judge ascertained during the examination." 

Telesilla bit her lips. So he was reluctant ! That 
is, this despot, before whom all Andros trembled, was 
at heart a weakling. The emotion which moved him 
was the commonplace pity of ordinary men ! And if 
Phaio, with her quivering lips, appeared before him, 
wringing her hands, he would perhaps succumb to her 
assault and afford Teukros the opportunity to continue 
his conjugal happiness at the side of the little doll un- 
impeded. 

" One thing more !" she began after a brief pause. 
"Will you do me a great favor ?" 

" For whom would I do one more gladly ?" 

" Then give the order that the guard of the Mar- 
mareia shall be doubled." 

" Why ?" 

" I don't know — something weighs upon me like an 
oppressive presentiment. — " 

" It is the result of the recent occurrences. I have 
the same feeling. When everything seems wavering — " 

" No, pardon me, it is more ! I know the warnings of 
my demon. — I heard the voice of the invisible one dis- 
tinctly before sunrise — and, in my dream, I saw a land- 
scape desolate and dreary as the shore of the Styx. — " 

She had drawn herself up to her full height. Her 
eyes, usually so sparkling, were dim ; her beautiful lips 
closed in a sorrowful sigh. 
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" And then," she continued, more urgently as Ce- 
pheus remained silent, " then I have heard many things 
with my own ears which constrict my throat. — Late 
yesterday, wrapped in a large cloak, I went along the 
harbor front unrecognized. It would be difficult for 
me to tell you accurately what I have heard. — The 
porters, the free sailors — Zeus may know who has so 
maliciously inflamed their minds. — I have no fear that 
anything like what occurred in Pogla will be repeated 
here : but I dread secret treachery and hidden wiles. 
So listen to me ! If I am really your friend, strengthen 
the guard! Lift from my heart this burden, which is 
crushing me to the earth !" 

Cepheus, it is true, refused the petition, for the 
palace was more than sufficiently guarded. Yet the 
Trojan, who went away lamenting the failure of her 
tender entreaties, had nevertheless attained the object 
of the farce : the suspicious fear of the deluded sover- 
eign had received fresh nourishment, and would increase 
to morbid dread under the impression made by the 
obscurity in which she had clothed her fears. 

Telesilla took her departure. At the thought of 
how everything would now take place she experienced 
a feeling of cruel triumph. Hastily, as if she might yet 
miss her victory, she traversed the large basalt blocks 
of the pavement in the street of Dionysus, heedless of 
the countless glances of curiosity and admiration which 
followed her from all sides. Even the slaves who 
formed her escort noticed this unwonted indifference. 

On reaching home, she went to her domation, hung 
with bluish green, where she was in the habit of resting 
when she wished to seclude herself as much as possible 
from the bustle of the outside world. Heavy rugs, 
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smothering all sound, covered the walls, the floor, and 
the silver-mounted double doors. A couch in the form 
of a shell, suspended from the ceiling by two purple 
cords, invited to reveries in which the world was for- 
gotten. At the back of the room stood an oval stand 
of fragrant sandal-wood containing several chests of 
books ; beside it was a writing-table. 

Telesilla rubbed her hands, like a Phoenician who 
has concluded a good bargain. For the first time 
in her life, she deemed it unnecessary to admit the 
crafty Myrtion to her secret. Perhaps she was ashamed 
of herself. Then, going to the writing-table, she took 
from the ivory box a piece of scarlet papyrus and wrote 
a few unimportant lines to unhappy Phaio. With 
cunning duplicity she weighed each word. — Promising 
nothing, she yet gave fleeting hints from which, after 
all that Telesilla had said verbally, Phaio could not fail 
to draw the assurance of success. 

After placing the letter in the hands of a reliable 
slave, she threw herself into the swaying shell, clasped 
her hands over her bosom and, with a malicious smile, 
comfortably closed her eyes. Fate, pursue thy course ! 

Two hours later Phaio was standing before the des- 
pot. 

The Trojan's expectation that the prince would 
now be panoplied against any impulse of pity, was 
fully realized. Phaio herself contributed to this fulfill- 
ment: for' she pleaded, not only for her husband, but 
also for the priest of Poseidon, whose rash deed she 
strove, with all her eloquence, to excuse. 

Rigid with horror she listened to the coldly courte- 
ous sentence which shattered all her hopes. One last 
effort, stammering words, hands wrung in anguish ; 
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then she understood that all was lost. Cepheus, the 
man of despotism, entrenched himself behind the wall 
of the law : he, to whom nothing was sacred and inviol- 
able, asserted that he could not interfere in the pro- 
gress of the proceedings. 

" To-morrow," he concluded, " the two criminals 
will be sentenced by the judges. If there are any cir- 
cumstances which speak in Teukros's favor they will 
have due weight. You yourself, Phaio, are valueless 
here as a witness. Besides, the fact that your husband 
was in the act of taking Pelias into the house points 
with great positiveness to your complicity. You may 
therefore be well satisfied if you are not personally im- 
plicated in this unpleasant business." 

Phaio was on the verge of hurling words of the 
deepest indignation into the prince's very face. She 
wanted to cry out : " Yes, Despot, you are right ! I 
was an accomplice ! I prize the defiance of the priest 
of Poseidon as highly as the rebellion of Nedymnus 1 
I hate you as the mortal foe of my beloved native city I 
There, now let your mercenaries enter. Murder me, 
too, as you will slay Teukros and Pelias ! " 

In fact, what did she care for this miserable life 
without the idolized husband to whom she belonged ? 
But, for his sake, she must force back her despair, and 
wait and battle until the last moment. 

So she repressed the wrathful words which would 
have relieved her heart, it is true, but sealed her fate — 
and with it that of Teukros — forever, bowed her head 
and, weeping, left the room. 

" To the house of Cyparissus ! " she said to the 
slaves. 

The litter, with its purple embroidered canopy, be- 
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gan to move. Harma, who during Phaio's short ab- 
sence had not left her seat, heard in the tones of the 
trembling voice that the attempt had failed. 

She seemed scarcely surprised, and asked no ques- 
tions. When, after some time, her mistress looked at 
her with a glance of anguish, she bent her pale face, 
smiling mournfully, over Phaio's hand and pressed a 
long, fervent kiss upon it. 

Cyparissus had returned perhaps an hour before 
from the wrestling school, where he was in the habit of 
bathing and practising the physical exercises which, in 
Greece, seemed indispensable to the free man. The 
misfortune which had so unexpectedly overtaken Teu- 
Icros and Pelias, the old friend of both families, deprived 
him, it is true, of the last remnant of pleasure in the 
loud tumult of the palaestra which, moreover, he visited 
more from custom and a sense of duty than from incli- 
nation ; yet he had considered it advisable not to re- 
main absent that day, in order not to give the impres- 
sion that Teukros's cause seemed to him desperate. 
He had eva ded the questions of several nobles with 
well assumed indifference : an error, a misunderstand- 
ing difficult to comprehend, which must be explained 
in the shortest possible time. — 

Now, sad and disheartened, he sat on the cushions 
of an Asiatic couch in his private room, resting his head 
on his hand. He wore a crocus -yellow sleeved chiton, 
which opened on the breast. His linen sandals, tied 
with yellow cords, lay on the floor at his right hand 
upon a black and light brown bearskin spread over the 
Babylonian carpet. His hair hung in tangled locks 
over his scarred brow. He looked like a man wearied 
unto death who, after a long mental strain, has 
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sunk down and, with a sigh, given himself up to his 
thoughts. 

When the slave announced Phaio's visit, a deep 
flush crimsoned Cyparissus's face. He pushed back 
his hair, slipped on his sandals, and asked for a light 
himation. Then he went out into the aula where 
Phaio, deadly pale, awaited him. 

" Cyparissus," she faltered, raising her hands, " I 
fly to you. No immortal god will aid us, if you do 
not ! " 

" I feared so ! " he answered, in a troubled tone* 
" Alas, and how sad it is that, though I have strained 
all my powers, I know of no expedient — ." 

" Oh, do not say that, if you have any pity. You 
are his friend, Cyparissus ! He loves you with all his 
heart! Can you thus faintheartedly leave him to his 
fate ? " 

Cyparissus hung his head and silently pushed a 
chair toward her. 

" Not yet ! " she pleaded, glancing toward his study. 
Let us consult together in that room, or somewhere else 
behind closed doors ! Here in the peristyle I fear the 
slaves." 

" My servants are true as gold. But you are right* 
— No one is needed for a witness when we are discuss* 
ing a great misfortune — ." 

" Only my Harma may share in it." 

So they entered the superbly furnished room with 
its valuable and curious articles brought by Cyparissus 
from his travels, its splendid book-chests and writing- 
tables, its soft couches covered with luxurious rugs. 

Phaio sat down on the couch beside the master of 
the house and took his hand, as the drowning man 
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clings to the rescuing boat. In breathless haste she 
told the story of her disappointment, beseeching him 
for one consoling word, one calm, clear thought, which 
might bring light into the darkness of her despair. 

Cyparissus felt utterly bewildered. " Happy Teu- 
kros ! " echoed through his soul. Then directly after : 
" Poor, lost Cyparissus! " If he could but have clasped 
this divine woman to his heart for a single day, and 
been thus ardently and devotedly beloved ! 

Amid all his agitating emotions, he forced himself 
to talk sensibly. 

Scylax, the chief judge, was a relative of his; a dis- 
tant kinsman, it is true, with whom he rarely held any 
intercourse — but what will not a helpless man seize 
when spurred by necessity ? Perhaps Scylax was not 
inaccessible to reason and gentleness, perhaps he might 
yield to bribery. The matter must be managed craftily 
and cautiously : but the attempt was worth making. 

And then-^Zethonius. The deceitful Trojan had 
played a double game ; she was known to do such 
things. But her husband, as Cyparissus had already 
intimated in his letter, would probably be ready to in- 
terpose a kind word in behalf of the accused men. 

Cyparissus promised to ride to Pogla at once and 
seek Zethonius. But he could not return before the 
evening. Scylax might be found in the new gaming- 
house at the Harbor, where quail fights took place 
which the old fellow attended unrecognized. At any 
rate, Phaio might be sure that her friend would make 
the best use of the precious time. Cepheus's so-called 
justice was certainly unnecessarily swift; but Cyparis- 
sus would be still more speedy. As soon as anything 
was done, Phaio should have news of it. 
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The young wife hastily thanked him. She did not 
yet hope — fearing that she might be again disap- 
pointed. But the fact that something was being ac- 
complished, that they were not inertly watching the 
progress of Fate, was already relieving her mind. 

So, while Cyparissus' slaves were saddling the 
horses, she set out upon her homeward way. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Full of agonizing impatience, Phaio, with her icy 
hands convulsively interlocked, was pacing up and 
down the stone floor of the sitting-room — furnished 
with double doors — on the afternoon of the following 
day. 

Cyparissus had informed her the evening before 
that Zethonius had received him kindly and given him 
a letter to Cepheus whose warmly urgent tone promised 
the most favorable influence; the more so, as, at the 
same time, he informed the prince that Pogla had been 
completely quieted. His interview with Scylax, too, 
did not appear to have been wholly unsuccessful; the 
second message, which he sent at a late hour, stated — 
cautiously, it is true, but distinctly enough — that the 
"other meeting" had resulted as well as the one with 
Zethonius. 

When, shortly before midnight, a terrible storm 
arose, which lashed the sea madly with rushing tor- 
rents of rain, Phaio felt as if inspired by a sudden reve- 
lation: The earth-embracer, Poseidon, was wrathful 
because his favorite priest lay in chains; roaring in sul- 
len resentment, he was dashing his surges against the 
citadel — as a consolation to Pelias, as a warning to the 
obdurate nature of Cepheus. And Phaio had raised 
her arms in ardent prayer to the mighty god who en- 
circles all the countries of the earth with the flowing 
mantle of the sea. — "Poseidon will save us!" cried a 
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voice in her heart. "Poseidon will have compassion 
on his ill-treated favorite." 

Even now as, consumed by the most anxious 
dread, she paced her room, the prayer still echoed in 
her soul. The golden light of the western sun was 
shining in the courtyard outside; the rain-clouds had 
scattered long ago; only the sea was still thundering in 
dull monotony. 

From time to time Phaio went out into the aula, 
raised her eyes to the roof, and called a question. 
When Harma shrugged her shoulders and sadly an- 
swered No, Phaio glided back again and recommenced 
her anxious pacing from wall to wall. 

To-day the judges were to pronounce sentence 
upon Pelias and Teukros. A pardon could not, in any 
case, be given until the examination was over. Cypa- 
rissus, who would learn the result earlier than any one, 
had promised to send the young wife the news at once. 
Now, as day was drawing to a close, the session of the 
tribunal must have ended long ago. Harma had been 
on the watch for more than two hours, but always in 
vain. Poor Phaio's brow burned more and more fever- 
ishly, until she suddenly tottered and, groaning with 
dread, sank into a chair. 

At last a loud "He is coming!" rang from the roof. 
Phaio started up and, directly after, the fair-haired 
slave breathlessly crossed the threshold. 

"He is coming!" she eagerly repeated. "And he 
moves like one who brings good news. He is dashing 
along at full gallop! No messenger of evil rides at 
that pace!" 

The young wife pressed her hand upon her heart. 

"Oh, Harma!" she sighed mournfully. "I have 
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the most terrible presentiment of evil. I feel that ruin 
is cpming nearer and nearer. Hark, it is already 
knocking at the door! That is his step— eternal gods, 
why do you abandon me?" 

Cyparissus was crossing the peristyle. His foam- 
ing horse was stamping outside; a slave held the bri- 
dle. The young nobleman looked pale and agitated; 
the white himation had slipped from his shoulder dur- 
ing his rapid ride and trailed upon the ground. 

Harma went up to him. He barely returned her 
greeting and, with an unsteady step, followed her to 
the sitting room. 

"Leave us alone!" said the young wife, scarcely 
able to speak, motioning to her to withdraw. 

Harma left the room. Cyparissus slowly ap- 
proached Phaio and silently extended his hand. Every 
drop of blood receded from her troubled face and, 
groaning deeply, she groped for support. Then, steady- 
ing herself by a violent effort, she said in a hollow tone: 

" So all is lost ? " 

"Phaio," faltered Cyparissus, "even an immortal 
god cannot contend against the will of Fate! May 
Zeus destroy me, if I have not taxed to exhaustion all 
my eloquence, every power of my will and ability! 
Zethonius was completely won. He argued with the 
prince in person; that is why he came over from Pog- 
la. And Scylax, the judge — I offered him nearly half 
my possessions, on the basis of a sham contract which, 
in case of discovery, would have protected him from 
all suspicion — " 

" What is the sentence ? " 

"Beloved, dearest friend!" cried Cyparissus, in the 
tone of a man burdened with the blackest guilt. "Calm 
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yourself! Whether Scylax really spoke in favor of 
Teukros I do not know. At any rate his two col- 
leagues outvoted him — and Cepheus, in spite of Zetho- 
nius's efforts — " 

"What is the sentence?" 

" Phaio ! The edict of the despot was unequivo- 
cal." 

"Then it is— death?" 

She stood motionless for a time. Nothing about 
her seemed alive except her eyelids, which quivered in- 
cessantly. Then, with a heartrending shriek, she sud- 
denly fell to the floor, burying her face amid the cush- 
ions of the couch. 

"Condemned!" fell in wailing accents from her lips. 
"Teukros condemned! To-day he is still breathing, 
to-day his heart still throbs for me — and perhaps to- 
morrow — " 

She fairly writhed in her agony of despair. 

" Not to-morrow," whispered Cyparissus. " Not un- 
til the next full moon." — 

She looked up at him with glassy eyes. 

" The festival of the year will begin to-morrow in the 
temple of Zeus," he continued in the same tone. Even 
Cepheus holds the three weeks sacred. During the 
festival peace reigns everywhere — and — you under- 
stand — " 

Phaio did not stir. As she lay, the upper portion 
of her body with her white arms flung in a drooping 
attitude over the chair, her hands clasped loosely in 
her lap, she seemed to the deeply agitated Cyparissus 
the very incarnation of sorrowful charm and helpless 
loveliness. He would fain have clasped her in his arms 
and, in a passion of overflowing grief, exclaimed : " Do 
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not let your whole soul consume in misery ! Here is 
some one who would joyfully give his heart's blood, if 
he could comfort you ! But you will not see it ! You 
live and move only in the one person who is now for- 
ever lost to you ! " 

A long sorrowful silence followed. They could 
hear the rustling of the trees and the plashing of the 
fountain in the courtyard. 

Suddenly Phaio rose and stood before him firm 
and unwavering, as if cast in bronze. Her cheeks, 
which until now had been so pallid, were suffused 
with flaming crimson and a strange fire glowed in her 
eyes. 

" Cyparissus," she said with gentle earnestness, 
" You will release him ! " 

Clasping his hand, she eagerly continued : 

" Will you not, kind friend ? Phaio will not plead in 
vain when she appeals to the noblest, most generous of 
men ? " 

Cyparissus gazed rigidly into her face. A fiery thrill 
ran through every vein at the soft, almost tender touch 
of her slender fingers. The very air of Heaven sur- 
rounded him — and at the same time a fierce torture, in 
which all the pangs he had suffered for months on her 
account seemed united. 

She still clasped his right hand with increasing fer- 
vor, but he could find no word of reply. She, too, was 
silent, only, with panting breath, she fixed her eyes 
upon his lips as if from them must come the sentence 
of eternal light or darkness. 

" What shall I say to you, Phaio ? " he burst forth 
at last. " Are you mocking me— or do you believe 
that I am omnipotent ? " 
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She lowered her eyes and, in hesitating tones, 
began : 

" Cyparissus— did you speak the truth ? you know 
— that evening, when I was so angry with you ? Have 
you really — loved me so much — ?" 

The young nobleman trembled like a shivering 
child. 

" Answer me ! " she pleaded in confusion. 
" My oath forbids. I was obliged to swear to you 
then by Zeus Horkios — " 

" Very well ! But I release you from the vow ! 
Speak without reserve ! Tell me whether it was the real 
.genuine truth, or only — imagination ? " 

" Can you ask, Phaio ? I have felt nothing truer 
and more genuine in my whole life." 

The young wife's face was burning with blushes. 

" And do you remember what you then protested ?" 

" Every syllable !" 

" You said," she went on with peculiar haste, " that 
there was no sorrow in the world which you would not 
joyfully bear for my sake — you could go to death for 
love of me ! At that time I was very angry with you — 
and only at your fervent entreaty did I forgive what 
was so great an offence to me, as the wife of Teukros. 
But now I take up those words again. Now I wish to 
know whether they were only the extravagant speech 
of a fool, or — if they meant more ?" 

" More, by omnipotent Eros, more ! " 

" Then prove it ! I beseech you, Cyparissus, by all 
that is sacred ! You shall not go to death, only into the 
uncertainty, the peril, which lead to deliverance ! Blend 
your love, which is culpable if it does not remain unself- 
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ish — with your friendship for Teukros. Break his fet- 
ters ! Restore him to me, oh, restore him to me ! " 

Cyparissus gazed at her as if he had lost his senses. 
Never had he been more clearly aware of the om- 
nipotence of her charms. She herself had now con- 
jured up the memory of that moon-light night when 
he had walked in the garden by her side, while Teu- 
kros was already busied with the stars upon the plat- 
form of the tower. A passionate longing welled up 
within him — and with the longing the most unspeak- 
able bitterness. What a pitiful part had been assigned 
to him, when Phaio only recalled his ardent words to 
his memory to make him the instrument of her plans of 
liberation ! And yet : had she not a well-founded right 
to his aid ? Was friendship nothing in his eyes, that he 
was angry with his friend's wife, when she appealed to 
him in her extremity ? Or had he already secretly be- 
come familiar with the thought : perhaps his misfortune 
means your happiness ? 

A burning sense of shame rose in his mind — yet he 
writhed under the burden of vehement opposition. 

" Have you the will ?" she asked, filled with anxiety 
as, laying both hands on his shoulders, she put her face 
so near to his that he felt her breath. 

" Yes," he impetuously exclaimed. ' ' The will is 
here ! Only it will not shatter the stones of the citadel." 

" Why not ? A hero like you, Cyparissus ! Brave, 
clever, and persistent ! A second Odysseus ! Rouse the 
city ! Carry insurrection into the ranks of the mercena- 
nes." — 

" You ask what is impossible now, after the subju- 
gation of Gaurion." — 

Then she suddenly sank at his feet. 
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" Cyparissus ! " she sobbed, clinging to him with 
trembling arms. " Do not abandon me to my bound- 
less despair ! You alone can still help me ! I trust you 
as if you were a god ! By all that you have felt for me 
— if you have felt it: save him, save him ! " 

She pressed her tear-stained face against his knee 
till his blood seethed with rapturous delight. 

Cyparissus drew back a step. " A magnificent fate," 
he said, as if uttering his thoughts unconsciously aloud. 
" Because I love you — I am to rush into mortal peril, 
without prospect, without the slightest hope. And if I 
succeed ? Would you then grant me even the hem of 
your robe ? No ! I should stand apart as before, my 
heart filled with the consuming yearning, the eternal 
thirst, which will never be stilled." 

He turned away. A pause followed. Phaio had 
slowly released him. Now, as if crazed, she wildly 
clutched her wavy hair. The fillet broke, and the lux- 
uriant curling tresses veiled her face and trailed upon 
the floor. 

When at last she again raised her eyes it seemed as 
if she was beginning to read the depths of Cyparissus's 
soul — the faint hopes which dared not venture into the 
light of day, dreams of a future reared upon the destruc- 
tion of Teukros. 

" No," she thought with a secret shudder, " you 
shall not be in doubt concerning the impossibility of 
ever recovering from the loss of such a husband ! " 

A word whose sharpness would have crushed Cypa- 
rissus was already hovering upon her lips. But she per- 
ceived that he was her last and only hope. She dared 
not offend the man from whom she was asking such diffi- 
cult and mighty things. 
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" My friend," she said with great gentleness, " how 
very strange ! You love me — and you desire my death ! 
Yes, Cyparissus ! For believe one thing : if the terrible 
doom is fulfilled, if my Teukros dies, I shall expire like 
a candle. Grief will snatch me away ere another month 
begins." 

Cyparissus trembled in every limb. All this but 
fanned his passion. And now a resolution matured 
which, long fostered by countless hours of self introspec- 
tion, appeared to have merely waited a favorable time 
to assume form. 

" Hush ! " he exclaimed, half beseechingly, half im- 
periously, " I will try — ." 

She extended her arms with a cry of rapture, but 
Cyparissus now seemed almost cold. A sudden self- 
confidence had taken the place of his former timorous- 
ness, the boldness of the mariner and the swift rider, to 
whom there are no obstacles. He remembered his 
wealth and the power of gold, already tested upon Scy- 
lax, and which would probably not wholly fail to influ- 
ence the Thracian guards. True, he was risking his 
life : if the attempt failed Cyparissus would share the 
honors of the scaffold with Pelias and Teukros. But 
his reward, in case of success, ought therefore to har- 
monize with the greatness of these perils. 

" Do not thank me yet, Phaio ! " he said in a hol- 
low tone. " There is a hard condition." 

" Speak ! " 

"A condition which will transform my desolate 
misery to bliss, and — I assert it boldly — will in time 
give you, too, a happier life, while Teukros — well, he 
can thank the gods, if they still prolong his existence. 
But even he will not suffer half so sorely under the 
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pressure of my demands as, at the first moment, you 
will perhaps persuade yourself. He has his world above, 
its infiniteness which fills his soul. What you now call 
his love is for the most part habit — ." 

Phaio looked at him with troubled eyes. 

" Don't tremble so pitifully ! " he whispered, frown- 
ing. "You suspect what I desire and resist because 
you do not recognize your real happiness. No matter! 
All these things will take care of themselves. So listen ! 
I will risk all I possess, fortune, blood, liberty, and life, 
to save Teukros ! I will also allow you to remain with 
him one whole year from the day of his liberation, that 
you may not say that I delivered him from his dungeon 
only to take you from him. But then you must go to him, 
tell him that your love has gone and, on the ground of 
this statement, request the apopempsis. According to 
the law, he cannot refuse it. And when your marriage 
bond is sundered, Phaio, you will be mine, mine before 
the gods and before men! " 

" Wretch ! " gasped Phaio in horror. 

" You are right. Impose no restraint upon your- 
self! Tax me with treachery, cowardice, baseness — 
what you will ! I will remain humbly silent. But my 
offer is made. Either one thing — or the other. Swear 
by the immortal avenger of perjury that, after the lapse 
of one year, you will be mine, and I will save Teukros! 
Refuse, and he will die ! " 

" Begone from my sight ! " 

" Phaio ! Consider carefully ! I will go — never to 
return — and ere the moon is full, your Teukros will 
perish under the axe of the executioner ! " 

She turned away. 

" Do not misunderstand me ! " he continued, 
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" Only the most boundless love impels me to this ap- 
parent cruelty. I am weary of spending day after day 
in endless torture. And, Phaio, I repeat it : little as I 
may equal Teukros in other respects, you, too, will sure- 
ly gain by the exchange. Teukros does not suspect 
what he possesses in you ! Your life is the same as that 
of your meanest slave. You will learn for the first time 
what a husband is who fondly cherishes you, shares his 
every breath with you,. and doubly enjoys all that is 
grand and beautiful because you are at his side ! Then 
the whole past will seem like a pale, bloodless dream I 
You will admit that true, genuine life first began with 
Cyparissus ! " 

" Leave me ! " she groaned when he paused. " Ra- 
ther the worst extremity ! " 

" Very well ! Then farewell ! " 

He went toward the door. 

" Cyparissus ! " she shrieked in mortal terror. 

" What can I do for you ? " 

His face expressed a determination which no power 
on earth could shake. 

Phaio gazed irresolutely at him. The words died 
on her lips. 

" You shall have until to-morrow morning to con- 
sider the matter," he said with terrible coldness. " As 
soon as you send for me I shall be here to receive your 
oath. If you despatch no message, I shall leave the 
island in the afternoon to remain until all is over. And 
now, let reason speak, Phaio, and do not hurl us all ir- 
revocably to ruin ! " 

With these words he crossed the threshold. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Phaio spent a terrible night. The ""image of the 
scaffold haunted her like a spectre and Cyparissus's un- 
precedented demand was an equally horrible menace. 
Both were alike impossible. She could not let the idol 
of her love die, but neither could she consent to the 
frightful claim of his rescuer. That would have been 
treason and dishonorable malice ; it would have been 
— to say nothing of her own destruction — to render the 
rescued man's life valueless. Cyparissus asserted that 
Teukros did not understand her. On the contrary! 
He felt in the deepest recesses of his heart that she was 
exactly the right wife for him. For the very reason 
that he walked apart from the paths of ordinary mortals, 
he needed a companion who would freely permit him 
his peculiarity, who would not, with petty folly, com- 
plain of neglect, if he forgot the earth for a few moments 
to ascend to the heavens. Oh, he did love her ! It 
was not merely the power of habit, but an ardent stream 
of genuine affection. 

The light in the thalamos was burning with such a 
pallid, spectral radiance. — Phaio sat erect, the upper 
part of her body bending forward, resting her feverish 
head upon her hand. She was striving, for the twenti- 
eth time, to survey with calmness the progress of events 
as they might occur, if she should give that terrible oath 
to Cyparissus. The latter would bring the two prison- 
ers out of the citadel by force or stratagem, by Babylo- 
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nian magic, if all else failed. — They would fly to some 
foreign country, to Tenos or to Attica. — Then Cepheus's 
executioner would have no farther power over the be- 
loved heads. Her bosom swelled almost to bursting 
with exultant joy as she dwelt upon the thoughts of 
meeting and of liberty. The possibility that the at- 
tempt might fail did not enter her enraptured soul. 
Then this mood suddenly changed and, with cruel dis- 
tinctness, the misery which would follow the escape rose 
before her eyes. A period of unexampled suffering, a 
desolate year of falsehood and dissimulation — then the 
necessity of thrusting the dagger of despair and disgrace 
into the heart of her beloved husband. The oath sworn 
by Zeus Horkios must be kept : there was no evasion, 
no escaping it. 

The light of the lamp was growing more ghostly 
every moment. A breath of desolation swept through 
the room, a strange low whirring. Phaio imagined that 
she heard the soft flowing of the stream of Time. 

There on the table, near the niche in the wall, stood 
the metal dish containing her husband's favorite fruit, 
the red and yellow Median apples. How often he had 
shared one with her when, at a late hour, he returned 
from his observatory. Then, she had usually long been 
resting in a quiet slumber. And while she gazed at him 
with joyous eyes, he probably paced to and fro for a 
time, chatting gayly, or he told her serious things about 
his investigations. How happy and proud he was when 
she could follow him without difficulty, and understood 
what no mortal ear had yet heard ! And now ? All 
this seemed as far distant as some indistinct memory of 
the days of childhood. 

Panting for breath, she kept her eyes fixed intently 
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upon the table until, at last, the whole apartment blen- 
ded in a leaden grey tint, from which the light faintly 
reflected from, the edge of the metal dish stood forth in 
relief like a single star. The undue irritation of her 
quivering nerves reached its height. From time to time 
she fancied that she could hear the voice of Cyparissus, 
whispering his terrible alternative and assuring her, by 
all the terrors of Hades, that he would hold her to her 
pledge. Then suddenly it seemed to her that she had 
finally refused his demand. She distinctly saw him turn 
coldly to his body slave and give the order to prepare 
everything for his departure. He was going to some 
foreign country and should not return until Fate had ac- 
complished its task. Then she heard the creaking of 
the windlass ; the oars rose and fell, and the only per- 
son who could aid vanished like a shadow. Yes, there 
he stood upon the deck of the galley, calm and purpose* 
ful, casting a last glance at the walls of the citadel. 
She leaned forward, stretched out her arms despairingly, 
but it was too late. The ship glided steadily on, the 
sails vanished on the horizon and she knelt alone and 
forsaken upon the stones of the pier. 

The wretched wife saw all these things so clearly 
that her arms were really uplifted, her fingers clenched 
as if to hold the departing man. With the terrified cry: 
# " I am dreaming : " she started up. And yet she had 
not been asleep, but was perfectly conscious that she 
was cowering here in the lonely thalamos, gazing at the 
glittering spot on the edge of the metal dish. 

The strange whirring and rustling around her grew* 
louder and more distinct. It sounded as if some one 
was speaking far away ; as if an invisible demon was 
urging the demands of Cyparissus. If Teukros died, all 
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would be over forever. In the other case, Fate would 
at least grant him a happy respite. This one year he 
could enjoy happiness, if Phaio possessed the strength 
to subdue her own torture. And besides : did she not 
perhaps over-value her own indispensability ? A man 
like Teukros, a thinker, an investigator of the world, 
possessed powerful resources. With all the tenderness 
of his love, he would conquer the pain of separation 
more easily than she supposed. If she hesitated now, 
it was probably largely from selfishness; she rebelled 
against the inevitable, not for her husband's sake, but 
for her own. 

Then it seemed as if she must answer this accusation 
in her thoughts. The voice which whispered this did 
her the most cruel injustice. She selfish! Separation 
— yes ! She would have made even this terrible sacri- 
fice for his deliverance. She would have besought all 
the gods to grant him peace and rest and to efface the 
image of his sorrowing wife from the lonely man's 
memory. But the union with Cyparissus — impossible ! 
Though all this were done according to the law a hun- 
dred times over, she would never be able to accept it. 
To her it would remain a shameful, irreconcilable breach 
of faith, a profanation of herself and the husband to 
whom, of her own choice, she belonged. She could not 
have faced the light of day, she could not have lived if,, 
like a slave who changes owners, she had glided from 
the arms of Teukros to the embrace of his friend. 

She now believed her decision irrevocable. No 
matter what might happen : she would find courage to 
give Cyparissus a wrathful no. Oh, how she hated the 
man who, until now, had been so dear to her as a friend! 
But he should learn to know her. She would hurl the 
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full weight of her scorn into his face ; she would cry 
out — 

At that moment she again saw the thronged Agora, 
the executioner's steel, and the two beloved men who 
were dearest on earth to her. The bloo/d-stained block 
cast vivid fiery lights — and everything which seemed to 
her immovably firm suddenly crumbled. 

She rose at dawn, pallid, weary, and aching in every 
limb. She had not once closed her eyes. But her 
mind now appeared to be clear and calm. After pacing 
up and down the room several times with folded arms, 
she called Harma and asked to be dressed. 

The timid questions of the fair-haired slave girl were 
evasively answered. If the gods were merciful, the 
worst would probably be averted. 

"Spare me, Harma!" she added, smiling faintly. 
" I am exhausted beyond measure ! " 

Ordering wine, she drained the little cup to the last 
drop and then went out into the courtyard. Her first 
act was to despatch a messenger to Cyparissus. 

Phaio smiled mournfully as she glanced after the 
hurrying slave. Then, taking her seat in the colonnade, 
she drew up a small table and asked Harma to bring 
her a reed pen and some parchment. Bending low 
over the crocus-colored sheet, she wrote, forming her 
characters slowly, almost painting them. 

When Cyparissus came, she led him silently into the 
sitting-room, which had two doors. The slave was 
obliged to enter with them, as Hellenic custom forbade 
an unwatched interview. But inside she was dismissed 
and, going into the adjoining room, she closed the 
door firmly behind her. 

As soon as Phaio was alone with Cyparissus, she 
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went forward and handed him what she had just 
written. 

" Here — read it ! " she said in a hollow tone. The 
words ran as follows : 

" I, Phaio, wife of Teukros, swear to Cyparissus by 
the omniscient Zeus, the avenger of perjury, that I will 
unhesitatingly fulfill the condition imposed upon me, 
provided that, one year after the rescue of Teukros 
and the priest of Poseidon, he persists in his wish, and 
explicitly informs me of this persistence. I will then 
tell Teukros that my love for him is at an end and will 
honestly insist upon having the legal apopempsis. As 
soon as this is accomplished, I shall be ready to be- 
come the wife of Cyparissus. May Zeus Horkios 
punish body and soul if I break this vow! May He 
pursue me day and night with his immortal maledic- 
tion and not permit me to find rest in Hades ! " 

Cyparissus scarcely breathed. 

" If ave you finished reading it ? " she, asked when 
he let the page fall. 

" Yes," — he murmured like a man who is deeply 
agitated. 

" And — is everything exactly right ? " 

" Everything, everything — Phaio, you make me 
intensely happy ! Nothing in the world shall be too bold 
for me. — But why do you put it upon paper — ? " 

" Because — in so important a matter every single 
word is of consequence. Impress the whole carefully 
upon your memory ! Read it once more, Cyparissus — 
for I shall destroy this sheet — " 

" What is there to impress ? I shall save the two- 
condemned men, and you, lovely Phaio, will be mine! 
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You have sworn it, and you must swear it again by 
raising your hand solemnly to the omniscient god." 

PHaio's face was glowing with grief and shame. 

" Note every syllable ! " she said, shaking her head. 
" I vow that I will fulfill the condition imposed upon 
me, without resistance, provided that, one year after 
the rescue, you persist in your wish and explicitly in- 
form me of it. That is essential, Cyparissus ! I will 
not be forced by my oath to rend the heart of Teukros 
by that false statement if you, perhaps, meanwhile have 
changed your mind. So I require that, at the expira- 
tion of the year, you come to me and say explicitly : 
4 1 still love you and demand the fulfillment of your 
vow ! ' If you do not do this, no matter for what 
reason, I am absolved from my oath." 

" You speak of a case which is inconceivable. — " 

"Nothing in the world is inconceivable." 

" Yes. That is utterly impossible ! Besides, it is a 
matter of course, that I must ask ere you fulfill — " 

" I don't know."— 

" Very well ! Then it shall be confirmed in due 
form : Only, when I ask, you are bound to fulfill." 

"We have agreed, then," she said in an almost 
business-like tone. 

" Then raise your oath-finger and read your oath 
aloud ' " 

* Phaio obeyed this requirement with wonderful com- 
posure. Her voice was subdued, it is true, but she 
repeated every word that she had written clearly and 
distinctly, pointing upward with her right hand, with 
the fingers outspread. When she had finished she 
thrust the rustling sheet into her girdle. 

" And now to work, Cyparissus ! " 

IS 
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He held out his hand, but she timidly shrank from 
him. 

" Not yet," she said, soothingly. 

He must not perceive that she dreaded his touch 
as she would the infectious breath of one stricken by 
the plague. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



Pelt as and Teukros had already languished four 
days in imprisonment. The room into which they 
were thrust was in the lower story, looking out upon 
the high-road — dimly lighted by an opening a hand's 
breadth wide, and firmly closed by a solid oak door, 
before which, day and night, three armed men kept 
guard, besides the jailer. 

The sun had set. The narrow loophole still showed 
a patch of blue sky; but within the dungeon the dusky 
twilight was gathering in all the corners. The jailer 
thrust in the supper provided for the two prisoners : 
barley loaves and some wine and water. Then, with 
a powerful movement of his arm, he closed the creak- 
ing door. The heavy metal rumbled, and the walls at 
the right and left trembled under the shock. 

Teukros was crouching listlessly in the corner, 
where a wretched couch had been made for him of 
rushes and broom-grass. Pelias, his hands clasped be- 
hind his back, and his head bent forward, was pacing 
up and down as if lost in thought. 

After a time he paused before Teukros. 

" Won't you take something ? " he said, pointing to 
the bread and the wine and water. " You have not 
eaten a mouthful since yesterday." 

" I am not hungry." 

" But you will weaken yourself — and thus you will 
lose the physical strength, which is so necessary in 
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order to retain your mental powers. Do you wish to 
give Cepheus and his accomplices the spectacle of a 
fainting coward? Nourish yourself, Teukros. Bread 
of coarse grain yields us new vigor." 

Teukros rose. 

"You are right," he said, embracing the priest. 
" Steadfastness is the only thing left us. Oh, Pelias, aid 
me, that I may retain it until the last moment ! Let me 
strengthen myself by your example ! True, at seventy , 
we do not cling half so closely to life ! And you are 
alone in the world ! But I, who have been so happy, 
so immeasurably favored — the conflict is terrible ! " 

" Who knows," murmured Pelias, " whether it is not 
easier for youth, in the full anticipation of happiness, to 
die. Believe me, my friend, so long as hope remained, 
I clung with a thousand tendrils to this transitory exist- 
ence. Now, it is true — " 

He sighed heavily. 

" Give me your hand, my son," he continued in a 
firm tone. " It was necessary that this should come! 
You and I — have many things for which to atone. Yes, 
Teukros, my death will be an expiation of the sorrowful 
error which condemned me to inaction. I deemed the 
calling of a priest irreconcilable with rebellion. Oh, 
blinded fool ! All through these nights that I have lain 
here on this mouldy bed, unable to sleep, the past has 
stood before me clearly and distinctly. Waking illusions 
blended with actual facts. I saw myself as I doubtless 
should have been, had I recognized the real duty of the 
priest of Poseidon. Unfortunately, it is now too late : 
but yonder on the Agora, ere my head falls under the 
sword of the executioner, I will confess it to the people. 
I will shout one ringing word to the Andrians, which 
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perhaps will resound long after I have mouldered into 
dust. My native land must not be ignorant that I have 
long ardently regretted the faint-heartedness of my re- 
serve. And if I bravely die in the midst of this confes- 
sion, perhaps I shall win new adherents for the lost 
cause." — 

" I would equal you in courage," faltered Teukros, 
"if it were not for Phaio." 

Pelias tenderly embraced him. 

" Do not take these things too much to heart, my 
son. Beyond this earth flows a merciful stream, which 
will efface all grief from your soul. And Phaio, too, 
will find strength and courage to bear her fate. Her 
soul is steadfast and devoted to the gods ; the immor- 
tals will console her with the hope of a future meeting." 

" Do you think so, Pelias ? For my part — I should 
never recover from it. Omnipotent Zeus, a life without 
my sunshine! How did it happen that I was able to 
remain absent from her for half a day at a time ! How 
could I, while in my observatory, gazing at the dead 
stars, neglect to look at her sweet, loving face ? Every 
hour of happiness of which I defrauded myself is now 
gnawing at my heart." 

" Wrongly," replied Pelias. " You were a loyal and 
affectionate husband to her. We are not born solely for 
love, but first of all for thought, for creation, for action. 
No, Teukros ! All that you ought to repent is the in- 
difference with which you, a young, vigorous hero, have 
endured slavery. But you would atone abundantly for 
this one fault if you would bear witness aloud for liber- 
ty upon the Agora." 

The two men now went to the ledge of the wall 
where the bread lay beside the stone jug containing the 
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wine and water. The priest ate and drank with the ut- 
most mental calmness. Teukros, after he had twice 
emptied the wooden cup, swallowed only a few mouth- 
fuls. 

Meanwhile, darkness had closed in. The dungeon 
was wrapped in the deepest gloom, only a dim blue 
light at the loophole suggested the starry sky. 

The prisoners lay down on their beds and wrapped 
themselves in the rough woolen coverlet. Pelias re- 
peated a silent prayer and commended himself to the 
favor of the earth-embracer who, if he desired, could, 
with a single surge, shatter the citadel and bear the 
prisoners on the crimson flood to the shores of a happy 
region, where there was no misery, no contempt of jus- 
tice, and no threatening scaffold. If Poseidon permit- 
ted the sentence of Cepheus and his judges to be fulfilled, 
it was the will of that inscrutable power which rules over 
life and death; his favorite yielded with devout sub- 
mission. 

While Pelias thus speedily fell asleep, Teukros 
pressed his quivering face against his arm and — for the 
first time since his imprisonment — shed burning tears. 
An indescribable longing seized upon him, a mad, heart- 
withering dread. Strange visions haunted his brain. 
It was as if the same spectres were pursuing him with 
which Phaio had battled during the awful night before 
she found the courage to conclude her terrible compact 
with Cyparissus. 

Suddenly he started up in a sitting posture, exerting 
every faculty of his will to concentrate his thoughts upon 
a certain point. Pelias's regular breathing echoed from 
the corner. A man of clear and resolute mind, he rested 
here within the stone walls of the dungeon as quietly as 
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if he were in his peaceful sleeping-room at home. Oh, 
this venerable priest, with his pure spirit and iron cour- 
age ! Who could constrain himself as he did ? One 
who was not constantly compelled to think of the hap- 
py bygone days, the divine radiance of the past, the 
smiling, worshipped Phaio ! 

Now she again stood before his vision with all the 
charm of her goodness and feminine sweetness. He 
saw her resting in the peristyle ; in the women's apart- 
ments, weaving and spinning; on the platform of the 
tower, gazing upward at the host of stars in the night- 
heavens. His excited brain burned with increasing 
anguish; — the futility of his struggle for self-control 
made him clench his fists. 

Then he saw a reddish-yellow glimmer through the 
loophole. The moon, now in the last quarter, had risen 
from the sea and was shedding its mild light through 
the narrow orifice above. For an instant the prisoner 
felt as if he must greet it with a joyous shout. Selene, 
the virgin goddess, was saluting him. But in an instant 
he remembered that it was a farewell. His fate was to 
be sealed when it was at the full. He sank back again 
upon his pallet. A strange feeling of dullness stole over 
his thoughts and feelings — and by degrees sleep over- 
powered him ; not the refreshing rest which relaxed the 
limbs of Pelias, but a condition of leaden weariness 
which still retained a remnant of consciousness. 

Teukros had probably dreamed thus about an hour, 
when a short, shrill shriek roused him. It was followed 
by a rattling, clanking noise. — The iron door swung 
wide open. The light of smoking torches poured into 
the cell — Cyparissus and two Thracian soldiers stood 
before him. 
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Teukros thought that he was still under the spell of 
his visions, then he at last understood and hastily 
started up. The priest of Poseidon had also risen and 
was staring, as if doubting his eyes, at the face of his 
deliverer, illumined by the ruddy glow of the torches. 

" Come ! " urged Cyparissus. " Ask no questions ! 
Each moment may cost us our lives ! " 

He led the way. Teukros and Pelias followed as 
if stupefied. In the corridor outside lay the third 
soldier on guard duty, bound by hempen ropes, with a 
gag in his mouth. The jailer was absent. At the end 
of the passage Cyparissus extinguished the torch and 
flung the glimmering end far behind him. From this 
point a corridor, running across the other, led to the 
open air — the road of the doomed, as it was called, 
which during the day was rarely used except by the 
Thracians on duty. Here, too, two Thracians, bound 
and gagged, lay under the bushes ; several of Cyparis- 
sus's slaves were waiting beneath the oak-trees. 

" Forward ! " whispered Cyparissus. 

They went inland first. The highway between the 
citadel and Teukros's house must be avoided, since it 
afforded no concealment. The fugitives reached the 
olive woods, under whose cover they turned toward 
the north. 

During the first quarter of an hour no one spoke a 
word. Cyparissus walked at the head of the party — a 
few yards in advance, like a path-seeker. But Teuk- 
ros's overflowing heart urged him on and, clasping his 
deliverer's slender hand, which was strangely cold, he 
whispered trembling: 

"My glorious friend ! The most faithful in the whole 
world ! How was it possible for you to do all this ? " 
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"I risked my gold, nothing more!" replied the 
nobleman. 

" Your gold and your life ! " 

Cyparissus made no reply. Teukros gently pressed 
his fingers. 

In the midst of the wood, behind two huge trees, 
stood a hut intended for the use of laborers while 
harvesting the olives. From here the foot-path 
branched off across the crest of the mountain toward 
Gaurion. 

The Thracian mercenaries halted at the entrance of 
the little house and handed Cyparissus the swords with 
which Pelias and Teukros were now armed. Then, 
entering it, they exchanged their armor for some peas- 
ant costumes which lay ready; the Ionian sleeved 
chiton, the staff, and the traveling hat. They hid 
nothing but the two-bladed dagger under their woolen 
cloaks — to be prepared for everything, for the six 
hundred staters, which each man carried in his girdle, 
made them somewhat anxious. After donning the dis- 
guise, they instantly set off along the mountain-path 
leading to Gaurion, intending to reach the fishing- 
village of Ichthyoessa and thence go to the island of 
Eubcea. 

All the others turned eastward. The Gaurion 
mountain path would have been too rugged for Pelias. 
Besides, so large a number of fugitives would have 
aroused suspicion in Gaurion as well as in Ichthyoessa. 

At the end of half an hour's walk they reached the 
vicinity of the ancient temple of Zeus. Below it, a few 
stadia away, stood the residence of Teukros, a dark 
structure, relieved in blue-black outlines against the 
moonlit sea. And there — far, far beyond the bushes 
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on the shore of the northern bay something was glim- 
mering through the night : Cyparissus's sailing vessel, 
to which Harma and the faithful steward, Symaithos, 
had already conveyed the most valuable treasures of 
the house — ornaments and gems, book-rolls, the astro- 
nomical records of Teukros, and several purses filled 
with Andrian, Attic, and Persian gold coins. 

Their way now led downward from the house to- 
ward the valley. 

Close beside the garden, where a narrow building, 
the gardener's home, projected from the wall, stood the 
six finest horses owned by Cyparissus — and beside the 
foremost a woman's slender figure. 

"Phaio!" escaped the lips of Teukros, like a 
smothered cry of rapture. 

She sank silently into his arms, resting her head on 
his shoulder as if utterly crushed — trembling, quivering 
as though this were not the first moment of a meeting, 
but the last one of a despairing farewell. 

" Enough ! " whispered Cyparissus. " Until the 
sea lies between us and the island. — " 

Phaio released herself from her husband's embrace 
in terror. 

" Yes, go ! " she cried, suddenly roused to mortal 
anxiety. " Away, away, ere they can pursue us." 

Cyparissus allotted the six horses to their riders. 
Teukros mounted the strongest racer and took his 
trembling wife before him upon the comfortable broad 
saddle. Phaio had made this request. 

Two minutes after the cavalcade was in motion. 
Pelias and the three slaves dashed on in advance, 
Teukros followed with his shivering burden, and Cypa- 
rissus brought up the rear. 
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They swept along the highway at the swiftest pace 
— to the spot where the road divided, branching west- 
ward and northward. Here Cyparissus ordered a mo- 
ment's halt. Putting his right hand over his brow to 
prevent being dazzled by the moonlight, he gazed 
keenly in the direction of the city. About an hour had 
passed since their departure from the citadel; the cir- 
cuitous route which was necessary had consumed much 
valuable time. Perhaps the relief guard was already- 
entering the road of the doomed. — 

The plain extending to the walls of the citadel 
stretched pallid and silent under the shimmering light 
of the moon. There was not a breath of air, no spot 
in the distance moving or stirring. 

" So we have succeeded ! " murmured Cyparissus 
with a feeling of fierce triumph. 

He himself did not know what this exulting delight 
really meant. Was it the purely human pride in suc- 
cess ? Was it honest joy in the rescue of two persons- 
who were dear to him ? Or was it the prospect of the 
stipulated reward, which had never seemed to him so» 
desirable, so glorious, as during that long moment when 
Phaio clung to the breast of her recovered husband ? 

He was just pressing his horse's flanks again when he 
perceived something flashing and sparkling at the foot 
of the citadel. The strange glitter moved up and down 
like the shining of a lantern at a ship's mast-head upon 
the surging sea. Those were the helmets of horsemen 
dashing forward. There was no doubt: the fugitives, 
were pursued. 

Cyparissus spurred the snorting Cappadocian to its 
swiftest pace. 

" Forward ! " he shouted to his friends, whom, after a, 
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"brief en terval, he had overtaken. " I believe it will be 
a race for life and death." 

Teukros turned his head. They now perceived a 
whitish spot which becoming more and more distinct, 
Tevealed itself as the white face of a grey horse dashing 
along with arrowy speed. There was no rivalling the 
grey steeds of the body-guard. These thorough-bred 
stallions, with sinews of steel and forms almost like those 
of the gazelles, could out -run, where the terms were 
-equal, even the racers of Cyparissus. Fortunately, they 
had a considerable start. 

" Forward ! Forward ! " Cyparissus again shouted, 
noting that the distance between the pursued and the 
pursurers were lessening every instant. 

Pelias, who rode the easiest horse and perhaps also the 
.swiftest, had now overtaken the three slaves. Carrying 
his head, with its long, fluttering beared, far forward, 
he sat as firmly as though riding had been his daily oc- 
cupation, whereas, in reality, he had scarcely pressed a 
saddle for more than twelve years. The magnificent 
chestnut which bore Teukros and Phaio, on the con- 
trary, seemed to be gradually checked by his double 
burden. Cyparissus noticed with a frown that the priest 
of PoseMon and the three slaves were constantly gain- 
ing on them, while he himself, in order to keep Teukros 
and Phaio before him, was compelled to curb the 
speed of his own horse. 

The foremost rider in the band of the royal body- 
guard had now separated himself from his companions 
"by a considerable distance. The others were following, 
as Cyparissus estimated, at least a thousand ells in the 
xear. In case of necessity — 

Cyparissus drew his sword. 
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The all-merciful gods be thanked : yonder blue- gray 
line with the fantastic clumps of willows and alders — is 
the northern bay ! And at its extreme point the yellow 
sails of the twenty-oared boat are glimmering in the 
moonlight. — Five minutes more : then Pelias leaps from 
his horse and hastens toward the boat which, manned 
by two oarsmen, lies beyond the rushes —but, at the 
same instant, Cyparissus hears a snorting and stamping 
close behind him and, glancing toward the left, sees the 
dilated nostrils of the grey Coppa stallion. A harsh 
voice with a foreign accent thunders : 

11 Halt, or you die ! " 

Cyparissus, with a lightning-like movement, wheels 
his horse. The animal utters a groaning cry, its hoofs- 
creak ; the nobleman is within an ace of being flung for- 
ward over its head. The Colchian, whose sword -blade 
glitters in the moonlight like a fiery serpent, receives the 
thrust of the nobleman's broad-sword full in his throat 
and falls to the ground without a cry. But his steel,, 
too, has not wholly missed its mark. Blood is stream- 
ing from Cyparissus' left shoulder, where the folds of his 
woolen mantle have protected him from the full weight 
of the blow. But for that, the arm would have been 
completely severed from his body. 

" An accident ! " shouted Cyparissus, as Teukros 
turned his head. " Keep on ! The matter is settled V 

They were at their destination. Teukros, in feverish 
excitement, swung himself from his saddle and lifted 
Phaio down. The three slaves and Pelias were already 
waiting in the skiff. 

" Help me from my horse ! " said Cyparissus, with a, 
desperate effort to maintain his self-control. "My left 
arm is completely useless. That accursed Colchian — '* 
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He grasped at the air with his right hand and fell 
sideways across his horse's mane. A cry of sorrow 
escaped the lips of Teukros as, raising the senseless 
man in his strong arms, he bore him like a sleeping 
child to the boat. When the pursuers dashed up to 
the shore, the galley was just putting out to sea with 
all the fugitives. But those on board believed that it 
-was bearing a dying man. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Cyparissus was laid upon a hastily arranged couch 
near the helm. By the light of the horn lantern brought 
by one of the slaves, Pelias and Teukros were bending 
over their friend, striving to stanch the streaming blood. 
The wound ran downward from the shoulder across the 
upper part of the arm. The bones appeared to be 
uninjured; but one of the larger arteries had probably 
been nearly severed. 

Fortunately Pelias, like all the priests of Poseidon, 
possessed a knowledge of the art of healing. With the 
aid of Teukros and one of the slaves, he first bandaged 
the arm close to the shoulder. Then he succeeded in 
tying the wounded artery. Lastly, he washed the wound 
with sea-water, laid two strips of cloth dipped in oil 
upon it and by means of woolen rags and woven bast, 
skillfully arranged a bandage. Meanwhile the attack 
of faintness had passed away entirely. Samian wine,and 
the consciousness that safety had been secured, did the 
rest. The wounded man, with a sigh, opened his eyes 
several times, expressed his thanks in a low tone, and 
smiled very strangely, as first Teukros and then Pelias 
and Phaio returned their thanks and expressed their 
grief for his misfortune in the most passionate terms. 

Then Pelias uttered an earnest : " Enough." Al- 
though Cyparissus felt well for the moment, excitement 
of every kind must be avoided. 

While Teukros, with Harma's assistance, placed a 
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pillow under the head of the wounded man and covered 
him with warmer wraps — for it was cool and he began, 
in consequence of the loss of blood, to feel chilly — 
Phaio and Pelias went past the banks of oars to the 
end of the vessel. The thought that she was really- 
responsible for this mischance weighed heavily upon 
her soul. 

" Is there any danger ? " she asked, softly. 

" No immediate danger. If he keeps quiet and can 
soon be placed in the hands of a skillful physician — " 

" How long does it require to reach Tenos ? " 

" I cannot answer positively, with the course which 
we are taking. But I think some time during the 
morning at latest." 

" Will that be soon enough ? " 

" I hope so, my child. Until then, the only thing 
to be done is to see that he does not press upon the 
wounded arm in his sleep or disarrange the bandage." 

Harma interrupted the conversation. 

" Mistress, you are weary. — Shall I prepare your 
couch ? " 

'• My couch ? I need none. Pelias and Teukros 
must have a rest after these terrible experiences ! So 
who is to watch beside the wounded man except my- 
self? " 

Harma modestly offered her services, but Phaio de- 
clined them very positively. 

" He risked his life for us ; so it is our place to 
make amends for the consequences of his self-sacrifice. 
Bring me a stool, and get a rug. You can lie down 
near me, if you wish. Only see that wine is at hand, 
and a basin of water and cloths. — " 

" You are right to undertake the task yourself, my 
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daughter," said the priest. "lam too exhausted. If, 
contrary to my expectation, you should need me, call 
me." 

Phaio clasped his hand. Pelias wrapped himself in 
his mantle and lay down upon a rug. Filled with 
gratitude to the gods, he closed his eyes and allowed 
himself to be lulled to rest by the plashing of the water 
against the keel. 

Meanwhile Phaio went to the after deck, where she 
found the helmsman. 

" How long will the voyage last, my good friend ?" 
she said. 

" Until about noon, if the wind changes." 

" And if it does not ? " 

" A few hours longer." 

" How is that ? " 

" Why, you see, mistress, we are steering toward 
the north- east, in order not to be seen from the citadel. 
The wind is now blowing over the ship — straight to- 
ward the prow. See how it presses against the ex- 
panded sails. That's why the galley goes as if it had 
wings, especially as the rowers are still in full vigor. But 
out side, on the high seas, we must steer southward and 
then, unfortunately, the breeze will be contrary." 

" That is unfortunate ! " said the young wife. 

The man glanced toward the eastern horizon. 

" The wind may change in the morning," he went 
on, thoughtfully. " When that narrow pale streak lies 
across the stars — it means Boreas " 

" A storm ? " 

" Not always. — " 

" May Poseidon be gracious to us ! But we can 

16 
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trust you. You are no novice ! Ever since I can re- 
member, you have been in Cyparissus's service — " 

" For fifteen years. The father of Cyparissus hired 
me at Samos." 

" Are you free-born ? " 

" As free as yourself — and the son of a noble. But 
the war ruined us." 

" Now you will doubtless have a long holiday. 
What the war was to you and your family, the act of 
this night will prove to the generous Cyparissus. In 
future he will no longer be able to maintain ships as in 
the days of his wealth." 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

" For a man like Cyparissus the sea-farer, one would 
starve, if needful. But he is carrying more than enough 
on board." 

Phaio heard this with great satisfaction. She had 
felt a desire to mention Cyparissus's generosity to the 
helmsman in some way. But this did not prevent her 
from welcoming the information that Cyparissus had 
not sacrificed everything, but saved "more than 
enough " for the uncertainties of the future. 

Just at that moment a low groan came from the 
spot where Cyparissus was lying. Phaio shuddered. 
The terrible seriousness of her position suddenly over- 
whelmed her. Cyparissus had sacrificed far more than 
his stately home and his large possessions ; stricken by 
the sword, he lay prostrate — and if the ship should be 
overtaken, the wounded man's head would fall dis- 
honorably under the axe of the executioner. But, 
with the thought of the magnitude of the risk, its motive 
also rose distinctly before her mind — and a yawning 
cleft passed through her whole mood. She would 
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gladly have thrown herself into the sea to avoid the 
vicinity of the man who had forced upon her so hate- 
ful, so terrible a compact. But the next moment she 
was ashamed of this emotion as base want of feeling, 
and made a mental vow never to abandon him until he 
was safe and well; for, whatever offence she had against 
him : he had bravely rescued her Teukros at the peril 
of his own life, and, in the defence of this act, received 
the wound which was now extorting this moan of suf- 
fering. — 

She turned her eyes toward him, saw Teukros bend- 
ing over him and Cyparissus moving his lips— his face 
pallid and worn as if he were about to lose conscious- 
ness again. 

Then resentment vanished from her agitated heart 
as mists scatter before the rising sun. What was close 
at hand made her forget things more remote ; grief, sin, 
pity, and anxiety. 

" Go to rest, my friend ! " she said to Teukros. " I 
have arranged everything with Pelias; I am to watch 
beside Cyparissus." 

Teukros did not oppose her. He was almost sink- 
ing with exhaustion. Drawing the wife he had so 
happily regained into his arms, he kissed her cheek, and 
then went to the forward deck where the slaves had 
prepared a bed for him. 

Phaio wrapped herself in her mantle, sat down on 
a wooden stool beside Cyparissus's couch, and leaned 
against the basket-work covering of a provision chest. 

The galley, urged by the regular strokes of the oars 
and the south-western breeze, was gliding out upon the 
endless sea like a swallow. The island of Andros, 
dimly illumined by the silvery moonlight, was vanish- 
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ing like a shadow in the glimmering distance. Though 
Phaio strained her eyes to the utmost, no sail was visible 
which could have suggested a pursuit. The waves here 
were gradually rising higher; the vessel rose and fell 
more swiftly; a rustling, murmuring sound echoed 
through the night as if the sea-gods were doing mys- 
terious deeds beneath the waves. Yet Cyparissus was 
placed so that he could feel little of the motion of the 
ship. Thus several hours elapsed. Phaio did not lose 
sight of her patient an instant, warning him in gentle 
tones to lie still when, tortured by his increasing rest- 
lessness, he tossed to and fro or, half asleep, attempted 
to raise himself on his right arm. Several times the 
wounded man asked for drink. Then she gave him a 
cup of the wine mixed with water, supporting his head 
while, with closed eyes, he slowly swallowed the re- 
freshing draught, trembling with a thrill of happiness at 
the light touch of her hand. Phaio felt distinctly what 
thoughts were passing through the mind of the pale 
feeble man, but she controlled herself. 

The constellations now began to move slowly to- 
wards the left. The ship was changing her course. 
Directly afterward a light streak appeared in the east, 
at first yellowish, then a pale pink hue. The moonlight 
lost its radiance; the waves rolled like molten steel — 
and behind strange misty shapes the day was dawning; 
not the joyous, radiant day which pours a flood of life 
and light over the world, but a dull, leaden, oppressive 
morning. As it grew lighter, black clouds gathered 
where the sun's red- gold disk should appear, and far in 
the northeast stood a vaporous wall. — 

Cyparissus's features in this wan light looked spec- 
tral and corpse-like. Or was it not solely the effect of 
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the peculiar dusk ? His eyes seemed sunken, his half 
parted lips were livid and strangely distorted ; his breath 
was irregular and gasping. — 

Phaio wrapped her mantle more closely around her. 
A sudden dread assailed her — and with the fear stirred 
a cruel sense of satisfaction. — 

If he should die! Everything would then be clear 
and plain! His name would live in the memory of 
Teukros and of all Andrian patriots as that of a hero, 
who had bravely sacrificed himself for his friends! 
And— 

She covered her face with her hands. 

And — for Teukros and herself there would then be 
a calm, untroubled future, a happy life hand in hand — 
let everything else result as it would — . 

If he should die ! 

Much as she struggled against it, this thought con- 
tinued to harass her. His death was the only solution 
of the difficulty. 

The vow which she had made in her despair she 
could neither break nor keep. She was immovably 
convinced that both were sacrilege which could never 
be atoned. To be proscribed by Zeus, wander restless- 
ly through Hades forever— rather would she bear the 
most horrible earthly suffering ! But to confront her 
Teukros with the shameful lie which was to destroy his 
happiness and her own forever : that was equal to the 
curse of Zeus! So only one course remained : her vol- 
untary departure from this world before Cyparissus de- 
manded what he was entitled to claim. And — this one 
expedient might be spared her, if Cyparissus — died. 

She imagined how she would then mourn sincerely 
and tenderly for her friend, how she would forgive every- 
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thing. No human being should ever suspect for what 
Cyparissus had struggled. Only laurel wreaths and 
friendly expressions should twine around his idolized 
head. And every thin g, everything would then be peace- 
fully solved. 

Then — what was that ? A delusion of her agitated 
senses ? Or did she see something real ? A narrow 
stream of blood was flowing down the wounded man's 
arm. The bandage must have been loosened by the 
continual rocking of the ship or by" Cyparissus's own 
movements. Trickling slowly, the blood had soaked 
through the strips of cloth and pieces of wool, dropped 
upon the mat, and was already forming a steaming pool 
upon the planks of the deck. 

Phaio, absorbed by her rebellious thoughts, had not 
noticed the commencement of this horrible trickling and 
flowing. Now she stared motionless at the dangerous 
consequences of her neglect — and returned to the 
thought like the bar of iron to "the magnet. Was not this 
a decree of the eternal gods ? Cruel to the victim, yes 
— yet fundamentally wise and just ? 

She scarcely breathed. Her features were distorted. 
The impulse of self-preservation seized her with stupe- 
fying power. 

" Let it flow ! " cried a horrible voice in her breast. 
Then you will escape misery, and he himself will appear 
unstained before the judge of the dead ! 

The pool of blood grew larger and larger, and the 
face of the wounded man more livid and ghostly. 

Then he opened his eyes — large, dark, sorrowful 
eyes. By the light of the dawning day he beheld the 
woman whom he had so ardently loved, so madly de- 
sired. A bitter smile hovered almost imperceptibly 
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around his lips. He sighed from the inmost depths of 
his heart, then the long lashes drooped again, and he 
lay quiet and peaceful as a slumbering child. 

" Murderess ! " rang through Phaio's soul. 

Springing impetuously to her feet, she called to the 
forward deck : 

" Pelias ! Teukros ! Help ! " 

No, a thousand times no ! She could not leave the 
man who had so bravely sacrificed himself for her sake 
to die thus miserably. If Fate had decided that death 
alone bring a solution, she would meet this death her- 
self. Everything else, even Teukros's future, lay in the 
hands of the gods. 

In ten minutes the bandage was replaced. The 
consequences of the second toss of blood were not so 
serious as Phaio's excited imagination had pictured; 
still it made Cyparissus's condition visibly worse. 

Phaio was almost in despair. True, no one per- 
ceived that her throbbing heart was torturing her with 
self-reproaches, but the more she concealed everything, 
the more keenly she suffered. The brief moment in 
which she had gazed inactively at the pool of blood now 
seemed to her like an inexpiable sin. Whatever cause 
she might have to reproach Cyparissus : her own crime 
outweighed that of yonder pallid man a hundred fold. 
And Cyparissus had acted under the thrall of Eros, 
while she had been actuated by the desire to preserve 
her life. 

Gradually she became calmer and, after again offer- 
ing the wounded man a drink, she smoothed the cloth 
spread over his pillow and seated herself, with her hands 
clasped in her lap, nearer to him, as if she must watch 
his every breath. Probably she felt that to fulfill silently 
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and zealously, beside the sufferer's couch of pain, the 
duty which she had just so cruelly neglected — was the 
only remedy for her sore conscience. 

It was now broad daylight. Harma came to warn 
her mistress that she must rest. But Phaio would not 
yield. Her post was here, and here she would remain 
until her eyes closed. 

Ten of the twenty oarsmen, since the course was 
changed, had been lying in the antlos asleep. Now, 
about an hour after sunrise, they were all ordered up by 
the captain. 

The wind, changed, as the helmsman had correctly 
anticipated. But at the same time it had grown so 
violent that it was necessary to reef the sails. 

Pelias, who had rested for some time longer after 
Cyparissus's mischance, was now kneeling devoutly near 
the prow. Extending his arms, he poured forth a fer- 
vent prayer to Poseidon who, with divine graciousness, 
had withdrawn the fugitives from the hatred of the pur- 
suer, but who now seemed to be incensed and was roll- 
ing his surging element into higher and higher crests of 
foam. The sky was darkening with uncanny rapidity. 
Whistling, hissing, rattling sounds filled the air; the 
planks of the galley creaked and groaned, the oars 
clanked — and at the bow the water was dashing high 
above the deck. 

The shaken ship now began a reeling dance which 
apparently made no very alarming impression upon the 
sailors, it is true, but at each fresh rise and fall flung the 
poor wounded man roughly about on his couch, and 
caused him the most violent pain. At Phaio's sugges- 
tion, he was carried into the antlos, but here also the 
shocks, though somewhat diminished, were perceptible, 
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so that Cyparissus with difficulty endured his keen tor- 
ture. His face flushed ; his forehead burned with fever. 
Phaio was obliged to lay cloths wet in wine and water 
upon his head. 

At last, after raging more than four hours, the storm 
subsided. Cyparissus was delirious. Phaio held his 
hand as if she could thus pour life and strength into 
his veins. Her whole thoughts and efforts were directed 
to the mitigation of his sufferings, so that she scarcely 
noticed how much more quietly and steadily the vessel 
now pursued her course. 

The sky, too, had quickly cleared. Far on the 
northwestern horizon a little blueish cloud appeared: 
the island of Tenos, where Cyparissus had loyal friends 
— the grey-haired archon Epicharmus and his son, 
Dardanus. 

Teukros went to Pelias, who was gazing with spark- 
ling eyes at their goal, now drawing nearer and nearer. 
— The sail rustled up to the mast again ; with twofold 
speed the ship furrowed the surging blueish green salt 
flood. And the air was so cool and refreshing, the 
gulls waved their snowy glittering wings so boldly and 
promisingly that Teukros secretly thrilled with a newly 
awakened sense of vigor. 

" Pelias, my friend," he said, laying his hand upon 
the priest's shoulder, " how thoroughly you were in the 
right — you with your warning words and Phaio with 
her equally warning silence ! If I had fallen a victim to 
Cepheus, I should only have reaped what I sowed. 
Even the investigator and thinker ought not to separate 
himself from his nation. With it alone he lives and 
breathes." 
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" Even so," murmured Pelias in an agitated tone. 
" And never do we perceive more clearly what home 
means to us than when we have lost it forever." 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Brilliantly illumined by the sunlight, the capital 
of Tenos, with its magnificent harbor and proud Acro- 
polis, lay before the eyes of the fugitives. The galley- 
swung in a gentle curve around the massive stone mole, 
then furled her sail and lowered her three-toothed an- 
chor. After a short time a little boat, with red streamers, 
was lying at the vessel's side. An official sent by the 
harbor inspector came on board to enquire about the 
new comers and the object of their voyage before he 
gave permission to land. 

The information which he received from Teukros 
was not only satisfactory but an incentive to very un- 
usual courtesy. The officer left the • galley with the 
promise that he would send the news to the archon 
Epicharmus by courier at once. 

The friendship existing between Epicharmus, a man 
of eighty and Cyparissus, who was so much his junior, 
dated back to the life of the latter's grandfather. True, 
when Epicharmus had remained in Andros, five years 
and a half ago, he did not stay in the house of Cypa- 
rissus but visited one of the two kings of the people; 
for he came, not as a private individual, but as the head 
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of a friendly state. Cyparissus, however, before setting 
out on his long voyages, had spent several months in 
Tenos as the archon's guest, and formed a cordial friend- 
ship with his son, the vivacious Dardanus, who was 
only three or four years older than Cyparissus and, like 
him, unmarried. Therefore there was no doubt that 
Epicharmus would receive the Andrians with the ut- 
most cordiality. 

While the courier was running to the palace, Cypa- 
rissus was carefully carried on shore and placed in the 
partly covered courtyard of a tavern, where five or six 
sailors and people of similar callings were breakfasting. 
The wounded man, pale as a waxen image, lay motion- 
less on the cushions which the zealous landlord had 
had brought out by his bewildered looking female 
slaves. The nobleman drank a cupful of water mixed 
with fruit juice which Phaio held to his grey lips. The 
sailors, who were singing a doubtful song in the Beoe- 
tian dialect, had instantly become silent. The sight of 
the young woman and the sorely wounded man, who- 
seemed scarcely to belong to this world, robbed them 
of their merry mood. So it was really unnecessary, 
when the host now quietly asked them to finish their 
drinking as quickly as possible and leave the place 
clear for the distinguished company who had so unex- 
pectedly honored his humble roof. 

Pelias, who had been attending to various things on 
board the galley, now crossed the threshold of the 
courtyard. At the same instant a young man started 
up from the farthest table, just behind the kitchen door 
and, with a loud cry of joy, rushed to the priest, seized 
his hand, and covered it with passionate kisses. 

" Is it you, Thasius ? " faltered Pelias. " Then that 
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is one anxiety the less! I have been considerably 
troubled about you, my boy ! How did you get here ? 
You were going to Ichthybessa and thence to Eu- 
bcea.— " 

"That was impossible. Thracians were guarding 
the pass at Krusia. So I turned back and ran hap-* 
hazard to Pogla, where I found a merchant ship, bounds 
for Tenos. The owner needed some one to take the 
place of a man who had died of fever. So I offered my 
services and escaped." 

"And. the others?" 

" Alcmaeon has landed here, too, with a Cyprian 
wine merchant ; I saw him at the temple of Aphrodite. 
I know nothing about the two others. But they ljave 
doubtless escaped, especially as they had ample time 
and were not pursued, like you, my master, and Alc- 
maeon and I. — " 

" Pursued — and caught," murmured Pelias. In a 
few words he now told the faithful Thasius, who had 
so bravely aided him in the burial, had rowed the boat 
with Alcmaeon and torn the dishonoring inscription 
from the stake, what had happened in the meantime. 
The youth listened anxiously, tears filled his eyes. 

" And what are you planning now ? " asked the 
priest. 

" Oh, the whole world is open before me ! " replied 
Thasius smiling. " I have a passport here in my pocket 
and money enough to buy a few fields somewhere. Be- 
sides, I can read and write and could probably find 
profitable employment here in this city. But — I don't 
know. Shall I tell the truth ? I would like best to stay 
with you, master ! " 
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Pelias, deeply touched, gazed into his handsome, 
frank face. 

" If, for my sake, you are willing to accept the little 
I can offer you — " 

" Then I may — ? " cried Thasius exultingly. 

" Yes, my son ! I see that your heart urges you to- 
ft : can I desire anything better ? Share the exile's lot: 
I will be a father and a friend to you ! " 

At the end of half an hour, Dardanus himself ap- 
peared, bringing two leeches and a large comfortable 
litter. A sorrowful smile flitted over Cyparissus's face 
as, so weak and fainting himself, he saw his vigorous 
friend, the embodiment of strength and vitality. He 
nodded to Dardanus, but was unable even to utter a 
single word. 

" You see me most deeply moved, sir," said Darda- 
nus, turning to Teukros. " What experiences you have 
undergone ! I have long desired to meet Teukros the 
astronomer. And now this meeting takes place under 
such sorrowful circumstances ! But of what use are la- 
mentations ? Sunshine follows tempest, and the gods 
smile on us again after they have been angry. Epi- 
charmus, my father, of course gladly places the best 
rooms in his palace at your disposal. Here is my hand 
in welcome." 

Teukros, much attracted by the cordial manner, 
eagerly clasped it. 

" I thank you," he said in an agitated tone. " The 
exile who has narrowly escaped the executioner's block 
is happy to find friends with whom he can rest from the 
tortures of the past. This is my ' wife, Phaio, and this, 
is Pelias, the priest of Poseidon, her former guardian." 

Dardanus bent his head. 
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" I bid you welcome, also," he said to the blushing 
Phaio. And you, Pelias — and all of you who have 
•come to our island's hospitable shores ! Cyparissus's 
friends are mine, also ! " 

Then, turning to the physicians, who had been care- 
fully examining the wounded man, he asked : 

" Well, what do you think ? Do you wish to put 
on new bandages first ? " 

" I think it would be better to wait until we have 
reached our destination, my lord," answered the older 
leech. 

"Very well. Then let us start without delay* 
Come here, men ! Lift him carefully ! Raise him on 
his rugs! Don't be so impetuous, Rhodocheiros ! 
There ! And now make way ! " 

Six pairs of hands grasped the woolen rug at the 
same time, and thus carried Cyparissus, who had al- 
most lost consciousness again, to the litter waiting for 
him. 

After Phaio and Harma had arranged the cushions 
and closed the curtains to protect the wounded man 
from the sun, the party set off. The two physicians 
walked first; the litter followed; then came Phaio, 
Harma, Symaithos, and Pelias ; lastly Teukros and Dar- 
danus, with the slaves who carried a portion of the bag- 
gage. 

The archon's palace stood upon a moderately high 
hill, south of the Acropolis. An excellent road wound 
up to it in serpentine lines, first leading to the quarter 
occupied by the principal merchants, then intersecting 
the pine-shaded suburb of Anthemoessa. 

On their way Teukros found an opportunity to re- 
late the events of the last few days more fully to Dar- 
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dan us, which he did with impressive simplicity and 
clearness. Now and then Dardanus interrupted him 
with an exclamation of surprise and indignation. 
When Teukros had finished his story, Dardanus stopped 
and, striking his forehead with his hand, exclaimed : 

" This Cepheus is mad ! " 

In fact, no one at Tenos would have expected such 
extravagances on the part of the Andrian despot. The 
fall of the kings of the people, with whom they had 
been on the best terms for many years, had been deep- 
ly lamented, and the baseness of the perfidy by whose 
means Cepheus had usurped the power was a thorn in 
the flesh of the Gerusia of Tenos and of all honorable 
citizens. But lately the new condition of affairs had 
been regarded with less disfavor, especially as Cepheus 
had adopted various sensible measures, and here and 
there seemed to have partially conciliated the ancient 
noble families of Andros. Dardanus, especially, had 
been confirmed in this opinion by Cyparissus. The 
two letters which the latter had written to him just be- 
fore the outbreak of the Nedymnian war, mentioned 
Cepheus without any irritation ; nay, the second even 
spoke of Cyparissus's intention of accepting the despot's 
invitation to a large entertainment. And now all at once 
came this incomprehensible change. It certainly cried 
out to the gods like a parricide ! News of the strang- 
ling of Nedymnus and the abuse of the corpse had al- 
ready reached Tenos. But of all that happened after- 
ward Dardanus was ignorant. The un-Greeklike hard- 
heartedness and brutality with which the attempt was 
made to stamp Teukros's perfectly natural act as a 
crime which merited death, particularly incensed him. 
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It really exceeded anything that had ever occurred on 
Grecian soil. 

Teukros and Dardanus, absorbed in this conversa- 
tion, walked more slowly than the others. Teukros 
was absorbed in the remembrance of the suffering which 
he had endured, Dardanus in wrath at the tyrant' cruel 
despotism. For the moment both forgot what was now 
the most important point of all : the condition of Cypa- 
rissus. Teukros described the nocturnal walk through 
the olive woods, the flight on the snorting steeds, the 
last unfortunate conflict. His eyes sparkled as he 
spoke — Dardanus felt as though he was listening to one 
of Homer's songs. 

The metal rim of the top of the litter was already 
glittering high above the holly trees at the third bend 
in the road, when a deafening uproar greeted the ears of 
the two men who had lingered behind. From the cross- 
road at the left came a motley company. Men in Samian 
costume with asses' heads made of greyish -black papy- 
rus, and behind them a group of noisy youths with light 
fillets and heavy festal garlands upon their heads. They 
carried long olive branches with which they lashed the 
comical monstrosities leaping in front of them. And 
the greyish-black asses' heads shook, uttered a fierce 
cry, and from time to time shouted through their nos- 
trils : 

" Oh, Samos, how peacefully thy vineyards bloom !" 

" What does this mean ? " asked the Andrian. " Is 
the festival of Dionysus celebrated twice here ? " 

" By no means," replied Dardanus. " This is the 
anniversary of Alcanthara — ." 

" Alcanthara ? I don't remember. I suppose it is 
a Tenian mountain village ? " 
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" Do you see the brownish red houses yonder 
among the vineyards ? At the very top, just at the 
right of the mountain peak? That is Alcanthara. 
There, in the vineyards by the spring of Pan, a number 
of years ago occurred the incident to which the revel- 
lers allude in their not over witty parade. Half a 
dozen insolent Samians were soundly thrashed by our 
vintagers, because the strangers had ventured to take 
liberties with their women." 

" Oh yes, I have heard of that." 

" One of the scenes which unfortunately often hap- 
pen here. Foreigners, when they drink the rosy Teni- 
an wine, which slips down the throat so smoothly and 
mounts to the head with such fiery strength, sometimes 
run into great excesses. But on that occasion the matter 
was of special importance because several of the per- 
sons drubbed were of very high rank. One of them 
was Ximmias, son of the despot Inachus — ." 

" I am amazed ! Such a violation of hospitality on 
the part of the son of a prince !" 

" Very strange, is it not ? But our vintagers paid 
him roundly for it. Ximmias was carried away with a 
broken nose. He lay ill four weeks." 

" I should think that was enough. We ought not 
to jeer at a conquered foe." 

" It would scarcely be done, had not the affair 
caused some unpleasant discussions with the Samian 
despot. Inachus demanded satisfaction for his son's 
injuries. He wrote curtly to the archon that the vine- 
dressers who, by Zeus, had simply exercised their do- 
mestic authority, must be punished with fine and im- 
prisonment. This my father of course refused. The 
matter was duly investigated, it was evident that Xim- 
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mias and his companions were the only guilty persons ; 
so the affair was ended — " # 

" Well, and Inachus ? " 

"Then came the wearisome discussions which so 
enraged the Tenians. My father answered that Tejios 
had always honored the duties of hospitality, but ex- 
pected that guests would respect the rights of citizens. 
He deeply regretted the incident, but threw the whole 
responsibility upon the strangers. What shall I tell 
you ? Inachus fairly foamed with rage, and had not 
our capital been so well fortified and the Tenian fleet 
so admirable, I think he would have paid us a warlike 
visit. But he deemed it more prudent to fight with 
petty needle pricks, instead of with sword strokes. — 
He imposed customs duties whenever we anchored in 
the harbor of Samos, grumbled at every opportunity, 
injures us whenever he can, and displays an unfriendli- 
ness which would enrage me if it were not so ridiculous. 
And most of the islanders feel as I do. The anniver- 
sary of Alcanthara gives vent to this displeasure. The 
worst slaves are disguised as Samians and beaten with 
rods. The incident is in a fair way of becoming a na- 
tional festival/ ' 

The street, still ascending, now led across the open 
square of Nike. Ancient, gnarled olive trees stood 
amid the luxuriant green of the Median apple thickets 
and the laurel. The point where the road again left 
the square afforded a magnificent view of the city and 
the roadstead far away to the Rhabdian headland. 
The light villas beyond the bay gleamed pleasantly in 
the sunshine ; the temples and wrestling schools peered 
forth from their enclosures ; the symmetrical structure 
of the deigma, where the great merchants from far and 
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near exhibited their wares, nestled picturesquely amid 
the pines and oaks of the cliff. Everything seemed so 
steeped in repose and happiness, peace and prosperity, 
that Teukros was suddenly overwhelmed by unutterable 
homesickness. The transitory and fragile nature of 
human affairs almost unmanned him But a few days 
ago in the full enjoyment of every blessing, he was now 
scarcely more than a shipwrecked sailor. — 

Again that dull, gnawing pain, which had seized 
him in the dungeon of the citadel, attacked him ; the 
bitter consciousness that he had merited this misfortune. 
He now realized his guilt more clearly than ever. All 
this was but the just punishment for having selfishly 
neglected his duties to his native land, for having had 
neither thought nor appreciation of the important 
demands of the moment. 

They now reached the archon's palace. It was not 
an edifice of Asiatic splendor, like the Marmareia, but 
nevertheless an enviable home, fresh, brilliant in color- 
ing and, like everything in Tenos, expressing comfort- 
able prosperity. 

Before the main entrance, which was adorned with 
two Hermae of Pentelican marble, stood Epicharmus, 
surrounded by several slaves. The archon was a vener- 
able man of royal bearing, much older than Pelias, yet 
by no means weak, but vigorous in his repose, interested 
in everything, and ruling with quiet firmness all who 
surrounded him. Epicharmus, late in life, had married 
a young girl; his wife died shortly after the birth of 
Dardanus, leaving to her husband, who had loved her 
tenderly, a deep sorrow, which had not yet wholly passed 
away and lent to the features of the man of eighty a 
mild, thoughtful, unusually sympathetic expression. 
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Epicharmus greeted the visitors with simple cor- 
diality. He, too, expressed his regret that the events 
which had brought these welcome guests to his roof 
were of so melancholy a character. 

The old housekeeper, who had managed the archon's 
household for more than thirty years, had arranged 
everything with her proverbial celerity. Cyparissus 
was instantly carried to the most airy room in the house, 
the so-called second anogaeon. The floor had been 
covered to the walls with thick rugs ; the couch stood 
in the centre. Very little of the noise of the daily 
bustle in the sitting room and the household apartments 
penetrated here. 

While the physicians were occupied with their pa- 
tient, Epicharmus stood in the peristyle with his guests. 
He had exchanged a few earnest words with Teukros 
and now, as if to seal their compact, gave him his hand* 

" Rely upon it : he shall be tended as though he 
were my own son ! " 

" My lord, you confuse us ! " Phaio answered in the 
place of Teukros. " And you will doubtless permit me 
to take precedence of all others in this nursing. He 
was wounded in our defence: so I have a right to ask 
it. And I may be allowed to say that my hands are 
tolerably skillful. Harma and I can almost supply the 
place of a leech. Is not that true, Teukros ? " 

" You have only to command," was the reply of 
Epicharmus. 

A crimson flush had suffused Phaio's cheeks. She 
looked like a charming child who is rejoicing over an 
unexpected gift. 

Dardanus glanced first at Phaio and then at Teuk- 
ros. A feeling of the warmest sympathy welled up in 
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his heart. Happy is the man who has found a wife 
like this sweet creature — so good and so wise, so gentle 
and so brave! 

" Now, my child, you must take some rest your- 
self," said the Andrian. " You did not close your eyes 
during the whole voyage." 

4< I will," replied the young wife. 

The housekeeper now conducted Phaio and her 
attendant through the palace garden into the long side 
building where the guest rooms were located. Symaithos 
also left the aula to make up his lost sleep. Pelias and 
Teukros entered the domation of the palace overseer, 
where a slave poured over their hands water perfumed 
with lemons. Meanwhile a bath was prepared for 
both. 

" Farewell until we meet in the dining-room," called 
the archon, ere he went in. "Cast* all your troubles 
behind you, and trust in the future ! The gods provide 
for the resolute and the just" 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Cepheus's mounted men had dashed up just in time 
to hear their comrade's last rattling breath and to send 
a fierce oath after Cyparissus's galley. The leader, fu- 
rious at his failure, vented his rage upon the panting, 
riderless horses, struck his sword into the neck of the 
magnificent stallion which had carried Pelias, and drove 
the rest of the animals inland with shouts and yells. 
Then he ordered their slain comrade to be bound upon 
the saddle in a half sitting posture, according to the 
Colchian custom. Two soldiers gave the dead man 
the fraternal escort. The others rested a few minutes, 
washed their horses heads with salt water, and then went 
toward the city at a rapid trot. 

Meanwhile not only the rooms in the citadel, but 
the palace chambers, were astir with life. The great 
aula of the Marmareia was made as light as day by can- 
delabra, torches, and pitch pans. Slaves and soldiers 
were standing around, guards, court and palace officials 
— all spellbound in timorous silence : for Cepheus, with 
his arms folded across his breast, was pacing with the 
most ungracious bearing through the colonnade which 
crossed it, impatiently awaiting the return of the horse- 
men. 

This Nedymnus seemed to be carrying on the strug- 
gle with the despot even in death ! His spirit was still 
raging like the contagion of an infectious disease! 
First the burial of the corpse by the priest of Poseidon! 
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Then the concealment of Pelias by Teukros ! And now 
the liberation of both by Cyparissus ! The farther this ' 
spread, the more boldly the criminals ventured the im- 
possible! The citadel with its cyclopean walls no long- 
er offered security ; honest guards became scoundrels, 
victorious soldiers were transformed to cowards. 

Cyparissus ! Cepheus would have expected so bold 
a deed far less from him than from Teukros. Cyparis- 
sus's whole being seemed so entirely absorbed in the re- 
fined pleasures of life! Since he had outlived the 
period of his adventures and wanderings, he had become 
the ideal of a man who sips the cup of life calmly and 
moderately, but with mature appreciation. He was the 
patron of artists, sculptors, poets ; he was enthusiasti- 
cally fond of noble steeds and fragrant wines ; even the 
science which Teukros pursued with resolute industry, 
was transformed for Cyparissus into a pleasant pastime. 
— Yet this man, the richest and most brilliant of all the 
island noblemen, now suddenly broke with his past and, 
sacrificing everything, placed himself on the side of the 
rebellion ! It was a terrible blow which rendered a de- 
cisive counter action absolutely necessary. 

At last the trampling of horses was heard through 
the stillness of the night. Cepheus, fevered by excite- 
ment, entered the corridor leading to the door, where the 
palace steward conducted the leader of th: troop to him. 

" Well ? " asked the prince frowning, as he read fail- 
ure in the soldier's troubled face. 

The Colchian told his story. * 

" You are scoundrels and miserable cowards ! " cried 
the despot angrily. " Have you suffered any lack in 
youi employer's service that you basely sold yourselves 
for a handful of silver ? " 
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" Illustrious Prince," replied the trooper, " you are 
too hasty ! Not one of the palace guard has neglected 
his duty. We Colchians are incorruptible. True : we 
have not learned to fly — and brave Tachys could do no 
more than die ! " 

" You are right," replied the sovereign somewhat 
more calmly. The incredible escape was discovered 
too late. It would have been a miracle. " Bury faith- 
ful Tachys with every honor. And you — take this dag- 
ger as a token of my lasting favor ! Your brave and 
loyal men must gather in these times more closely than 
ever around the throne." 

The soldier thanked him and withdrew. Cepheus 
threw himself into one of the marble chairs near the do- 
mestic altar, and rested his head on his hand. 

" Scylax ! " he called after a while. 

The chief judge, whom the prince had summoned to 
the palace immediately after the discovery of the escape, 
drew nearer. 

" What is to be done now ? " asked Cepheus. 

Scylax bowed. 

" If the gods do not utterly abandon us, all may yet 
be arranged." 

" Do you think so ? " 

" I am sure of it. Although of course I — surely you 
know — all hopes are winged, and only death is certain. 
You seem to believe that a pursuit by ship would be 
hopeless. I hold the contrary opinion. The Colchian 
said that Cyparissus's ship steered northward. There 
is no doubt that the fugitives will go around Andros to 
the island of Eubcea, where the remnants of the scarce- 
ly dispersed rebels are assembling. But in that case 
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they may yet be overtaken. Have your swiftest trireme 
set forth at once and pursue them." 

" A trireme can not put to sea so suddenly, like a 
ferry-boat, which merely loosens its chain." 

" Then let it be a sailing vessel ! That will serve 
the purpose, too, if only you man it with fellows who 
have courage and strength." 

"Very well !" said the prince thoughtfully. " It is 
worth the trial. Call Tiridates ! " 

The Thracian, who since night closed in had been 
on guard in the main court of the Marmareia with about 
twenty men, came to the colonnade. The prince briefly 
explained what was wanted. 

" You will now have an opportunity to make amends 
for your neglect while watching the rebel's corpse. 
Three gold talents if you capture the fugitives ! " 

Tiridates chewed his long, fair mustache with a 
shame-faced look. 

"Without that, my lord, without that!" he said 
seizing his sword. " I hate the scoundrels as if they 
had murdered my own father ! And I understand per- 
fectly: we're to have no long bargaining. We're to 
seize the first vessel which lies ready in the harbor — ." 

" The first one ! I'll recompense the owner thirty- 
six fold. Every sailor shall receive a month's wages for 
the chase." 

" You shall be satisfied ! " 

After the lapse of an hour — with the most eager 
haste it could not be accomplished earlier — a narrow- 
keeled, swift racer put off from the quay and, with 
spreading oars, turned in the direction of Pogla. They 
intended to pass around the western side of the island 
and thus intercept Cyparissus's boat, if, as Scyiax sup- 
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posed, it had gone around the northern point to Euboea 
in the waters between Euboea and Andros. 

Meanwhile Cepheus's mood which, under the influ- 
ence of the judge and the warlike Tiridates, had been 
somewhat lightened, became completely transformed. 
The pitch-pans, whose flames were now dying, poured 
dense clouds of smoke heavenward; the sunlight of day 
blended with the fading glare of the torches : but the 
tyrant, with his arms folded across his breast, was 
still pacing to and fro before the pillars, inaccessible to- 
every soothing word. Scylax had examined the guards 
of the citadel, but the deposition of these men afforded 
no explanation of the mystery of the escape. They had 
been suddenly seized from behind ; that was all they 
knew. There was no clue to indicate through what 
channels Cyparissus's gold had flowed to the gaoler and 
the bribed soldiers. The more fruitless were the at- 
tempts to obtain any definite information from the wit- 
nesses, the more passionate became Cepheus's rage. 
The demoniacal terror of the unknown which, since the 
outbreak of the revolution, had so often assailed him, 
now seized upon him. He felt as if he were engaged in 
an unequal warfare with spirits who could not be grasped, 
with supernatural powers who were neither to be exor- 
cised nor conciliated. The searching glance with which, 
from time to time, he scanned those who surrounded 
him, had a touch of the fixed morbidness which charac- 
terizes the mania of persecution. 

Eutlas, the commandant, who hitherto had remained 
silent, now thought it advisable to interpose in his 
quiet, circumspect manner. Beckoning to Scylax, he 
begged him to discontinue his attempts at soothing, 
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and then went himself to Cepheus as if nothing had 
happened. 

" Do not be angry with these people, my lord," he 
began, in a steady voice. " They wish to comfort you 
and to soothe your just anger, but their feeble efforts- 
produce the contrary result. You do not believe Scy- 
lax, who is writhing and twisting yonder as if he were 
responsible for everything; then believe me, when I 
say, with complete equanimity, the same thing: the 
matter is trivial ! " 

" Trivial ? " cried Cepheus, furiously. 

The shrewd, bird-like visage of Eutlas was contorted 
by a smile. 

"That's what I say, my lord! I cannot discover 
that this escape is an important affair of state, or even 
a symptom of any momentous nature. Cyparissus and 
Teukros were the most intimate friends. What is more 
natural than that Cyparissus should move heaven and 
earth to save the condemned man ? If for this purpose 
he sacrifices everything — home, position, wealth — he 
has really atoned already before we have captured 
him.— " 

" I am amazed at your mildness ! " replied Cepheus. 
" But the others! Teukros and the priest of Poseidon ! 
The open insulters of my royal dignity! The bold 
rebels, who will now boast of their triumph wherever 
the Hellenic tongue echoes ! I hope Tiridates will drag 
them back to me. I will frame him in gold if he ob- 
tains me this satisfaction ! And then — " 

" I fear that Tiridates' voyage will be unsuccessful. 
But that will not change my opinion. There are cor- 
ruptible fellows everywhere. On the whole, you have 
reason to be satisfied with your mercenaries. If you 
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deem it desirable, increase their pay and give them 
hopes of owning land. That will bind most of them 
indissolubly. — " 

" Land — " murmured Cepheus. " That's well said ! 
We must domicile the soldiery. — Very good ! Well 
settle them here and, if possible, induce them to marry. 
Let the private secretary make inquiries this very day. 
— There is plenty of land beyond Pogla— and I would 
<lrive half the population across the sea before I would 
imperil the fidelity of even the twentieth part of my 
Thracians and Colchians." — 

Eutlas, glad to have diverted the excited man's 
mind to other thoughts, turned towards the colonnade, 
where the private secretary was carrying on a low- 
voiced conversation with Scylax. 

" Choerilus ! " 

The private secretary, his round full-moon face 
contracted into anxious wrinkles, came hurrying up. 
The commandant, who had long interested himself 
comprehensively in the affair, was just about drawing 
the equally well-informed Choerilus into the discussion, 
when steps echoed at the door of the courtyard, and a 
slave announced Zethonius and his wife. 

Cepheus went hastily toward them with newly 
awakened agitation. Zethonius was followed by three 
soldiers ; Telesilla by her favorite slave, Myrtion. 

" Fine business this ! " called Zethonius. " The 
dishonorable scoundrels! But I have long distrusted 
one of them, that wide-mouthed Thrix ! Well, it can't 
be helped ! They've gone — and, from one point of view, 
it's fortunate." — 

" I don't understand you." — 
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" Why, the faithlessness of the guards spares you 
the necessity of having the condemned men beheaded." 

" Is that an advantage ? " 

" Certainly, my lord ! It would have made bad 
blood among the people ! What does the ordinary man 
care about law, if anything goes against his feelings ?" 

" I envy you for the sanguineness of your opinion,"" 
said the prince, harshly. " Do you count the injury 
done the throne, when its enemies mock it unpunished, 
as nothing ?" 

" That can be remedied. In your place I should 
represent the matter as if I had intentionally placed no 
obstacle in the way of the criminal's escape — that will 
blunt all gossip." 

" Indeed ! And the Colchian, poor Tachys, whom 
the ruffian struck down from his horse ? And Tiridates, 
who is pursuing them by sea ? Every one knows with 
what zeal we are carrying on the chase ; so for whom 
would your fairy-tale be coined ? " 

" You are right there, my lord ! " replied Zethonius. 
" I did not think of that. Still it seems to me that you 
are taking the matter too seriously." 

And he now went on in nearly the same words of 
consolation and soothing which Eutlas had just used. 

Meanwhile Telesilla had stood in silence, occasion- 
ally casting a glance of gentle disapproval at her hus- 
band. Outwardly she seemed calm — merely grave, not 
agitated; but it was long since there had been such 
a tumult in her mind. The news of the escape of the 
two prisoners had affected her even more deeply than 
Cepheus himself. It is true, from very different mo- 
tives. — 

Since the condemnation of Teukros a strange change 
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liad taken place in her heart. Hitherto she had felt 
only the hatred of the woman scorned, and the yearn- 
ing for vengeance of insulted pride; but since the fate 
of Teukros had seemed sealed, something like secret 
yearning and newly wakened hope again stirred within. 
She had been seriously considering in what way and by 
whom she could make known to the hapless nobleman 
the fact that he might yet be saved. If, in his mortal 
despair, Teukros would turn to her and beseech her 
intervention, all might yet be well. — Her influence with 
Cepheus was unlimited. If she implored the despot 
for mercy, there was no doubt that he would grant a 
pardon. 

And if Teukros, above whose head the executioner's 
sword already hung, owed his deliverance to her, if her 
intercession restored life and liberty, surely a voice 
must at last be heard in the breast of the rescued man 
which would plead powerfully in behalf of the beauti- 
ful advocate. He would then be, as it were, her 
creature; he would live and breathe by her aid alone ! 
True, there was something deeply humiliating in the 
thought of being compelled to steal the victory over 
the cold-hearted astronomer in this way; but the 
Trojan had reached a point where vanity would lie 
prone in the dust, if only yearning could advance 
nearer to its goal. The person who was to manage 
the matter had already been found. — Choerilus would 
inot refuse if commissioned to introduce himself, with 
or without Cepheus's knowledge, into the dungeon, 
and his skill and craft afforded ample security that he 
would not betray the originator of the plan. — The man 
was completely under their control, even more than 
Myrtion supposed. — And now the scheme, with all the 
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glorious results of which she had fondly dreamed, were 
shattered by Cyparissus's bold interference ! 

And this was not all ! Telesilla's political ambition 
seemed threatened by the unexpected event of this 
luckless night. She now really felt the vague, oppres- 
sive dread, which, hitherto, she had merely feigned 
from motives of clever calculation. If Cyparissus had 
succeeded in a few days, without arousing the slightest 
suspicion, in making a breach in the walls of the citadel 
and baffling all Cepheus's measures of precaution in so 
perplexing a manner, the despot's security must be 
seriously endangered. Prompt and energetic action 
was necessary, ere the structure was wholly undermined. 
The body-guard and the army of mercenaries must be 
weeded of all men who were not absolutely trustworthy, 
fresh troops obtained, the number of the city guards 
increased, and two-fold attention paid to all suspected 
citizens. It also seemed to her indispensable to oblit- 
erate by a vigorous, inexorable action the unfortunate 
rift which had been made. 

So, when her husband paused, she approached 
Cepheus and used all the arts of her eloquence. She 
did not understand how Zethonius could regard the 
matter so indifferently. — But that was the usual rule: 
brave soldiers and distinguished generals judged every- 
thing by the standard of their own military experiences. 
Where blood did not flow in streams, the most important 
incident seemed to them trivial and commonplace. 

" A ruler, however,"— she continued with increasing 
eagerness, " heeds not only the spear of Pallas Athene, 
but also her lamp. He knows that the destiny of na- 
tions is as frequently decided between four walls as 
upon battlefields. And thus, you are certainly right, 
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illustrious Prince, when you regard the escape of the 
condemned men as a serious disaster. Apart from all 
other considerations, the incident shakes the confidence 
of well-disposed persons in your soldiery. Moreover, 
foes and rebels will now gain fresh hope — and under 
such circumstances, hope is the mother of crime. I do 
not believe that the fugitives themselves will be over- 
taken. So, first of all, crush the fellow-conspirators 
who are still within the reach of your power ! Cyparis- 
sus must have had aiders and abettors ! And they must 
have occupied lofty and influential positions ! There- 
fore let us investigate with calm deliberation ! Let us 
look about us, my Prince. If a shadow of suspicion 
rests on any one, throw him into prison ! " 

She had uttered the last words so loudly that every 
one in the peristyle could hear her. As she paused, 
her glance chanced to rest upon the tall, hollow-eyed 
judge, Scylax, who, clad in a white himation, was stand- 
ing between two of the pillars of the colonnade, striving 
to display an air of smiling indifference. The Trojan 
instantly remembered that, during the legal examina- 
tion, Scylax had spoken with remarkable zeal in behalf 
of Teukros, nay, even said a few words in favor of 
Pelias. The strangely involved manner of his state- 
ments had perplexed her then, though Cepheus, who 
was perfectly sure of the other two judges, had declared 
that Scylax's conduct was remarkably politic, because 
it gave the impression of the most rigid impartiality. 
Now, at the sight of this strange figure, bowing its grey 
head in confusion, while an almost idiotic simper rested 
on the face, something like a revelation flashed upon 
the keen-sighted Trojan. Scylax alone, of all the 
government dignitaries, had openly sided with Teukros, 
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that is, he was in some way under the thrall of Cypa- 
rissus ! What had gone before, how it was all connected 
and interwoven, there was of course at present scarcely 
a clue ; but that something really existed, she was firmly 
convinced. 

Accustomed to act swiftly, and without regard to 
the possibility of evil consequences, in decisive moments, 
she fixed her eyes, glowing with fervor, intently upon 
Cepheus's face and said with the solemn, measured 
voice of a prophetess : 

" If you .will give me authority, my lord, I will 
guarantee to expose the threads of this conspiracy be- 
fore evening.' ' 

" Have you any conjectures ? " 

" More than conjectures. ' 

"Very well, then.—" 

"If you believe me, my lord, we will have the man 
between the pillars yonder examined by torture at once! 
Do you see how he trembles ? He condemns himself! 
There, now he reels like a drunken man ! Forward, 
guards ! In the Prince's name, seize the faithless 
official ! Arrest Scylax, the judge ! " 

" What are you doing ? " faltered Cepheus. 

"What I will answer for! Forward, Colchians! Do 
not let him escape us ! " 

Meanwhile two of the body-guard had approached 
Scylax, whose face whitened. 

" Are you mad ? " he cried to the Trojan. " My 
Prince, I hope — " r 

" Hope for nothing, if you are guilty !" answered 

Cepheus. " In truth, your bearing is not that of a man 

who is being wronged ! You are trembling, Scylax ! 

You are as livid as a dead man !" 

18 
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" Horror, indignation — " 

"Silence," interrupted the despot, who could no 
longer avoid the unfavorable impression produced by 
this consternation. " By Erebus, I seem to be sur- 
rounded by friends who strew violets and roses in my 
pathway ! Bring chains ! And take him at once to 
the citadel !" 

" My lord, I beseech you — " 

" Spare your phrases ! Falsehood, consciousness of 
guilt speak in your every feature. And stay ! — That 
everything may be done regularly : you are hereby de- 
prived of your office ! Onkos will be chief judge from 
to-day. He will examine you. Eutlas, take notice of 
this appointment. And go at once with Choerilus to 
the arch-traitor's house ! Search it thoroughly." 

Eutlas and Choerilus were rigid with amazement, 
especially Choerilus, as he had not heard a syllable of 
Telesilla's conversation with Cepheus. He had stolen 
into the opposite colonnade in a very sorrowful mood, 
for Myrtion had greeted her corpulent worshipper with 
a smile which he had interpreted as a bitter jeer at his 
still unsatisfied longing. And yet the cruel scorner 
looked so indescribably bewitching in her crocus-yellow 
ampech onion, which slightly displayed the left shoul- 
der. She wore scarlet ribbons in her hair, too, and a 
magnificent late-blooming rose above her charming 
little ear. Alas, Choerilus had sighed, in the words of 
the poet Eumolpus, that the sweetest fruit always hung 
the highest ! Now the prince's summons abruptly roused 
him from this contemplation. Passing his fat hand 
over his bald head, he proudly closed his lips and drew 
his mantle around him with a haughty gesture as if he 
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wished to show the saucy slave that he was exalted 
far above the caprices of her mocking mood. 

The despot's excitement reached its climax when, 
after the lapse of a few hours, Tiridates and his com- 
rades returned with their purpose unaccomplished. 
Furious with rage Cepheus now commanded that Scy- 
lax who, hitherto, had obstinately persisted in his denial, 
should be threatened with the rack. He himself 
went to the dungeon to be present at the examination 
of the accused, conducted by Onkos. 

Meanwhile Eutlas and Choerilus had searched the 
house of the arrested man and after rummaging a long 
time through the chests, cupboards, and holders of 
book-rolls, at last discovered in the most hidden cor- 
ner of the archives of the house, the bond by whose 
means Cyparissus had bought Scylax's vote in behalf 
of Pelias and Teukros. The document, whose word- 
ing veiled the true connection of affairs as much as 
possible, was drawn upon two Corinthian money 
lenders who for years had managed Cyparissus's larger 
financial transactions, and called for payment upon 
sight. 

At the moment the instruments of torture were 
produced, Eutlas and Choerilus entered the prison and 
gave to the newly appointed judge the fateful papers. 
This meant the entire loss of the game for Scylax. He 
admitted that he was guilty of having — at Cyparissus's 
instigation — labored with all his power to prevent the 
condemnation of the two persons accused and, when 
this proved futile, of having succeeded in bribing the 
Thracian and the two escaped jailers. 

By virtue of the unusual condition of affairs, the 
court of justice, presided over by the inexorable Onkos, 
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met that very day and, after a brief examination, Scy- 
lax was unanimously condemned to death. 

Ere the sun sank behind the mountains, the execu- 
tioner's assistants dragged the doomed man to the 
Agora. This time Cepheus most positively refused to 
defer the execution of the sentence out of deference 
to the autumnal festival being celebrated in the temple 
of Zeus. Religious scruples should not again play him 
a trick, as they had done in the case of Teukros and 
Pelias, no matter how loudly the priests might cry out 
against sacrilege. 

Scylax, who had lived like a slave, died like a 
hero. 

" I am suffering what I deserve to bear I" he 
shouted to the throng, when the commander of the 
guards permitted him the privilege of saying a few 
last words. " This hand which, with miserable greed, 
received the bond from the self-sacrificing Cyparissus, 
ought to have thrust a dagger into the despot's breast'" 

Here he was forced down upon the block. A flash, 
a dull blow, and the hapless man's head rolled in the 
sand. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



The swift discovery and chastisement of one of the 
principal criminals was certainly successful in maintain 
ing the dignity of the prince's government. But this 
did not suffice. Measures must be adopted to show 
the populace that Cepheus by no means relinquished 
the punishment of the fugitives, but would attempt, by 
statecraft and cunning, to obtain them from the for- 
eign lands where they had sought refuge. 

Messengers and spies were therefore sent in all di- 
rections, and a large reward was promised to the bearer 
of the first reliable news of the runaways. Telesilla, 
especially, had endeavored to interest in this matter 
certain persons who had formerly been useful to her ; 
for she strove, perhaps even more eagerly than the 
despot himself, for a speedy result. 

At the same time the houses and the other property 
of the three traitors were seized, with all manner of 
conspicuous ceremonies, as the perpetual possessions of 
the crown. All the slaves also passed into Cepheus's 
hands. When complicity was strongly suspected, they 
were scourged and then, with few exceptions, sent to 
Asia Minor to be sold for the benefit of the royal 
treasury. 

Early in the morning of the third day Telesilla re- 
ceived news from her confidential agent, Sosthenes, a 
man employed at the harbor, that Cyparissus's galley 
had landed at the island of Tenos. The letter gave 
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several additional details of somewhat surprising char- 
acter. 

The Trojan had scarcely risen from her couch 
when she v received these lines. Taking the missive 
into her dressing-room, she read it with a throbbing 
heart, while Myrtion was combing her hair. Her keen 
mind instantly grasped the situation, and she had 
scarcely reached the last word ere her resolution was 
formed. Instantly her active intellect set to work to 
discover the best means for its execution. 

By the time Myrtion had fastened her knot and ad- 
justed the slender diadem, every detail of her plan was 
arranged. She silently handed the letter to her slave, 
waited with evident impatience until Myrtion had read 
it, and then, with a sigh of relief, said : 

" There, now I shall probably need your enamoured 
Choerilus !" 

" What ? The private secretary ? Shall he sail 
across and, disguised as a Muse, press a poisoned gar- 
land upon the head of the heartless Teukros ? That 
would be a fine part for him !" 

" By no means 1 Listen to me seriously." 

"That I will, by the sun-god! Only — you see, 
Mistress, whenever the infatuated old bald-head is men- 
tioned, I feel an irresistible impulse to throw myself 
flat on the floor and roll with laughter ! He's really 
too comical, the fat, round paunched fellow, in his 
love torments !" 

" Tame the uncontrollable impulse now, and open 
your ears ! I rely upon your shrewdness to-day more 
than ever. So — you must write a few gracious lines to 
Choerilus at once and invite him to a tender interview 
here in my dressing-room !" 
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" How will that be possible ?" 

" It's very simple. Tell him that your mistress is 
away." 

" But the servants — " 

" If he passes through the garden at the left of the 
house, he will be seen by no one except the Colchian 
who is on guard there." 

" He will be quite enough." 

" Oh, nonsense ! But, to satisfy you, I'll have the 
man removed in time. Only make the invitation to 
your Choerilus as pressing as possible ! Feign repent- 
ance, yearning, passion, whatever you choose ! Mean- 
while I'll stay here in the next room. So you will be 
entirely undisturbed, and the slave-women will sup- 
pose I am still dressing. And when he does come, 
be a little kind to him and promise all that is possi- 
ble, on one condition — " 

"I'm afraid he already has plenty of my promises." 

" This time you must make him especially credu- 
lous, grant him a clasp of the hand, a languishing smile, 
if the worst comes, even a kiss." 

« Horrible !" 

" Necessity requires it, and I know that my dear 
Myrtion will make a sacrifice for me. If he still hesi- 
tates — for he must give what is dearest to him, money — 
then threaten him with Pelias's receipt." 

" Yes, and what is he to do ?" 

" Buy Psammas for me." 

" Psammas ? The Egyptian leech ?" 

" Certainly. All the Egyptians^ can be bought. 
And the private secretary has a considerable amount of 
ready money at his disposal." 

" But I don't yet understand." 
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" Listen ! You know that Psammas has been very 
successful in his treatment of the Princess Damisca. 
The fever was conquered on the second day ; nothing 
remained but weakness and the perpetual sense of 
dread. Since that time Psammas has exerted an almost 
boundless influence over her. She does whatever he 
commands, and follows his advice as steadfastly as 
though it was the saying of an oracle. But Cepheus, 
who, for so many years, has been a disbeliever in the 
supernatural, since Damisca's attack has become super- 
stitious and timid. The curse of Nedymnus, which al- 
ready seems half fulfilled in the case of the mother 
and child, affects his nerves. Damisca warned him 
not to condemn the rebels. Because he did not heed 
her words at that time, he now leans almost morbidly 
in the opposite direction. He has even taken the in- 
coherent sorrowful exclamations of her fevered dreams 
as a sort of revelation. Do you understand now ? We 
must profit by this. The physician must induce Dam- 
isca to call her husband to her bedside at once and in 
her faint, prophetic tones whisper the following words : 
4 Cepheus, you are lost, if you do not anticipate your 
enemies !' " 

Myrtion nodded. 

" Do you understand ?" Telesilla continued. " ' Ce- 
pheus, you are lost, if you do not anticipate your ene- 
mies T Impress that distinctly on your mind." 

"What is there to impress. — But now tell me : why 
should so trivial a favor cost so much money ? " 

"You don't know the Egyptians! Psammas is a 
crafty fellow. He will perceive at once that this trivial 
favor will outweigh many a more conspicuous service. 
I can already see him decline and put off Choerilus 
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with all manner of excuses ; it might harm the patient ; 
his duty forbade ; and similar cheap phrases. Choeri- 
lus must then, of course, go to work in the proper 
manner. He must bleed, bleed. — But I cannot help 
him ! Why did he speak of his immense receipts ! And 
alas, I, Telesilla, am not yet mistress of the Andrian 
treasury." 

" Very well ! " murmured Myrtion. " So : Cepheus, 
you are lost, if you do not anticipate your enemies ! 
But that sounds really horrible! Like the announce- 
ment of a terrible danger ! Suppose it actually should 
harm the sick woman ? " 

" It won't ! " replied the Trojan, carelessly. " And 
even if it should — where the future of the crown is at 
stake, nothing else is worth an obolus." 

Meanwhile Myrtion had finished her services, and 
was preparing to help put on the diplois. But Telesilla 
refused her aid. 

" Go and write ! " she said, curtly. " No, no, I'll 
arrange it. The matter is urgent. Whom will you 
send ? " 

" The lad, Anthrax ! He is shrewd and silent, and 
would go through fire for his idolized Myrtion." 

" Very well. Meantime, I'll remove the Colchian. 
Summon all your wisdom, and do everything very slyly, 
Myrtion ! I rely upon you." 

" You shall not find that you have built upon sand. 
Only the kiss, you know — " 

" Go, that will right itself! " 

Everything went exactly according to the pro- 
gramme. Choerilus, whose love had been kindled afresh 
by the, meeting in the colonnade of the Marmareia, 
slipped through the garden unseen and was received by 
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Myrtion in the Trojan's dressing-room with every 
promise of tender love. Telesilla, who was listening in 
the ante-room, could scarcely refrain from laughing. 
Myrtion played the character of a penitent with won- 
derful skill. In faltering tones she implored her be- 
wildered admirer's forgiveness, assuring him that she 
had often secretly resolved to listen to his suit. But, 
whenever he approached her in his manly dignity and 
superiority, she was awe-stricken and instantly clothed 
her fear in the mask of the most reckless caprices. A 
warning dream had finally turned the scale. The god- 
dess of love herself had appeared to her at night in the 
domation and counselled her to cast womanly timidity 
aside. She then thanked him enthusiastically for hav- 
ing come without delay. — No, he need feel no anxiety 
here! No one had the least suspicion of anything. 
Telesilla was away — and nobody in the house entered 
that room without express permission. — 

Choerilus scarcely believed his ears. What a trans- 
formation ! The same rosy lips which, in the aula of 
the Marmareia, had smiled with such cruel supercilious- 
ness, were suddenly pouring forth all the intoxicating 
raptures of love. It did not seem quite canny. But no 
matter! The gracious yielding mood was here, and 
Choerilus did not stop long to consider to what fortun- 
ate decree of fate it was due. With eager arms he 
drew the pliant figure to his heart, gazed ardently into 
her eyes, and whispered longingly: 

" At last, Myrtion, at last! You do not suspect how 
my soul has languished for you ! " 

Then, in stammering accents, he besought a kiss. 

" Will you ? " he asked with swimming eyes, as she 
averted her face. 
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" Yes," she answered in a shame-faced manner. 
" But, but — there is a great condition ! " 

"Which I will fulfill, though it were to bring the 
three-headed dog from Erebus." 

When Myrtion cautiously, but with great clearness, 
explained what she expected of this second Heracles; his 
rapturous face, which had beamed like a smiling full- 
moon, grew visibly longer and longer. The crafty 
fellow had instantly felt the moving impulse in the 
matter. Psammas was reputed to be a very skillful 
physician, it is true, but also the embodiment of greed, 
who gathered money everywhere and did nothing 
gratis. The man would demand half his fortune in 
payment for this service of love in the Trojan's behalf. 

"And I am to give this half fortune ? " faltered 
Choerilus. "I, who have scarcely enough to save a 
few staters every year? I, whom you have so recently 
bled for the shipwrecked sailors? Ah, forgive the 
phrase ; it slipped out by accident, and I thought at 
that time — never mind: I've long since ceased to 
grieve over the six hundred drachmae. But, Psammas 
— I could tell you tales. — The more I entreat him, the 
more urgently I represent the matter, the higher his 
price will rise." 

" Then you must dip the deeper into your pocket." 

"That would be of no avail. My pocket is empty." 

" Then you refuse ? " 

" Sweet love, I must. You are asking what is im- 
possible." 

" Everything is possible to the man who is in earnest. 
But you don't wish to do it." 

" I — not wish ! How can you talk so ! Ask for my 
head, Myrtion. — " 
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" Oh, I could do that already," she whispered pout- 
ing. " Yes, Choerilus ! If I speak even one little word, 
you must lose your splendid head, and without being 
so delightfully rewarded for it. — " 

"I? How?" 

"You contributed to the military expenses of the 
rebellion. — " 

" Don't talk nonsense ! " 

"Yes, yes 1 You gave Pelias six hundred drachmae 
in cash — and I have carefully kept his receipt." 

" That was for the shipwrecked people." 

" Nothing is said about that in the document. And 
•even if it were mentioned : the shipwrecked people 
whom Pelias aided from this fund were nearly all the 
mortal foes of Cepheus. — If you are so disobliging and 
mean that you won't even sacrifice a few thousand 
gold pieces for your Myrtion — very well ! , Then I see 
where I stand ! I need have no consideration and, if 
the judge Onkos asks me if I knew anything about 
•secret conspiracies and the rebellious doings — " 

" Myrtion ! you are dreaming ! you will give me 
back the foolish receipt ! Think, if you should lose the 
•confounded paper. — " 

"Oh, why are we making so long a talk about 
the matter! Either one thing or the other ! I am sin- 
cerely sorry to be obliged to speak to you so bluntly ; 
but time is precious. If by noon — and on your sacred 
•oath — you cannot report the fact that Psammas has 
properly instructed the invalid Damisca, Pelias's re- 
ceipt, to my sincere regret, will find its way into Onkos's 
hands. But if you do fulfill my commission — ah, my 
Choerilus, then I shall be yours, body and soul, so 
long as you want me ! I myself am languishing for 
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your joy-bestowing presence, as the thirsty deer longs- 
for the woodland spring I Nothing but devoted fidelity 
to my mistress constrains me to this apparent heart- 
lessness." 

Choerilus was struggling with himself. 

" Why are you still deliberating ? " asked Myrtion 
smiling, as she extended her arms. " There, come f 
Kiss me, if this first kiss means a joyous yes." 

Telesilla, who was listening in the adjoining room, 
heard a long sigh. The intoxication of love had 
mounted to the private secretary's brain. " Myrtion !" 
he groaned, " Myrtion ! " And the sound of two pairs 
of lips which met and parted, proved that Myrtion had 
made a great sacrifice for her mistress. 

" She is priceless ! " thought the Trojan, 

" And now go, my beloved one ! " fell in girlish 
confusion from the lips which Choerilus had kissed. 
" If you hurry, you will find Psammas at home. Our 
Anthrax will stand in the flower market precisely at 
noon. You know him, — the pretty brown-locked lad 
with the downy beard ? Give him a letter — you know> 
something brief; such as : ' everything as desired ' or 
* Psammas settled ' — and then, don't forget it, the letter 
must also contain the oath that you are telling me the 
truth without deception ! Do you hear ? By the omnis- 
cient Zeus — ! For I don't trust you — ." 

" Myrtion ! " 

" Stop that, and hurry ! None of you men are worth 
much. We must bind you, bind you by the most ter- 
rible formulas." 

" And when — may I see you again ? " 

" As soon as the affair with Psammas is settled. I'll 
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send you word. Oh, how happy we shall be, how un- 
speakably happy ! " 

She cast a loving glance at him. Choerilus ardently 
pressed his glowing face upon her pink finger tips and 
hastily went away. 

" Some water to rinse my mouth 1 " cried Myrtion, 
as Telesilla crossed the threshold. " Oh, dear I He 
has been eating leeks ! " 

She ran to the table in the corner, on which stood 
a clay amphora rilled with spring water, tilled a glass 
bowl and poured in a few drops of fragant essence. 

" Once and not again," she groaned as she replaced 
the bowl. "I would rather kiss the muzzle of Cer- 
berus." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



The sun had not yet reached the zenith when 
Choerilus, in dull depression, came panting to the 
market. 

Psammas had been cruel. The abominable sum 
which he demanded could be partially forgotten only if 
one received in exchange a genuine happiness which 
would stupify both mind and soul. But that was just 
it. — Since he had formally closed the bargain with 
Psammas, the most torturing doubts arose in his mind. 
— He asked himself whether Myrtion might not per- 
haps again make excuses and maliciously defraud him 
of the payment of his sacrifice, and secondly, whether 
this reward, when actually reaped, would fully out- 
weigh the incredible sum extorted. He did not know 
how it happened : but he could not rejoice in his hope. 
The base manner in which Myrtion had put the rope 
round his neck first became clear to him later, anger 
and resentment blended with the ebullitions of his 
love ; with all the vehemence of his emotion, he felt as 
if he ought to have boxed the ears of the fascinating 
little creature, instead of kissing her. — True, true, that 
receipt from Pelias ! That was the indestructible hem- 
pen rope by which the victorious Myrtion led him! 
And he knew very well that, charming, sweet, and flat- 
tering as she was, one might expect the very worst 
things from her ! 

The brown-locked Anthrax, who performed his ser- 
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vice of messenger with a bleeding heart — for he himself 
loved Myrtion with all the ardor of his sixteen years — 
had punctually presented himself at the flower market. 
He received (Jhoerilus's letter suspiciously, suppressed 
a sigh of the keenest suffering, and darted off with it as 
fast as possible. 

" Everything is arranged ! " Myrtion reported to 
her mistress. " Only I must consider how I am to 
evade the persistent blockhead in future. His kiss 
still burns upon my lips like the after taste of bad 
Pramnian." 

" Think of that later. But now come ! True, I im- 
posed inviolable secrecy upon Sosthemes, but news of 
the landing in Tenos will soon reach here in some 
other way, and Telesilla would fain be the first to inform 
the prince of it." 

So, accompanied by Myrtion, she went to the pal- 
ace of the head of the government. 

Cepheus, who was just receiving the chief priest of 
Zeus under the half leafless elmtree in the park, and 
discussing the extraordinary burnt offerings by whose 
use the offence committed against religion by the exe- 
cution of Scylax might be atoned, cut the interview 
short, dismissed the priest with a gracious sentence, and 
then turned expectantly to the woman, so shrewd in 
political affairs, who had announced that she had come 
on important business. 

" Illustrious prince," Telesilla began, after the sol- 
diers and slaves had moved a little aside — " I bring the 
latest news. The island of Tenos, our beloved neigh- 
bor, claims the honor of affording an asylum to the 
criminals Teukros, Pelias, and Cyparissus. The archon 
Epicharmus hastened in person to welcome the arch- 
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traitor with his accomplices, received them in his pal- 
ace, clasped their hands as if they were old friends.: — " 

" Curses on it ! " shouted the despot. " Any other 
tidings would have been more welcome! I know 
Epicharmus ! He fears the gods — and Cyparissus has 
long been his intimate friend! Ere he will violate the 
duties which, in his opinion, Zeus Xenios imposes — " 

" He will be obliged to violate them, if his words 
are not mere empty sound. Did you not conclude a 
treaty of extradition last summer, when the brigandage 
at the South Cape so greatly increased ? Refer to this 
agreement now ! Demand the return of the three crimi- 
nals on the ground of your guaranteed rights." 

Cepheus shook his head petulantly. 

" Epicharmus would laugh at me. That compact 
speaks of cattle and horse thieves, brigands who tres- 
pass upon the property of strangers." 

" And was not the corpse of the outlawed Nedym- 
nus your unassailable property ? Did not the fidelity 
of the mercenaries, which Cyparissus stole from you r 
belong to you ? Why, even Teukros and Pelias were 
yours : for the verdict of the judges had placed their 
lives in your hands." 

" That sounds well, but it will not serve," said the 
prince. " However, before we excite ourselves con- 
cerning what is to be done, let me hear fully all that 
you have learned !" 

"That is soon told," replied the fair Trojan* 
" Epicharmus has given up more than half of his resi- 
dence to the traitors. A resolution of the Gerontes 
approves of this hospitality. The distinguished body 
has expressly declared that it will leave the question 
concerning the rightful sovereignty of Andros — whether 

19 
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it belongs to you or to the followers of Nedymnus — 
open for the present. The fools do not understand that 
this very declaration puts an end to impartiality." 

" Go on !" 

" Well, there they are now dwelling, not like per- 
sons who are tolerated, but almost like lords, before 
whom the Gerusia humbly bow their heads. It is said 
that so far Cyparissus has had little pleasure in the sue- 
, cess of his atrocious plot. The Colchian horseman 
with whom he fought seems to have sold his life dearly. 
Cyparissus received a severe wound and is now lying 
in the delirium of fever — the last report was that the 
physicians feared blood-poisoning. Phaio, of course, 
the gentle, decorous, tender creature, does not leave the 
couch of her idolized friend. She nurses him with 
a devotion which affords even the most innocent souls 
material for reflection. In fact, when we consider 
how this astronomer has cooped himself up all his life, 
how, for the sake of her baby face, he has renounced all 
intercourse with the world and especially with women — " 

"Oh, no!" interrupted the despot. " I hate Teu- 
kros. Of all my antagonists, he has occasioned me the 
sorest disappointment ! But you must not assail this 
woman's reputation. I have seen her before me, rais- 
ing her hands imploringly in her dread for her beloved 
husband. She is stainless." 

" I repeat what is told to me. Let her be virtue 
itself or the basest hypocrite : it is immaterial to me ! 
I neither hate nor love her. All that fills my mind re- 
lates solely to you, my lord, to the weal and woe of the 
prince." 

She glanced at him with a radiant look which spar- 
kled through tears. But Cepheus who, usually, when 
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under the spell of her eyes, could scarcely think of 
aught except yearning admiration, to-day appeared 
singularly unfeeling. He added no soothing words to 
the little rebuff which he had inflicted, but gazed down 
in silence at the flowered rug, upon which a withered 
elm leaf which had just been blown there, was rustling 
lightly in the wind. The memory of anxious Phaio 
had associated itself strangely with the scene which he 
had experienced a few hours before beside Damisca's 
sick bed. Strange ! It now seemed to him as if, in both 
cases, there had been the same heart-stirring voice, the 
same yearning distress imprinted upon the features! 
And how passionately Damisca had embraced him, 
and drenched him with her tears. For the first time a 
suspicion of her infinite love dawned upon him. — " Ce- 
pheus, you are lost, if you do not anticipate your ene- 
mies !" 

The words echoed through his soul like the mys- 
terious warning of a Pythia. She had probably been 
dreaming again in a half slumber. 1 1 was for his sake that 
she moaned and sighed so despairingly, passed her 
hands restlessly through her tangled hair, and even for- 
got her worshipped child who was lying fevered by his 
wound, calling in his illness for his mother. Ay, by 
Zeus, this woman had deserved a better fate ! Was it 
her fault that her eyes did not flash fire, like Telesil- 
la's ? Perhaps, perhaps her gentleness and goodness 
of heart weighed more heavily in the scales of happi- 
ness than any intoxicating caress of the fascinating 
Trojan. 

He sighed. 

" Are you still angry with me ?" asked Telesilla, af- 
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ter a long pause. " Or may I go on ? Not about 
Phaio, but concerning yourself and your kingdom ?" 

" What do you mean ?" murmured Cepheus. " This 
solemnity — " 

" Yes, my mood is serious," Telesilla continued in a 
lower tone. " And, as I think, with good reason, Oh, 
my illustrious prince ! You, in your infinite sense of 
power, do not suspect what fills the troubled souls of 
us ordinary mortals ! We are more timid, and there- 
fore probably look around more sharply than you. 
The friendly reception of Epicharmus, the bearing of 
the Gerusia, the whole conduct of the fugitives — shall 
I tell you what all this indicates to us ?" 

" Well ?" 

" It means, sooner or later, war ! Yes, Cepheus. 
Even before the fall of Gaurion, there was a strong 
party in Tenos — among them Dardanus, the archon's 
son — which urged interference. Surely you know that 
yourself I Nothing but the speedy victory of your 
arms, and perhaps also Epicharmus's love of peace, pre- 
vented this interference. But now the condition of af- 
fairs is far more dangerous. Pelias, the intriguing 
priest, will of course do everything in his power to in- 
cite the Tenians to an expedition of vengeance. Cy- 
parissus, too, has lost a home which he will not resign 
without a struggle. And when the scattered followers 
of Nedymnus learn how all these things have devel- 
oped ; must not their courage also spring up anew ?" 

" You are painting everything in the gloomiest 
hues — " 

" I am painting truthfully. Ask yourself whether, 
in the bottom of your heart, you do not agree with me ! 
True, the rebellion of Nedymnus is outwardly con- 
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quered, like a brand that ceases to blaze ; but under 
the ashes it still smoulders in secret, and the traitors in 
Tenos will profit by this glimmering. The outbreak of 
the feud is certain. That is why I think that you ought 
not to wait until Tenos declares war, but make the at- 
tack yourself, and the sooner the better. The assail- 
ant always has the advantage. But here perhaps suc- 
cess may depend wholly upon it. I do not know what 
makes my heart so anxious. But I feel with absolute 
certainty : danger is threatening you, Cepheus, if you 
do not anticipate your foes !" 

The desjJbt started. Those were almost the very 
words which he had just heard from Damisca's agitated 
lips ! Again he saw the pale, trembling creature, gazing 
imploringly at him with her sunken eyes, and despair- 
ingly striving to show him the full torture of this agony 
of heart. Here it was the penetration of the woman 
versed in political affairs, there the supernatural fore- 
boding of the invalid, which found expression in the 
same prophetic warning! Strange! Strange beyond 
measure ! 

" You are silent ? " asked the Trojan, with feigned 
timidity. She had not failed to notice the powerful im- 
pression which her words had made upon Cepheus. 

" Woman — " replied the prince, seizing her hand. 
" You look far beyond the boundaries of the present 
time! The more I consider — yes, you are right! If 
Teukros and Cyparissus were alone, it might be long 
ere your fear was realized — but Pelias — it was an error 
not to have put the old mole out of the way long ago. — " 

He gazed thoughtfully at the rustling elmleaf, which 
was still tangled amid the threads of the rug. 

" To be frank," he went on as if half soliloquizing — 
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" hitherto the idea of a war with Tenos has always 
seemed like a nightmare. And at this moment the 
anxious question arises : how am I to cope with the 
Tenians' magnificent fleet of war galleys ? It is far su- 
perior to ours ! " 

" Oh, men, men, you great, powerful beings ! " ex- 
claimed Telesilla. " Your intellects are so keen that you 
foresee difficulties everywhere, while we women slip 
smoothly through between the cliffs. I have thought 
of that, too. I know that your gaze has always been 
turned to defence, not to attack : you had nothing to 
obtain outside of Andros. But now listen ! Is it not 
true that the cause of the autocrat is everywhere the 
same ? Very well ! Then seek an ally. He will be 
found the moment you look around you. Inachus, the 
ruler of Samos, is incensed against the Tenian Gerusia 
on account of the affair of Alcanthara. It needs but a 
word of clever goading, and the Andrian sea will swarm 
with Samian warships. Together you will overthrow 
Epicharmus, scatter the council, enslave the citizens, 
and divide the spoil, like two lions which have fallen 
upon a bull ! Teukros, Cyparissus, and Pelias will bleed 
to glorify your victory ! " 

Three days later two embassies put to sea from. the 
harbor of Andros; one went to Samos with letters to 
Inachus ; the other to Tenos, bearing a letter to Epi- 
charmus, which demanded the instant surrender of the 
three fugitives. They knew in advance that Epichar- 
mus would refuse this requirement. If this was done, 
the envoys were to return at once. There would then 
be a tangible pretext for the declaration of war, which 
would follow without delay, as soon as the alliance with 
Inachus was secured. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



The island of Cythnus, with its rugged chain of 
mountains and the luxuriant valleys, rich in grain, lay 
veiled in drifting white mist. It was a dull day in the 
late autumn month Maimakterion. The trickling 
dampness and the absence of sunlight had reduced the 
life and movement in the streets of the capital to the 
most moderate limits. Even in the quarter nearest the 
sea, usually so noisy, a dull silence prevailed, especially 
as most of the ships had already set sail. 

Near the great mole, which divided the harbor of the 
merchant vessels from the harbor of the war galleys, 
stood the residence of one of the most aristocratic 
Cythnian Councillors, Hippias, who for many years had 
maintained friendly relations with the grey-haired ar- 
chon of the island of Tenos. Teukros and Dardanus, 
the archon's son, with a select band of companions, had 
arrived at Hippias's house late in the evening of the 
previous day, after a long rough voyage. At dawn 
that morning Hippias himself had taken them to the 
king Hecataeus, to beg him to receive the two noble- 
men as soon as possible upon important government 
business. Hecataeus had declared himself ready at 
once — and now Teukros and Dardanus, accompanied 
by two Tenians and Hippias's steward, were walking 
through the dismal fog along the highway of Helios. 
The temple of the god, who was worshipped with 
special devotion at Cythnus, stood in its grove of three 
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hundred fig-trees, so densely shrouded in the autumn 
mist that its outlines were scarcely distinguishable. 

" The sun-god obstinately refuses us a welcome," 
said Dardanus smiling, as the loquacious steward called 
his attention to the magnificent sanctuary. " Have 
you had this horrible weather long ? " 

" Since the day before yesterday. But it will 
doubtless be pleasanter now. This is the twentieth 
day of the month. — Such fog is unprecedented. The 
last third of Maimakterion regularly brings us a north 
wind and a clear sky." 

" The twentieth ! " murmured Teukros, recalling, 
with a secret sigh, those hours in the spring when he 
sat in his pleasant room absorbed in earnest calculation, 
adding figure to figure. — Who would then have predic- 
ted that in the last third of Maimakterion he would step 
upon the strand of Cythnus as an envoy of Epichar- 
mus — ! Strange, too, how unimportant everything now 
seemed compared with the task which fate had imposed 
upon him ! 

At the end of ten minutes' walk they reached the 
royal palace, called, from the hue of the brownish red 
stone of which it was built, the Pyrrha. Hecataeus, a 
short, thickset man, extremely vivacious and remark- 
ably energetic, received the new comers in the corridor 
leading to the entrance, pressed their hands with al- 
most passionate ardor, and conducted them through a 
peristyle fairly Babylonian in its splendor, to the pros- 

tas. 

Momentous as were the subjects which Teukros and 
Dardanus wished to discuss with Hecataeus, both were 
so bewildered by the incredible luxury of this royal 
home that, for a few minutes, they seemed to forget 
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the seriousness of the situation and almost the obliga- 
tion of courtesy, unconsciously surrendering themselves 
to the impression produced by this lavish, yet artistic 
magnificence. Owing to the dull day, the three huge 
colonnades were lighted by hanging lamps of Phoeni- 
cian glass, whose golden-hued light flowed in streams 
upon the costly onyx columns. The rear walls, divided 
into squares, contained the most exquisite paintings. 
The floor was inlaid with silver and brass. Millions of 
violets, notwithstanding the unfavorable season of the 
year, exhaled their fragrance around the gleaming ala- 
baster basin in the centre of the court. Everywhere 
were rich ottomans of vivid hues, superb chairs set with 
gems, tall metal mirrors, rare Southern plants; — in 
short, a scene which, in the strange blending of lamp- 
light and daylight, assumed an almost fairy-like char- 
acter. 

At the right of the prostas the pillared hall rounded 
into an oval room. Here, where, on a marble table of 
yellow tone, was the beautiful word of greeting Chaire y 
Hecataeus, according to Cythnian custom, offered the 
two noblemen the drink of welcome, drained a golden 
cup himself to their health, and then, with the utmost 
cordiality, asked what they desired. 

" Mighty king," Teukros began, after the slaves had 
retired, "do not wonder that I am the speaker — I, the 
fugitive, the exile! This was the wish of the Tenian 
Gerusia. Perhaps they believed that my misfortune 
and my just resentment would lend me an eloquence 
which usually I do not possess. — " 

"Pardon me if I contradict you, ,; Dardanus inter- 
rupted, " the case is different. For my own part, I am 
a tolerably clever man who, when occasion requires, can 
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wield lance and sword, and is versed in all the secrets 
of the palaestra and the symposeum ; but wisdom and 
statecraft have never been my affair; Teukros, on the 
contrary, has given us full proof that his examination 
of the vault of heaven has thoroughly sharpened his 
view of human affairs. He is far superior to most of 
us. And therefore the Gerusia commissioned him. — " 

" You are too modest," replied tfie king. " But no 
matter which of you speaks! I will listen expectantly." 

"I thank you," Teukros began again. "Then 
briefly : Cepheus, the despot of Andros, and his ally, 
Inachus, the despot of Samos, have declared war against 
Epicharmus." 

" In the name of all the Immortals, for what reason ?"" 

" Ambition, avarice, — but probably mainly from 
wrath at the dignified bearing of the Gerusia." 

Teukros now related tersely and clearly what had 
occurred since the capture of Gaurion. Many of the 
incidents Hecataeus already knew ; but everything 
gained a new and interesting illumination by the clear 
and simple description of the astronomer. Teukros 
also mentioned the notorious event of Alcanthara and 
dwelt in detail upon the arrogant message which Ce- 
pheus had sent to Tenos, to demand the surrender of 
the fugitives. With warm enthusiasm he repeated the 
manly words of Epicharmus, who in the name of the 
Gerusia, had declared that the island of Tenos was an 
asylum for every one who had not been guilty of any 
dishonorable act, how much more so for Pelias, Teuk- 
ros and Cyparissus, whose acts were supported by- 
divine justice. 

Hecataeus had listened thoughtfully. 

" Strange ! " he exclaimed, after a pause. " Cepheus 
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has not hitherto felt the impulses of a conqueror ! On 
the contrary, so far as I am informed, he has followed 
the maxim : Hold fast what you have and trouble your- 
self as little as possible about your neighbors ! " 

" This was doubtless his line of conduct formerly. 
But now the wife of Zethonius, the commander-in-chief, 
is spurring him on. She is the moving power behind 
everything that happens. — " 

" The wife of the commander-in-chief? Who is thi& 
mischief-maker ? " 

" She is a native of Troy, and her name is Telesilla. 
You know her, my lord ; a few years ago she was carry- 
ing on her intrigues in Cythnus. At that time, it is 
true, she bore the name of Cleobule. — " 

Hecataeus started. 

" Cleobule ? Is it possible ? Has the impostress 
soared so high ? The wife of the brave Zethonius ? 
Luckless, blinded man ! But, what am I saying, as if I 
were authorized in smiling at the poor fellow with calm 
superiority ! As you know one thing, you have probably 
heard the other. — I myself barely escaped the fate of 
the Thracian general. — " 

" Yes," replied Dardanus, " the story has been told 
in Tenos. — That is : a short time ago it was learned 
there that the lauded Cleobule of those days and the 
present Telesilla were one and the same person. — " 

" Lauded — that is saying too much," murmured 
Hecataeus. "Still I will admit. — The matter was — 
You know her, Teukros, so you will understand — I 
had seen her once on the shore of Larissa, when a 
storm compelled me to interrupt my voyage. At that 
time — I need not be ashamed of it — Eros had touched 
me with his arrow. Later she came to reside in Cyth- 
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iius, gave herself out to be a woman of noble lineage, 
and won the affection of my sister. I will do honor to 
truth: within the memory of man, Cythnus has had 
nothing to compare in beauty and bewitching charm 
with this Trojan. Perhaps it was a weakness, but, by 
the girdle of Aphrodite, a pardonable one, if I lost my 
senses and became kindled with fervid passion for her. 
Besides, she seemed to be modesty and honor in per- 
son. Believe me, there were fierce conflicts, hours of 
the most severe mental torture, such as I would not 
wish my most hated enemy. The law of our govern- 
ment decrees that the king's wife shall be no foreigner, 
and yet I could no longer imagine a life without this 
enchanting woman. I was on the verge of breaking 
the constitution from overmastering passion. Then the 
great Andrian, Nedymnus, appeared and at the last 
hour saved me from a step which would not only have 
caused the most undesirable estrangement of the people 
from their lawful prince, but would have rendered me 
the victim of a pitiful fraud. Everything with that 
crafty creature was calculation. She did not love me, 
but the splendor of my crown, power and wealth. What 
I imagined I read in her face, suffused with girlish 
flushes, was mere feigning; only the means to an end. 
And the person who perceived this at the first glance, 
and warned me in time, was the great general Nedym- 
nus." 

"Another stroke in the picture of the peerless 
man ! " said Dardanus. " Strange ! You, yourself, my 
king, are praised as the most keen-sighted man of your 
nation ! How did it happen that Nedymnus surpassed 
you ? " 

" The hypocrite played too cleverly for me," replied 
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Hecataeus, smiling. " And then : my eyes were blinded 
by the bandage of Eros! We are easily deceived then. 
But Nedymnus was unmoved when she languished,, 
feigned embarrassment, and played sweet confusion. 
He watched her only once: that was enough. He came 
to my presence and with crushing frankness, said: 
King, you are on the point of casting your crown into 
a pit ! And when the words incensed me, he offered 
to furnish proof." 

" And was the proof successful ? " asked Teukros. 

" Amply. The jugglery which he set in motion for 
the purpose, was surprising enough, and really almost 
a presentiment of what was to occur in Andros later. — '* 

" You are making me curious. — " 

" And," continued Hecataeus, " with all the subt- 
lety of the plan — how shall I express it ? Rude would 
be too strong a term. But if the Trojan had not lost 
all prudence, under the impulse of her selfishness, she 
would still have been taken by surprise at last. Imagine 
— I must first tell you that I had already confessed my 
love to her, but asked her to keep it secret for the 
present. Nedymnus now asked authority to admit a 
reliable soldier into the business. After a brief con- 
sultation, we chose Glaucus, the captain of the body- 
guard. — " 

" So you have a body-guard ?" 

" Because the government decrees it, not from any 
distrust of the citizens. It is supposed to augment the 
external splendor of royalty, and I submit smiling. So 
Glaucus, — by the way, he's a splendid fellow ; you'll 
make his acquaintance, — Glaucus carried out Nedym- 
nus' directions exactly. The Trojan occupied a little 
villa near the Fountain of Sun, somewhat secluded 
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among gardens. It was a stormy night in the month 
Anthesterion, black and moonless. Glaucus set off 
with six soldiers and played the Trojan a farce which 
ruined her. He rapped impetuously at her door : * I 
come from the King ! Open ! There is danger in de- 
lay !' There was a confused noise and tumult. She 
entered the court; her slave carried a flickering lamp 
before her. Both, mistress and maid, were trembling 
with fright. A hurried conversation followed. Glaucus 
told the Trojan that a revolution had taken place, that 
all Cythnus was in an uproar, I myself had been de- 
prived of the sovereignty and had already made my 
escape to a ship, which was to convey me to Attica. 
* He has been able to take nothing of all his wealth/ 
wailed the rascal, * but you, Cleobule, he hopes still to 
wrest from Fate ! For your sake he delays raising the 
anchor, at the risk of being seized by his mortal foes ! 
Come, fly with him and with us, the only ones who 
still remain faithful to him ! Though he can no longer 
offer you the brilliant lot which he could give you as 
king, he will cherish you tenderly all his life.' " 

" Masterly !" cried Dardanus, laughing. 

" And now," Hecataeus went on, " I marvel at the 
shortsightedness of the usually clever cheat ! That she 
did not instantly see the true state of affairs and ex- 
claim with the most self-sacrificing devotion : ' Yes, I 
will follow him to the end of the world !' How could 
she believe that anywhere on the island the word of 
treason would be raised against me! But the gods 
blinded her, fortunately for me and for my country. 
Had she borne this test, the goal of her ambition would 
have been gained, and Nedymnus would have warned 
in vain. But she slid smoothly into his snare. Instead 
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of the protestation of devotion, she stammered all sorts 
of evasive speeches, begged for time for consideration, 
and at last, when Glaucus continued to urge, uttered a 
blunt refusal." 

" The serpent !" exclaimed Teukros. 

" Yes indeed ! A thoroughly false, lying serpent ! 
She acted as if I had imagined the whole love affair. 
Friendship — yes, she would admit that ; in other re- 
spects the king had evidently misunderstood her. But, 
as a friend, he could not possibly expect that she would 
resign everything to follow a fugitive into exile. Then 
came the catastrophe. Glaucus seemed completely 
transformed. With a scornful smile he besought her for- 
giveness for having disturbed her night's rest, in order 
to decide a wager. ' Go back to your couch now in 
peace ! My king still reigns as before in unrestricted 
power, a favorite of the people. He only wished to 
test your courage!' It was useless that she now 
changed entirely, entreated Glaucus not to tell me the 
result of his strategy, and at last offered him gold and 
gave him hopes which, for very shame, I will not dis- 
cuss more fully. Glaucus remained inexorable. With 
mocking ceremony he took leave of the unmasked 
swindler ; and the following day — you can imagine that 
I was frantic — my private secretary carried her the 
order to leave Cythnus never to return. This is the 
real history of that unlovely adventure. Whatever else 
is told and invented by the people, I may pass over in 
silence ; it is but the outgrowth of popular imagina- 
tion. I did not learn in detail, until long after, how 
cleverly Cleobule had laid her plans of conquest. It is 
somewhat mortifying for me! But the best remedy 
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for such humiliations is the honesty with which we 
confess them." 

"Magnificent!" said the astronomer. "Now I 
understand many things which have hitherto been 
mysterious. — And the very woman who then selected 
the Island of Cythnus for her prey is now, through 
Cepheus, ruling my hapless native land! She forces 
herself upon the prince ; she interferes in his most secret 
plans. It is not Cepheus, but the Trojan, who has de- 
clared war against us. — Mighty King! You surely have 
long since divined the purpose of our coming. — I will 
speak without circumlocution. Epicharmus, in the 
name of the island of Tenos, and Pelias, Cyparissus 
and I, in the name of Andros, entreat your assistance. 
An alliance with you, Hecataeus, would far outweigh 
that of Inachus, and infallibly aid in securing victory 
to the righteous cause." 

Hecataeus rested his head upon his hand. 

" That will be difficult to accomplish !" he said, 
sighing. " Of course I anticipated this turn. But the 
Cythnians, bravely as they defend their home in case 
of an attack, are averse to any entanglement that is not 
absolutely necessary. The Gerusia is principally com- 
posed of merchants, who hate war because it injures 
trade. But I cannot act without the Gerusia in cases 
of so much importance. That my heart espouses your 
cause without reserve, you cannot doubt. But we do 
not guide the destinies of nations with the heart, but 
with sober reason and calm consideration of what is for 
their advantage." 

" Do not be angry with me for having the courage 
to charge you with error! Your principles are cer- 
tainly unassailable, but their application to the case in 
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question does not appear to me wholly accurate. If 
Tenos falls, the last bulwark of freedom in the iEgean 
archipelago will be overthrown. You and your Cyth- 
nians will then tower like a solitary column amid the 
surges of the despotism rising around you on all sides. 
Do you believe that Telesilla has forgotten the humili- 
ation of that incident. If she formerly longed for your 
boundless treasures, the thirst for vengeance will now 
be added to this unsatisfied yearning. When Tenos is 
conquered, the first military expedition of the strength- 
ened tyrants will be directed against your prosperous 
island, and then, my king, you will lack what is now 
offered you : the comradeship of faithful allies ! The 
Tenian fleet, strengthened by yours, will be consider- 
ably superior to the galleys of Cepheus and Inachus: 
without the Tenians you would be far inferior to your 
foes. The superior force which, united, we could have 
defeated, will then crush you as pitilessly as it crushed 
us. It seems to me that the matter is perfectly clear. 
On one side kings elected by the people, on the other 
despotism ! That is the solution of this important mat- 
ter, which will perhaps be decisive for all Hellas. The 
balance is swaying, and you, with a single word, can 
turn it." 

A pause ensued. Hecataeus was gazing uneasily at 
the floor. Teukros's warm-hearted speech had not 
failed to make an impression upon him ; he felt that 
this man's words conveved the most earnest convic- 
tions and the logical sequences of sound reason. 

" And if I should speak this word," he began after 
a time, " what would it avail ? Believe me, Teukros, I 
know the Gerusia ! In spite of all you say, I should 
encounter insurmountable obstacles. Where a king 
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knows this, he acts unwisely in exposing himself to this 
opposition." 

Again deep silence reigned. Meanwhile it had 
grown lighter. The mist seemed to be gradually scat- 
tering over the edge of the roof; a pallid sun-beam 
glimmered on the brim of the onyx basin. 

Teukros gazed thoughtfully at the changeful play 
of the waves of light, which glittered sometimes more 
faintly, then more brightly upon the polished stone, 
and finally with a sudden outburst of radiance, illu- 
mined the whole peristyle. — 

Suddenly he startled up. An idea had darted into 
his mind like a divine inspiration. 

" My King," he said, trembling with excitement, 
" I will guarantee with my head that the Council will 
relinquish its opposition, if you will first, no matter how 
briefly, recommend the alliance with Epicharmus, and 
then permit me to speak and urge the reasons. You 
yourself are convinced of the indispensableness of your 
participation in the war. I read it in your eyes. So 
give me the possibility of pursuading the Gerontes 
also." 

" My friend — " stammered Hecataeus. 

" Give me the possibility, I entreat you ! " cried 
Teukros enthusiastically. " Assemble the Council to- 
morrow at the second hour of the afternoon ! I will an- 
swer for everything else." 

Dardanus, carried away by Teukros's enthusiasm, 
rushed up to the king and seizing the sovereign's right 
hand in both his own, pressed it fervently to his heart. 

" Andros and Tenos plead in sisterly union for your 
assent ! " he urged persuasively. " Hecataeus, you can- 
not and will not rebuff us like importunate beggars! 
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The Gerusia is with us — for what Teukros promises he 
performs, if the skies do not fall — " 

Hecataeus could no longer cope with this twofold 
assault. 

"Very well, then!" he said, hesitatingly. "To- 
morrow ! If the Gerorites approve. — I shall put no ob- 
stacle in the way." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



The following day showed in the early morning 
almost the same dismal face as the previous one. 
Whitish grey mists wove fluttering, winding-sheets over 
the beautiful island governed by Hecataeus. Shortly 
before noon the vast masses rolled toward the north- 
east and hung, massed in fantastic shapes, upon the 
peaks of the mountains, while around the city and over 
the plain the view became more open. In spite of this 
change, the sky remained shrouded by a yellowish va- 
por which, though it did not conceal the sun, robbed it 
of its rays, so that it pursued its course, looking strange 
and solemn, like a pale red full-moon. Moreover, the 
weather was extremely warm, almost sultry. The Coun- 
cil which Hecataeus had summoned to the temple of 
Helios, would not in any event meet in the sanctuary 
itself, but in the outer court. 

Hippias, in whose house Teukros and Dardanus 
were guests, had visited five of the most influential 
Gerontes the day before, in order to prepare them for 
the idea of an offensive and defensive alliance with Te- 
nos. He himself, a man of far-seeing political shrewd- 
ness, had gradually recognized the inevitable necessity 
of this demand ; his unprejudiced mind perceived that 
in fact the vital questions of both islands were indis-' 
solubly united. As Hecataeus had foreseen, he had 
almost everywhere encountered opposition and trying 
difficulties. One only among the Gerontes, the grey- 
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haired blusterer Lynx, an ex-shipcaptain, who neither 
carried on trade nor owned property, but, supported by 
a moderate pension, devoted himself to his studies and 
the tilling of his little garden, shared the opinions of 
Hippias, and promised to work zealously in behalf of 
the league with Epicharmus. The prospect that Heca- 
taeus's proposal would win the majority, therefore, ap- 
peared extremely doubtful; for two- thirds of the mem- 
bers of the Council voted almost regularly with the four 
leaders who had been so little influenced by Hippias's 
statements. 

After this result Teukros was fully convinced that 
he could not rely upon the wisdom of the Gerusia, or 
the assistance of his few friends and well-wishers, but 
must depend mainly upon himself. But this did not 
trouble him. A strange confidence, which, however, 
had no trace of defiance or over-weening vanity, per- 
vaded the man's whole being like a transfiguring light. 
Dardanus, who questioned him about the cause of this 
joyousness and the ways and means of executing the 
plan of alliance, received an evasive answer. 

" I hope," said the Andrian, " because I believe in 
the justice of our cause. If the gods aid me, I shall 
probably guide everything aright." 

At the beginning of the second hour of the after- 
noon the fore-court of the temple of the Sun, set in the 
midst of the three hundred fig-trees, began to fill slowly. 
The air was as mild as Spring. The servants of the 
Councillors had laid cushions on the stone seats, 
brought forward the chased silver tables and placed 
upon them costly glass vessels, containing wine, mixed 
with water. The noble Gerontes, the ** mantle muffled 
fathers of the people," the youngest of whom had 
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passed his forty-eighth year, while the oldest, a little 
bowed old man, named Uros, was one hundred and 
two, entered the eastern gate with dignified bearing. 
There were in all thirty-three men, who sat expectantly 
upon the cushioned stone seats — the whole Cythnian 
Gerusia. Not a single one was missing ; not even the 
invalid Tyrrhenus, who for several months had been 
suffering from an extremely painful affection of the 
wrists. 

Penthus, the chief priest of the Sun God, was a man 
of remarkably striking appearance. His hair, still thick 
and dark as that of a youth, floated in heavy locks far 
over his shoulders. On the white himation, which he 
wore, like all the other Councillors, an image of the 
sun surrounded by rays, in whose centre sparkled an 
magnificent emerald, hung suspended by a gold chain. 
The byssus fillet, a hand's breadth wide, which crossed 
his lofty brow, was also adorned with gold and emeralds. 
The gold symbolized light and warmth, the green life 
and growth. 

When all the members of the Council had assembled, 
Hecataeus, with Teukros and Dardanus, crossed the 
threshold of the court from the opposite side. The 
Gerontes rose ; the priest of Helios, who according to- 
the constitution presided, extended his hand and, with 
his face turned toward the sun, shouted : " Long live 
the King ! " The Gerusia joined enthusiastically in 
the cheer. Hecataeus bent his head in acknowledg- 
ment, while Teukros and Dardanus withdrew between 
the columns at the left of the entrance, where stood 
two ebony chairs, provided with cushions. 

After the Gerontes had resumed their seats, the 
king was escorted to the throne by two magnificently 
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clad subordinate officers of the body-guard. Six dis- 
tinguished government officials — among them Glaucus 
who, commissioned by Nedymnus, had outwitted the 
Trojan — took their places at the right and left. A loud 
blare of trumpets, followed by the beating of brazen 
basins, announced that the meeting was opened. 

Penthus, the chief priest, now advanced slowly and 
solemnly into the centre of the court, and standing with 
outstretched arms repeated the prescribed prayer. In 
resonant, solemn words, he implored the favor of Zeus 
and all the Immortals upon the guider of the ship of 
State and the patriotic council here assembled. Then 
he especially besought Helios, the patfon deity of the 
island, graciously to enlighten their minds and direct 
the consultation for the prosperity of the people and the 
immortal renown of the King. 

Again the roar of the salpinx and the clashing echo 
of the brass basins echoed from the colonnade. And 
now Hecataeus, with the upper portion of his body bent 
slightly forward, began to explain to the assembly, with 
great eloquence, the cause of this unusual summoning 
of the Councillors. He repeated almost literally what 
the Andrian had said the day before in the courtyard 
of the Pyrrha, with such convincing logic, in regard to 
the probable progress of affairs. First Andros, then 
Tenos — that was the plan : easily to be penetrated — of 
the Trojan. Dardanus had informed him of various 
surprising instances of Telesilla's intrigues ; among them 
showing a copy of a letter addressed to Inachus, which 
seemed to afford the proof that the adventuress cher- 
ished almost absurd plans. The King presented all 
these facts in very effective language. His face fairly 
glowed with zeal. Although Cythnian custom per- 
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mitted him to speak while seated, he had at last, as ft 
were involuntarily, started up, and his gesture seemed 
to stir every individual. Each word showed that it 
sprung from the most earnest, deepest conviction. 

Yet the Andrian could read in the bearing of most 
of the Councillors the inexorable opposition which his 
host had predicted. Only Lynx, the weather-beaten 
sea-captain, and Tyrrhenus gave unequivocal signs of 
approval. Some, upon whom the sovereign's explana- 
tions had evidently made an impression, maintained 
an attitude of expectation, but the majority shook 
their heads doubtfully and gazed dejectedly at the 
ground. 

When Hecataeus concluded, a dull, oppressive 
pause followed. Dardanus glanced expectantly into 
the eyes of Teukros, who, with a paler face than usual, 
grasped the arm of his chair, gazing sometimes at the 
muttering circle of Councillors, sometimes skyward at 
the pallid sun. Suddenly a strange light irradiated the 
astronomer's wan features, and he pressed his friend's 
hand with a long, deep breath, like a person who, after 
a tempestuous voyage, at last sees the harbor. 

The priest of Helios now rose for the third time. 
A light breeze had sprung up, almost chill in its fresh- 
ness, so that here and there the Gerontes drew their 
mantles closer around them. But the yellowish veil of 
mist had been swept from the sky, and the sun, which 
hitherto could have been watched with undazzled eyes, 
now poured the full effulgence of its radiant light upon 
the superb sanctuary. 

The priest of Helios extended his hand and pointed 
to the towering marble pediment, which fairly blazed 
in the sudden glow like a fantastic flaming sacrifice. 
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" Mighty King," he said in an agitated tone, " the 
constitution permits me to oppose the words of the head 
of the State with the scruples of my modest intelli- 
gence. And lo ! Helios the Immortal himself beams 
approval upon me from his cloudless height as I begin 
to exercise this right." 

An approving murmur ran through the Gerusia. 
Accident had produced an effect as impressive and 
powerful as the priest of Helios could have desired. 
First the ghostly, pale yellow vaporous light ; then, at 
the very moment he opened his lips, this broad flood of 
divine radiance. With the profound reverence paid to 
the Sun God in Cythnus, there was scarcely a doubt 
that the majority of the Council were firmly convinced 
that the sudden flood of light meant the divine approval 
of Helios Panderkes. 

" Mighty King," the priest of Helios continued in 
his deep-toned voice, "you speak like a hero whom 
danger allures. But I, as the annointed priest of this 
all-animating god of peace, speak only as a faithful 
shepherd, anxious for the welfare of his flock. Every 
war, even the most successful, seems to me a misfor- 
tune. If we were to anticipate the supposed foe 
wherever the possibility of a future attack presents it- 
self, we might to-morrow invite the Persian monarch, 
the day after Asia Minor or Egypt to combat. Pardon 
me, oh, King ; but I do not believe in the destructive 
thirst for vengeance of the Trojan ! Women of that 
stamp shrink from lightly hazarding what they have so 
hardly won. Besides, in spite of all that the ruler of 
Andros may yield to the Trojan, he has not yet become 
her helpless tool. As soon as, in her imprudence, she 
plans things which menace his destruction, he will rebel 
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against her influence. His cunning and obstinacy are 
well known ! But should he be so incredibly blinded 
as to make war upon Cythnus — why, by Helios, there 
will then be ample time to exert all the energies of the 
people or to obtain an army abroad ! Our excellent 
fleet, with its unconquerable triremes, will amply suffice 
for the defence of the coast. But, as I said, I do not 
believe in the peril which your eloquent lips Have 
painted in such glowing terms. You are perhaps too 
much under the spell of the brilliantly intellectual man. 
who, in the name of Epicharmus, seeks your favor. I 
know, from my Andrian friends, that Teukros the as- 
tronomer has rare powers of captivation. Therefore I 
deem it so much the more the duty of my office to op- 
pose the influence of this personality, and entreat you 
to decline, with all due courtesy, the request of Epich- 
armus and his friends. I am convinced that the Geru- 
sia shares my opinion, and will unanimously support 
this entreaty." 

Again that singular murmur, which had just made 
the heart of the listening Dardanus shrink, ran through 
the assembly. There was no doubt that Penthus had 
expressed the views of nearly all these men, who now 
looked at each other nodding or put their heads together 
and exchanged low whispers. 

The priest of Helios was followed by Lynx, 'who 
made a violent assault upon the previous speaker, but 
his statements so far exceeded the mark that they only 
elicited cries of doubt and disapproval. 

The worthy Hippias now rose as the third speaker — 
also in favor of the alliance. In moderate, extremely 
convincing expressions, he pointed out that this time 
the King's profound political penetration far surpassed 
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that of the Gerusia, that, in fact, everything was 
precisely as Hecataeus had said — nay, that there were 
even a number of by no means unimportant facts 
which the prince had omitted. 

For a moment the undeniable logic of this state- 
ment seemed to carry the Gerontes with it. But when, 
after Hippias, the centenarian Uros slowly rose, lean- 
ing on his staff, amid perfect silence, warned the assem- 
bly against any foreign entanglement, unconditionally 
supported the words of the priest of Helios and, in a 
trembling voice, implored the king to turn from the 
path of destruction, the fate of the proposal was sealed. 

The majority of the Councillors demanded an im- 
mediate vote. This vote, directed by the priest of He- 
lios, was taken by calling each name. The two young- 
est Gerontes wrote the answers in the lists drawn up in 
two lines. 

The final result was overwhelming. Hecataeus* mo- 
tion was negatived by all the votes except three. As- 
the king, according to the constitution, had only five 
votes, the minority had not even attained the third 
which was requisite to entitle the king to enlarge the 
Gerusia by the twelve members of the second rank and 
to propose the same measure again. 

Meanwhile Hecataeus had glanced severaltimes at 
Teukros ; but the latter had given him to understand 
that the time for his interference had not yet arrived.. 
Now, when the priest of the Sun God, in a quiet, busi- 
ness-like voice, had announced the result and laid a 
second matter of no very great importance before the 
assembled Gerusia, the Andrian stepped forward. His 
face looked rigid, his gestures were slow and impres- 
sive. 
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" Men of Cythnus," he began in a firm voice, *' will 
you permit the stranger whose hand you rejected one 
last frank word ?" 

" Speak !" said the priest of Helios. 

" And will the assembly allow me to say all I wish, 
even if the bold speaker should give offence ?" 

" It will — for Teukros, the Andrian noble, will re- 
spect usage and Hellenic hospitality." 

" Well, then," Teukros went on, " hear me ! By 
wisdom and patriotic caution you have strengthened 
the renown and prosperity of your island : but the un- 
due exercise of these virtues will prove your ruin. You 
have assembled in the sanctuary of your deity — but the 
fiery beam which he sent in warning, you have mis- 
understood. In truth, not one stone of this temple 
would remain upon another, your magnificent city 
would go upward in smoke, you yourselves would lose 
liberty and life, if you should persist in your resolu- 
tions ! But I do not fear that ! As soon as you have 
comprehended the real meaning of your god, you will 
kiss the hand of your noble king, and exultingly 
agree — " 

He paused a moment. 

" Have you finished ?" asked the priest of Helios. 

" In a moment. Believe me, Penthus, we Andrians 
also feel the love of the grateful child to Helios Pander- 
kes ; we, too, interpret his Olympic smile or his wrath ! 
And now I raise my hand solemnly to the all-seeing light 
and, with all the might of a manly conviction, cry out 
to the god : Let not these deluded ones languish longer 
under the spell of their blindness ! If thou hast ever 
shielded and protected the island of Cythnus, give thy 
.sons a sign ! Veil thy world-illuminating face ! An- 
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nounce to us thy sacred wrath at the error of the Ge- 
rusia I" 

Half an hour before a slight dullness had appeared 
upon the edge of the sun's disk, which Teukros had 
been able to perceive through the pale yellow veil of 
mist which overspread the sky. When the mist scat- 
tered and the sun floated freely in the radiant blue 
vault, the progress of this dimming could not be per- 
ceived. But now, when a third of the disk was- 
shrouded, there was a perceptible diminution of the 
light, which quickly increased and could no longer 
escape the notice of the most careless observer. The 
solar eclipse, which the Andrian had calculated during 
the previous summer would occur on this day and 
almost this hour, took place with that calmly sublime 
obedience to law that fills the learned with reverent 
admiration, the ignorant with timidity and superstitious 
horror. 

Of all the men who gazed speechlessly at the mag- 
nificent phenomenon in the sky, Teukros alone knew 
that it was the dark disk of the moon which thrust itself 
forward so victoriously and, as it were, swallowed the 
light of Helios Panderkes. Nor had any one of the 
Cythnians the least suspicion that the event, so solemn 
and almost sinister, could be calculated by the aids of 
Chaldean wisdom. To them the eclipse was an act 
of the divine will, a mighty, heart-thrilling warning in 
behalf of the deeply offended Teukros. 

About the fifth hour of the afternoon the eclipse 
approached its completeness. The light now failed so 
rapidly that the Andrian himself was overpowered by 
the terrifying impression of the phenomenon. Every 
surrounding object seemed merged in the spectral hues 
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of the nether world. The marble columns of the tem- 
ple, usually gleaming white, became a rusty grey ; the 
laurel branches which here and there overhung the 
walls looked as if they were strewn with ashes; the 
sky resembled a leaden vault. The aspect of the hu- 
man faces was even more horrible, an assembly of 
corpses seemed to have met on the stone seats in the 
wan light of the court. 

Now only a slender thread of the sun's disk re- 
mained which, after a brief interval, lessened into a 
glittering speck and finally completely disappeared. 
Teukros himself had not expected this. A total eclipse 
of the sun had not occurred in the ^Egean Archipelago 
for centuries. Nay, even the tradition of one survived 
only in the sacred book-rolls of the priests. 

With the commencement of the total eclipse the 
aspect of things totally changed. All had a strange 
foreboding of a night which would never end ; although 
the darkness in itself was by no means impenetrable. 
The inexpressible shudder of helplessness passed 
throughout all nature which makes domestic animals 
cringe, sends birds home to their nests, and awakens in 
the minds of human beings a mysterious foreboding 
of the infinite. Instead of the change of hue, absolute 
colorlessness pervaded every earthly object. But in 
the leaden- grey sky floated a deep-black disk sur- 
rounded by a silvery circle of light, like an eye forever 
sightless by its lashes. 

" In truth, the gods are with this man !" murmured 
the Gerontes, filled with horror. 

" The gods are always with the wise and the brave," 
whispered Dardanus, pressing his friend's hand. 

When the first fiery spot appeared on the opposite 
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side of the disk and darted a quivering ray of golden 
light upon the shivering earth, the whole assembly, with 
a sigh of relief, burst into enthusiastic cries — and three 
and thirty voices shouted in the same breath with pas- 
sionate fervor: "Long live Teukros! War! War 
against Cepheus and Inachus !" 

When Teukros and Dardanus were alone together 
on the evening of this eventful day, the Andrian felt a 
slight shade of anxiety. 

To use knowledge in the service of his native land 
was undoubtedly a meritorious act. But to weave a 
fairy tale when one had an accurate perception of the 
real facts — 

"Calm yourself, my friend!" replied Dardanus. 
" Do we not deceive the sick child which struggles 
against taking the bitter potion that will cure it ? You 
veiled the truth, in the ordinary sense, in order to secure 
the victory of a higher one, potent in healing. You had 
an inalienable right to do that. The fortune and future 
of nations ought not to be destroyed because the short- 
sightedness of the sailors seizes the helmsman's arm." 

The offensive and defensive alliance between Cyth- 
nus and Tenos was signed by King Hecataeus and his 
Councillors on the following day. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



A naval battle was raging a few stadia north of 
Gaurion, the scene of the great insurrection of the 
previous year. The ships of Cepheus and Inachus 
were struggling in the last decisive combat with the 
united fleets of the Tenians and Cythnians. The 
despot of Samos commanded one, Cyparissus, the sea- 
farer, the other. 

Several months had now elapsed since the return 
of Teukros and Dardanus, months which had brought 
complete recovery and strength to the wounded 
man. As soon as he was able to leave his bed, he 
was informed of the two great events of the time — the 
declaration of war by the two despots, and the offen- 
sive and defensive alliance between Cythnus and 
Tenos. A passionate yearning for action, whose ardor 
surprised even himself, instantly awoke in the heart of 
the man who had hitherto been sunk in silent brooding 
and, with mysterious reserve, had given only reluctant 
answers even to Phaio's gentle, friendly words. The 
prospect of being able to share, at the earliest possible 
moment, in the conflict with the insolent assailant evi- 
dently hastened his convalescence. When later, after 
numerous little skirmishes, the Tenians and Cythnians 
collected all their forces, landed a large army under the 
command of Teukros near the Andrian northern bay and, 
at the same time, planned a decisive blow upon the 
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sea, the two islands, at the suggestion of Epicharmus, 
made the famous conqueror of pirates, Cyparissus, the 
commander of the fleet. Epicharmus and Hecataeus 
both desired to avoid everything which could be 
regarded by the Andrian people as the hostility of a 
foreign conqueror. Cyparissus at the head of the fleet, 
Teukros at the head of the army: the Tenians and 
Cythnians could find no better way of announcing that 
their purpose was the removal of the tyrants, not the 
subjugation of the island. Besides, Teukros had 
stipulated that Dardanus and the admirably trained 
Cythnian Council of War should aid him; thus only 
did he believe himself able to cope with his difficult 
task. 

The sea north of Gaurion lay as calm and smooth 
as a vast metal mirror. The most beautiful spring day 
was drawing to a close. Far away in the direction of 
Attica the clouds were glowing in hues of gold and 
crimson; the coast of Andros was melting in violet 
haze, and in the east, like an airy dream-vision, sailed 
the white disk of the moon. 

But in the midst of this ambrosial splendor thun- 
dered and raged and roared the terrible conflict of ship 
and men. 

A superb Cythnian galley with a light-blue swan- 
neck and golden-hued rigging had opened the battle. 
Its four-toothed iron beak pierced deeply into the 
side of the blackish brown Samian, which had vainly 
endeavored to avoid the crushing blow by a swift, 
backward movement. There was a yawning gap two 
ells wide in the stricken trireme, but, with almost super- 
human exertion, it drew itself back and, already half 
sinking rowed behind the line of battle. 

21 
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Then the whole fleet of the Tenians and Cythinans, 
amid thundering war cries, rushed upon the double lines 
of their foes, which considerably outnumbered them. 

On the Cythnian -Tenian fleet were many hundreds 
of Andrian citizens — principally adherents of Nedymnus 
who, after the fall of Gaurion, had fled to Euboea. 

" Liberty, liberty ! " rang with impetuous enthu- 
siasm from the lips of these exiles. 

" Disgrace and death to the tyrants ! " And then : 
" Forward under the protection of Poseidon ! You are 
fighting for wives and children, for the altars of your 
native gods, for the ashes of your ancestors! " 

Meanwhile an almost deafening din echoed from the * 
galleys of the foe. The Thracian mercenaries uttered 
in their gutteral bass tones, curses and imprecations, 
jeered at the " gold-eaters" of Cythnus and the Tenian 
" cattle thieves," and clashed their shields and swords 
together as in their northern war dances. The Col- 
chians burst into savage laughter. The Samians alone 
remained quiet, as a superstition, connected with the 
day of this naval battle, forbade their uttering war- 
cries. 

And now planks crashed ; oars were broken against 
oars; the iron beaks pierced deep into the groaning 
planks, and the projecting grapnels bit with cruel 
teeth into the decks. It was mainly the Tenians and 
Cythnians, whose smaller and therefore more agile 
triremes used the grapnels. Only a few Samian vessels 
on the left wing, by an unexpected turn, obtained the 
possibility of this mode of attack and seized and van- 
quished two Tenian triremes at the first collision. 

At first the ships of Inachus and Cepheus main- 
tained their position. But when Cepheus, profiting by 
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an experience obtained in the war with the pirates, 
pressed upon the enemy from both sides at once, 
the superior power, which otherwise would probably 
have conquered, could not display itself, especially as 
there were reefs and sand-banks toward the island. 
The Samians several times struck their own galleys with 
their iron rams, broke their own oars in the press ; and, 
at last, when Inachus, the despot and monarch, struck 
by a Cythnian lance, fell dying, lost all coolness. 
Galley crashed into galley ; helmets were crushed like 
egg shells; the air quivered with the wild uproar of 
voices, weapons, splintering poles, groaning hulls. 
Fragments of all kinds, planks, rags and logs were 
floating upon the blood-stained water, among corpses, 
wounded men, and numerous uninjured ones who had 
fallen from the slippery planks or sunk with their own 
wrecks. 

This horrible carnage lasted two hours. When the 
crimson hue had faded from the clouds in the western 
sky, and the moon, now almost full rose above the tide 
like a second sun, the victory was decided in favor 
of the Tenian-Cythnian fleet. Nearly all the larger 
galleys of the foe had been captured, pierced through 
the bottom, or rendered unfit for battle. Many of the 
smaller ones were drifting keel upward in the water. 

Five triremes had been put to flight ; among them 
the tolerably uninjured one which bore Cepheus. 
Cyparissus, however, ordered two Cythnian galleys to 
pursue. The fugitive was overtaken near the coast of 
Eubcea. There was a short, desperate conflict, then 
the despot's proud " Tacheia " lay with a yawning hole 
in his side. 

" Cepheus, do you hear me," shouted the captain 
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whose ship had dealt the decisive blow. " Surrender^ 
or by Helios Panderkes, we'll let you go to destruction !'* 

There was no answer. The despot, sword in hand, 
stood near the helm, staring with starting eyes into the 
moonlit night. 

The " Tacheia " was now rocking and reeling like 
a drunkard ere he falls to the ground. The Cythnian 
repeated his warning. 

u If you'll give the rest of us our lives !" called the 
helmsman's voice, "well deliver Cepheus to you in 
bonds." 

" Life — and a free passage !" shouted a second voice. 

" Very well ! I will grant it !" 

" Swear to us by the avenger of perjury !" 

" I swear it by Zeus Horkios. Throw your weapons 
into the sea! Then we will come alongside and take 
you at once to Eubcea !" 

A hail-storm of shields and swords rattled into the 
glittering waves. But at the same instant a piercing 
shriek rang in the air. Cepheus had severed the arm 
from the body of the man who wished to betray him, 
and then, with the agility of a wild cat, leaped over- 
board. One last furious oath — and the waves of the 
^Egean Sea had closed over the dreaded despot of An- 
dros. 

" Blockheads ! " cried the Cythnian furiously. " Now 
drown where you are ! You deserve nothing better !" 

The Cythnian galley turned. Loud cries rose from 
the swiftly sinking wreck. When, five minutes after, 
the captain glanced back, the restless shadowy shape 
which with its swaying masts, had just stood forth in 
such strong relief against the deep-blue night sky, had 
vanished without leaving a trace. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



After the destruction of the fleet, the little garri- 
son of Gaurion offered no serious resistance. Before 
the Cythnian captain returned with tidings of the death 
of Cepheus, the city and citadel had surrendered. 

Nothing now remained except the capital, where 
Zethonius had hitherto successfully defended himself 
against the land forces. 

Cyparissus at once despatched a messenger to 
Teukros to inform him of the turn of affairs at Gaurion, 
and the immediate assistance which would be given by 
the men from the ships in the struggle against Zetho- 
nius. A second messenger set sail for Tenos on the 
swiftest Cythnian trireme to bear the same news to 
anxious Epicharmus. At sunrise Cyparissus made 
his preparations for the march. Part of the soldiers 
would cross the mountains, and another portion go by 
the lake. 

So the iron net which enclosed Zethonius grew nar- 
rower and narrower. Pogla, with its garrison of two 
thousand five hundred men, was the last point in the 
march of the victors on which the Thracian general 
could still rely outside of the threatened capital. After 
a brief conflict this point of support was taken. Cy- 
parissus himself had torn the arms of Cepheus — the 
eagle with the serpent in its claws — from the door of 
the Thracian guard-house. Soon after all the troops 
from the ships joined Teukros's besieging army. 
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Zethonius was now asked to put an end to the use- 
less bloodshed and lay down his arms. 

" We all " — Cyparissus wrote in the name of the 
united Council of War — " honestly admire the glorious 
courage with which you hold out under such difficult, 
nay desperate circumstances. But your heroic bravery 
cannot change fate. I am sending you two captive 
lochagi, who fought on the galley of the Samian ad- 
miral in the naval battle of Gaurion. Let these men 
tell you how entirely the power of their former com- 
mander is destroyed. They will also confirm the truth 
of the news that Inachus fell, and especially that Ce- 
pheus found his grave in the waves. I know that the 
despot's adherents have doubted the fact of his death ; 
but a sailor from the Tacheia, the only one who escaped 
with his life, drifted ashore at Ichthyoessa and has fully 
convinced the two lochagi of the truth of what the 
Cythnians told us. For what purpose do you still re- 
sist ? We offer you free passage if you will open the 
gates to us at once. You, and fifty of your mercena- 
ries, shall also keep your swords. Give ear to reason 
and do not, from harsh defiance, force us to renew a 
warfare whose result cannot be doubtful." 

This letter, supported by the testimony of the two 
Samian warriors, made a deep impression upon the 
Thracian commander. There was, in truth, little pros- 
pect of holding the city long against the superior at- 
tacking force, far less of obtaining a favorable turn of 
affairs in general by persisting in an obstinate defence. 
Zethonius had already resolved to accept Cyparissus's 
proposal, when Telesilla, in her insatiate ambition, inter- 
posed. 

" Coward !" she said, scornfully. " If Cyparissus's 
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accomplices were sure of their cause, they would offer 
you, by Zeus, no bargain. This advance is an unmis- 
takable sign of weakness. What is it to us that Ce- 
pheus and Inachus are dead ? Are you not man enough 
to seize the reins of power with your own hand? 
What ? Could the despot have maintained his throne, 
even half a day, without you and your army ? Then 
see what you have been in reality all this time : the 
prince who holds the sceptre, and will not suffer his 
realm to be wrested from him by insolent rebels ! The 
fortune of war is variable ; the battle ardor of your bull- 
necked Thracians will be doubled when they learn that 
they draw their swords, not for the Andrian Cepheus, 
but for their beloved countryman, for King Zethonius." 

There was a superb swing to her eloquence — and 
the bewitching charm of her blooming youthful beauty, 
her flatteries and caresses did the rest. The demand of 
Cyparissus was refused, the zeal of the defenders at 
every point was kindled to the utmost, and a general 
order, composed by the Trojan herself, was issued, stat- 
ing that Zethonius had taken the heritage of the dead 
Cepheus and formally assumed the crown of Andros. 
Eutlas, the commandant, had signed the general order, 
he probably perceived that this bold step on the part of 
the commanding general, now offered the sole possibil- 
ity of escape. 

The Thracian mercenaries, some of whom had 
already murmured, really did hail their Zethonius exult- 
ingly, with newly wakened hope : but Telesilla's brief 
triumph could not long stay the progress of affairs de- 
creed by fate. 

On the fifth day after the union of the naval forces 
with the army on land, the besiegers assembled for a 
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decisive assault. The brazen-headed battering rams 
and catapults had made breaches in three different 
places, the besieging towers had been pushed close to 
the wall on three sides, without having the wood- 
work, protected by leather, take fire from the burning 
arrows of the foe. The sun rose and as its first beams 
flooded the citadel with a fiery glow, the Cythnian- 
Tenian war trumpets sounded. 

The Andrians who were fighting in the besieging 
army had asked the favor of being in the front rank 
of the assailants. It was their city, their beloved home, 
which was to be wrested from the clutches of the 
Thracian birds of prey; so to them belonged the honor 
of the first place in the assault — the right of treading 
the sacred soil which these walls enclosed first of all the 
fellow-combatants. 

And thus it happened. The Thracians and Col- 
chians defended themselves with their wonted bravery; 
but the free citizens and nobles who were not fighting 
like their foes, for military renown and pay, but for 
liberty, justice, and native land, rushed forward with 
resistless impetuosity and had half won the victory ere 
the Tenians and Cythnians pressed after. 

Toward noon Zethonius's power of resistance was 
broken. The conquering army rolled like a glittering 
steel flood from the southern side across the streets and 
squares, and amid continual fighting, gained the ancient 
citadel where the general had fortified himself with the 
last of his faithful followers. While Cyparissus lead 
the assault here, a detachment of Andrians, commanded 
by Teukros, drove the Colchian body-guard out of the 
garden of the Marmareia Eutlas, who had occupied 
the hill of Pan, fell sword in hand. 
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When Teukros pressed forward and reached the 
open space where the entertainment so suddenly inter- 
rupted had been given, a rotund figure fell at his feet, 
shrieking loudly, and with frantic eloquence calling 
upon all the gods to witness that here lay innocence in 
person. It was the private secretary, Choerilus. 

" I didn't fight, by Zeus the all-seeing. Spare me, 
Teukros. Choerilus was always an honest Andrian! 
Nothing but circumstances — I paid Pelias six hundred 
drachmae, as a contribution to the expenses of the 
war ! Myrtion, Telesilla's slave, has the receipt ! Have 
pity on me, my friend 1 Have pity on an unfortunate 
man! " 

In spite of the seriousness of his feelings, Teukros, 
at the sight of the whimpering bald-head, could not 
repress an irresistible desire to laugh aloud. 

" Go ! " he said, contemptuously. No sword is 
sharpened for you. When your hour has come, you 
will stifle quietly in your own fat." 

He thrust him aside and passed through the great 
Anogaeon into the court yard of the palace ; for from 
the side door several arrows still whizzed, whose sender 
must be rendered harmless. 

A terrible scene was occurring in the peristyle of 
the Marmareia. Damisca who, since the news of her 
husband's death, had been absorbed in silent brooding 
and scarcely tasted a mouthful, had started up when the 
noise of fighting broke out and rushed into the little 
domation where her boy was playing ball with his 
nurse. Clasping the child in her arms with the shriek: 
"They will murder you!" she darted into the court- 
yard where Teukros and his Andrians were just cross- 
ing the threshold of the banqueting room. A horrible 
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cry rang from the lips of the princess; for days she had 
tortured herself with the thought that, in consequence 
of the words which the Egyptian physician had induced 
her to utter, she was the guilty cause of the whole war; 
now the unfortunate woman's reason gave way. She 
thrust her trembling hand into her dress. A flash, a 
stroke, and the knife had pierced the boy's heart to its 
hilt "Now, you will sleep sweetly! "she whispered 
in a totally changed voice. " You and he ! you both 
will have rest. I alone am condemned forever. Yes,. 
I alone am guilty, — I alone, I, I, I, I — " 

Then she sank to the floor. As Teukros, rigid with 
horror, bent over her to raise her tenderly, she fell 
lifeless in his arms. A sudden death had released the 
sufferer from the torture of her existence. 

" Lift her ! " said Teukros, deeply agitated. " Her 
and the boy ! Damisca, blameless one, may your spirit 
enter into the sacred peace of Persephone! When every- 
thing here is restored to its former order provide for a 
worthy, honorable burial." 

Two hours after the citadel had yielded. The 
victory of the allied islands and the Andrian com- 
batants for liberty was complete. 

That very day Cyparissus, greeted with shouts of 
joy by the populace, made a formal entry into the con- 
quered capital. To him who had overcome the threat- 
ening superiority of the hostile fleet and thus brought 
the real decision of the war, belonged, above all others, 
the laurel, the honors of the day, and the thanks of the 
rescued country. 

Teukros, in order not to diminish this renown, had — 
with Hecataeus and Dardanus — wholly retired, resigned 
the chief command of the land forces, and explained to 
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his friend Cyparissus, with convincing clearness, that 
it was better for Andros and its future that the flood of 
national enthusiasm should not be divided. 

While in the sunlit Agora women and children 
pressed around the steed of the smiling Cyparissus and 
kissed the victor's hand, the astronomer remained with 
Pelias, Hecataeus and Dardanus in the park of the 
Marmareia. About an hour was devoted to earnest 
discussion. Then they separated. 

And now in the course of the afternoon when the 
wounded had been cared for, the dead bodies removed, 
and order, so far as possible, restored, a whisper and mur- 
mur suddenly ran through the crowded city, a word,, 
a desire, which constantly grew more distinct and, at last,, 
filled streets and squares like a thundering warcry : 

" Cyparissus must be the king of the people ! " 

Pelias had hurled the words amid the populace — 
and the throng seized upon them, pouring into them 
all the passionate ardor of their gratitude, their confi- 
dence, and their hope. The old constitution, which 
Cepheus, condemned by the gods, had blasphemously 
destroyed, must now be revived with all its blessings — 
changed only in the one point that the rule of two lords,, 
according to the poet's saying, must be replaced by the 
rule of one. Cyparissus, by rank, birth, and personal 
qualities, was the right man to wear this crown and 
defend it against the despotic desires of base despisers* 
of the law. 

Cyparissus the king of the people 1 Before the new 
moon the citizens entitled to vote must assemble for 
the election. This was the decision of Pelias, to whom 
the victorious army had entrusted the government for 
the present. 
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As the first night closed in over the liberated city, 
and the smoke of the festal thank-offerings was mount- 
ing heavenward, Zethonius and the furious Telesilla en- 
tered the galley which was to bear him to his Thracian 
home. Cyparissus, remembering the kindly disposition 
and true human sympathy which Zethonius had shown, 
in spite of obstinate opposition, had obtained for him 
a free passage, the possession of his weapons of offence 
and defence, and the retention of all his personal prop- 
erty. Fifty men, among them the giant form of the 
blond -bearded Tiridates accompanied him. Myrtion, 
too, joyfully went with her mistress into the Northern 
mountain land, although the private secretary had of- 
fered her all the costly treasures the world could fur- 
nish, and at last even his ring-laden hand in marriage. 

The trireme moved off noiselessly. Telesilla, lean- 
ing on the ship's side, gazed despairingly at the reced- 
ing city, whose lights dropped like golden tears into 
the surging sea. Then she looked westward where, be- 
hind the black mass of a rising wall of clouds, lay the 
island of Tenos. There lived the happy, hated woman 
who now, within a few days, would again be united to 
her idolized Teukros. And she, Telesilla, was going at 
the side of her unloved husband to the desolate land 
of the Barbarians, where the mountains were heaped 
with snow, and the melodious sound of her Ionian 
native tongue was scarcely ever heard. A cheerless, 
pitiable destiny ! 

The queen of three days, the haughty, ambitious 
Telesilla, covered her face with the folds of her woolen ''^4 
mantle and wept, wept like a forsaken child. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



Since her arrival in the palace of Epicharmus, 
where Cyparissus recovered, Phaio had become more 
and more familiar with the thought of quitting this 
world, after the brief respite which destiny allowed her, 
and leaving her beloved Teukros alone. 

What had at first most deeply stirred her heart — 
namely the question of how Teukros would endure the 
blow and accommodate himself to his sudden loneli- 
ness — day by day increased to torturing anguish. 
Teukros had at last understood that even a man of 
thought and investigation can not seclude himself from 
the affairs of his native country, if he is to be a true, 
complete man. Now, especially, after the restoration 
of ancient Andrian liberty, the creative interest of Teu- 
kros could not again slumber. Besides the science 
which bore him upward into the infinite spaces of the 
heavens, he now had the vocation of the citizen. A 
man whose life was so abundantly filled, could recover 
from what would have killed the dreamer of former 
days. He would not forget his Phaio— certainly not. 
But when the first terrible anguish had passed away, 
he could find peace and consolation in zealous labor 
for the community. Phaio's shade would then hover 
secretly around him like a gentle guardian spirit. She 
would kneel before the throne of Persephone to beseech 
this favor from the goddess of death, even though she 
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were obliged herselt to wander restlessly until the day 
of his death. 

Cyparissus's conduct gave her no ground for the 
hope that he who, on his side, had fulfilled all his 
promises, who had freed not only Teukros and Pelias, 
but the whole land from bondage, would be induced 
by entreaties to renounce the promised reward of these 
deeds. True, he avoided every allusion ; he had even 
controlled himself with iron severity as soon as he be- 
lieved himself observed. But then there were mo- 
ments when he unconsciously revealed his feelings, 
when in look and manner he betrayed the old earnest 
longing, the glowing ardor which consumed his heart. 
Sometimes when she turned her back upon him in the 
sick-room to pour a cooling drink into the bowl, or give 
a slave an order, his eyes had followed her and had not 
quite lost their expression of wild rapture ere she turned. 
She knew all : he had painted everything as it would 
come to pass. In imagination he already stood before 
her, reminded her of her terrible oath, received her con- 
sent and clasped her to his heart in passionate ecstacy. 
A fiery flush crimsoned her clouded brow at this 
thought; words of indignation, of perjured refusal, 
perhaps of hate hovered upon her lips ; but she con- 
trolled herself — and the calm melancholy repose of her 
resolve again enshrouded her with protecting wings. 
A feeling of triumph and scornful compassion even 
arose in her mind ; she seemed to herself like another 
Daphne who, in the beginning of the pursuit, knows 
that at the right moment the gods will snatch her trans- 
formed body from the pursuer. 

Afterwards she found diversion and consolation in 
her enthusiasm for the cause of her native land. She 
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rejoiced in her husband's varied activities, Epichar- 
mus's great gift of organization, the zeal of the Tenian 
Gerusia. When the campaign was fully in progress ; 
when Tenos successfully repulsed the attempt to land 
made by Cepheus and his allies ; when afterward Teu- 
kros eluded the watchfulness of the enemy and shut 
Zethonius into the fortified capital, Phaio became so 
completely absorbed by her interest in the destinies of 
the nations, that she almost forgot her own sorrow and, 
for days together, could escape the thought of the 
dreaded future. 

With her return to Andros, however, the old con- 
suming torture commenced afresh. Life in her liber- 
ated native land now seemed doubly dear, and the 
thought that she must descend from this bright exist- 
ence to the realm of shades filled her with shuddering 
horror. 

She suffered doubly because she strove to the ut- 
most of her power, not to let her husband perceive 
anything, and always to show him a happy face; and 
also because she dared not confide to any one the con- 
flict of her tortured heart — not even to the faithful 
Harma, in whose presence she was also compelled to 
exercise the greatest self-control. 

She was again wavering whether she should not yet 
break her vow and coldly refuse the pitiless man when 
he came. But the deeply rooted dread of the Greek 
woman of Zeus Horkios — the avenger, who threatened 
perjury with a curse even more horrible than he did 
murder, always conquered. Nor did it avail that she 
told herself that neither priest nor magistrate had 
received her oath, but a simple man who had taken 
advantage of her desperate position for the benefit of 
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his own abominable selfishness. An oath was an oath * 
she had called upon the father of gods and men as the 
destroying judge; no equivocation or subtleties could. 
aid her. 

Perjury ! When she thought of it, a horror which 
she had never before experienced, overwhelmed her. 
She saw herself, pursued by all the harpies, panting- 
without peace or comfort hither and thither beneath, 
the silver poplars of the grove of Persephone, and 
quenching her thirst in the flood of the Styx which pro- 
duced madness, instead of in the gentle waves of the 
Lethe. All the misery ot Tantalus, all the despair of 
the Danaids who never found rest, accumulated a 
thousand fold upon the outlawed shade. Teukros, in 
their happy hours had explained to her that the nether 
world of Hellenic popular superstition was a creation of 
grave symbolism, not a tangible reality — and Phaio had 
been eagerly inclined to surrender some of the features 
of the gloomy picture ; but now, in the terror of her 
heart the old faith returned; the feeling of obligation, 
which weighed ceaselessly upon her mind, assumed the 
fantastic coloring of unprecedented horrors. 

When, after such mental emotion, she had firmly 
resolved that, under no condition would she break the 
oath, the inextinguishable impulse of self preservation 
drove her tortured soul in the circle of ideas to that 
other possibility, which after all was no possibility 
at all. — 

If she should keep her promise to Cyparissus — ? 

No! The thought was inconceivable! Rather 
death for her — and the anguish of loss for him ! Rather 
even purjury ! 

All-merciful Zeus ! If she had let the wounded 
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Cyparissus bleed to death upon the deck of the galley! 
Yes, that was her unassailable right ! No deity of the 
upper and nether world could expect her to care for 
the welfare of her executioner ! 

One last hope had dawned in her mind when she 
set sail from Tenos. Perhaps, perhaps he might shrink 
from her, if she made him distinctly understand that, 
amid all the /splendor of his victory, he was repulsive 
and contemptible to her ; if she exclaimed : " I hate 
you, Cyparissus I In the depths of your heart you are 
a miserable coward, who betrayed his friend, who took 
advantage of the torture of a helpless woman to extort 
from her this disgraceful consent ! I loathe the very 
sight of you! Will you now crush the last remnant 
of your pride into dust and still speak to me of 
love ? " 

If she did say that who could tell — ? 
# Unfortunately, however, Cyparissus now appeared 
as if all purely human emotions had abandoned his 
soul. Whenever she had met him since their return to 
Andros his manner had been inexpressibly stiff and cold. 
True, the people and the nobility praised the quiet 
dignity, the equable kindness of their favorite. But this 
must be due to the fascination which surrounds every 
successful general and statesman. Phaio saw only the 
cool reserve^ the thoughtful seriousness, the defiant 
confidence. What was passing behind the motionless 
marble of those features ? Especially as his glance 
ever and anon revealed the continuance of his unfor- 
tunate passion ? Perhaps he was telling himself that 
the increase of his personal importance, the splendor 
which surrounded him as a conqueror, would speak for 
him to Phaio's heart, destroy her reluctance — and thus 
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cast into his lap as a free gift what he was entitled to 
demand by virtue of her oath ? 

However that might be : the constant wavering to 
and fro, the wearing, heart-consuming uncertainty had 
become utterly unendurable to Phaio. She must put 
an end to it. At the first opportunity she would con- 
quer her feminine timidity and have a clear understand- 
ing with Cyparissus. If he insisted upon his sworn 
right, if he remained deaf to her entreaties, regardless 
of the weight of her scorn, she would at least know 
positively what now she only suspected. In this posi- 
tive knowledge she would again find repose and the 
courageous strength of mind she so urgently needed 
for the fulfillment of her task. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



On the day of the new moon that followed the entry 
of the victor into the conquered capital, the Agora was 
cleared at an earlier hour than usual by the sellers of 
merchandise. The traffic at any rate had been trivial. 
The Andrians had bought only the most necessary 
things for household use, but nowhere attended to any 
matters which would permit delay. Two hours after 
sunrise the long tables of the money lenders were 
carried into the halls of the School of Philosophy ; the 
booths of the bakers and fish dealers were removed; 
the wreath makers were obliged to flee with their wares 
to the street of Dionysus. 

Then, as the shadow on the gnomon grew shorter and 
shorter, the wide square began to fill again ; not with 
gain-seeking tradesmen and bargaining buyers, but 
with citizens entitled to vote, who came hither to give 
their liberated native land a king. 

Besides the nobles and the inhabitants of the capi- 
tal were the eupatridae of Bia and Gaurion and some 
full citizens of the smaller towns on the island, such as 
Pogla, Ichthyoessa, Aithra and Sokios. All wore the 
shining white himation, the Andrian festal robe, and 
held olive branches in their hands ; red-gold ornaments 
glittered upon the thongs of their sandals. 

When the sun was in the zenith, Pelias, the priest 
of Poseidon, appeared. Greeted by a reverent silence, 
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he ascended the marble inlaid bema, bowed his head, 
and uttered a brief prayer. Then, in a voice which 
could be heard at a long distance, he began : 

"Men of Andros! Beloved Fellow-citizens! I 
have summoned you here, in accordance with the fun- 
damental law of the government that you might make 
use of your constitutional rights and, from the number 
of native nobles, choose for the king of the people he 
who seems to you most worthy, and best fitted for the 
office. As the temporary possessor of the supreme 
power, I am authorized to make the citizens a proposal. 
Upon the basis of this authority, I call across the 
crowded market-place : ' Choose Cyparissus, the victor 
of Gaurion !' " 

Stormy applause arose on all sides. When the 
tumult had subsided, the priest of Poseidon continued 
with joyous excitement : 

" Beloved Fellow-citizens! I knew that you would 
exult almost unanimously at this proposal ; that, like 
myself, you would desire nothing better than the coro- 
nation of the noblest, bravest, and most successful I 
Since my expectation is already justified, I will omit 
the usual voting by clay tablets, and ask you to elect 
Cyparissus, the son of Eustachius, freely by raising your 
right hands." 

With the exception of a small party, called friends 
01 the compact, who had long been known to pursue 
the strangest political purposes, all the citizens seemed 
to agree to Pelias's motion. When the priest now 
formally put the decisive question, thousands and thou- 
sands of arms were stretched upward, so that the small 
number of opponents vanished amid the surges of ap- 
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proval. In the presence of this magnificent success, no 
one asked for a count. 

" Cyparissus is elected !" shouted the priest of Po- 
seidon. " Hail, hail to the King of Andros !" 

And " Hail to the King of Andros !" rang across 
the crowded Agora far into the adjoining streets. 

Cyparissus, who was standing apart under the colon- 
nade of the School of Philosophy, was brought forth in 
triumph. The youths of noblest birth, sword in hand, 
instantly surrounded him as a guard of honor. So the 
elect of the people was escorted to the orator's platform. 
Then came renewed shouts and cries of " Hail ! " Cy- 
parissus embraced the priest and kissed him. At last, 
with both hands laid upon his heart, he turned to the 
citizens. 

" Friends and Brothers," he said in a firm voice, 
4t I thank you ! Words fail to express to you all that is 
stirring my breast in this sacred moment. — Yes, I will 
be your king and manage the helm of the ship of state 
with all the power the gods may bestow ; but, by Zeus, 
not because ambition and ordinary lust of power con- 
strain me, but because I deem myself happy to be per- 
mitted to sacrifice my last breath for you in the service 
of our native land ! Men of Andros ! Now, ere the 
priest of the earth -embracer calls upon me to take the 
oath, I promise you, by all that is sacred, that I will 
never misuse the power which your will confers upon 
me, that I will protect and defend until death Andrian 
liberty and laws. Many will surpass me in many 
things : in zeal of loyalty, in sincerity and in fulfillment 
of duty, not one !" 

Thus spoke Cyparissus — and the people cheered 
him still more loudly and enthusiastically than they 
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had just applauded the priest of Poseidon. The coro- 
nation was to take place the following day in the tem- 
ple of Poseidon. Teukros, commissioned by Pelias, 
had made extensive preparations for the ceremony it- 
self and for the festivities connected with it. The archon 
Epicharmus and a brilliant delegation of the Tenian 
Gerusia were expected, Hecataeus of Cythnus and his 
most aristocratic dignitaries had deferred their return 
home for this ceremonial. Gaurion furnished four hun- 
dred horsemen on milk-white steeds; Ichthyoessa a lit- 
tle army of flower- wreathed fishermen and girls ; Bia 
and Sokios were also represented by the flower of the 
harbor population, Pogla by the gold-bedecked priest- 
hood of Aphrodite Euploia. After receiving the 
twelve-pointed crown, the king, surrounded by the 
volunteer guard of honor, the chief magistrates of the 
government, and accompanied by all the delegations 
was to march to the newly erected harbor altar near 
the citadel, and there, in the presence of the open sea, 
offer a sacrifice to Poseidon, as the patron deity of An- 
dros. At the approach of darkness, the whole city was 
to be festally illuminated up to the loftiest olive grove. 
Banquets for the populace, games and entertainments, 
among them, according to ancient custom, a torch-race, 
were to close the festivities of the day. 

Teukros, the originator of these arrangements, had 
nevertheless found time to make his deserted home as 
pleasant and comfortable as before. Most of the slaves 
whom Cepheus had sold, had been recovered by the skill 
of the steward Symaithos, — who had gone from Tenos 
to Asia Minor for the purpose, — without any excessive 
expenditure ; the greatest injuries had been repaired, and 
many articles, stolen by thieves during the general inse- 
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curity, were replaced by new ones. Teukros had even 
spent several hours of the night upon the platform of his 
Cyclopean tower and devoted himself, with fresh delight, 
to the observation of the stars, which had never seemed 
to him so changeless and divine as now, after the stormy 
vicissitudes of the period of war. 

Teukros had many things to direct and overlook 
upon the day of the coronation. At the first grey dawn 
of morning, he went to the harbor, where he met Pelias 
and several of the noblemen. 

About two hours after Teukros had taken leave of 
his Phaio, a litter decorated in a foreign style stopped 
before the entrance of the house. A man, wrapped to the 
ankles in a full Persian mantle, his face shrouded by the 
pliant folds of a light grey byssus veil, stepped slowly 
out and rapped three times at the door, at the same time 
throwing back the byssus web. The porter opened it. 

" King Cyparissus !" fell from his lips. 

"Call the house steward!" said the sovereign, 
kindly. 

Symaithos had already heard and rushed breath- 
lessly into the corridor leading to the door. 

" Be quiet, Symaithos ! Do not address me by 
name! This visit is to remain secret. Promise me 
that, by your father's grave ! You, too, Cycnus !" 

" My lord, you know me," said Symaithos. 

The porter also protested that he would be silent. 

"See that no one meets me," Cyparissus contin- 
ued. 

" My lord," replied the steward, " all the servants 
are at their morning meal — ." 

" So much the better !" 

They entered the peristyle. When they had gone 
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beyond the porter's hearing, Cyparissus said in an agi- 
tated tone: 

" Take me to your mistress! " 

" My mistress is alone " — stammered Symaithos in 
confusion. According to Greek ideas, it was an un- 
precedented thing for any one to ask for the mistress of 
the house when her husband was absent. 

" That is the very reason," said Cyparissus, smiling. 
" I wish to talk with her alone. It is on important 
business. — But fear nothing ! If the worst should 
come, I will answer to her husband for everything. Or 
do you suspect me ? " 

Two minutes later Cyparissus was standing in the 
spacious sitting-room, supplied with two doors, where 
at his entrance Phaio rose from her chair in mortal 
terror. In spite of her overwhelming confusion, she 
seemed to him fairer, sweeter, more bewitching than 
ever. Whenever he saw her, he alwavs marvelled at 
the wide distance between his memory and the reality. 
The gentle, womanly face, with its dreamy, radiant, 
child-like eyes, the softly swelling lips, the whole in- 
expressibly charming combination of bloom and light 
— it was enough to drive one mad. 

" Phaio," he began, as she found no words of greet- 
ing* "you seem surprised — yet when I tell you: no 
one except Symaithos has seen me. — And, by Zeus, I 
could not help it ! I wanted to tell you myself." 

He was compelled to pause a moment for breath. 
Then in a somewhat firmer tone, he continued : 

" You know, Phaio, what the assembly of the peo- 
ple decided yesterday." 

Phaio, although inwardly trembling, forced herself 
to a chill formality. 
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" I know it as all the rest of the world does," she 
answered dully. " May the choice prove fortunate for 
you and for the state." 

'■ For me — and for the state — and for you ! " 

She tottered. So it was exactly as she had antici- 
pated. In his blindness, he believed that the kingly 
crown would render it easier for her to fulfill her un- 
happy oath, nay perhaps produce a change in her feel- 
ings ! She was to regard the compulsion which con- 
strained her as a piece of good fortune! Perhaps he 
-even hoped that she would now be ready to shorten 
the period agreed upon, and appear that very day be- 
fore her husband with the terrible words: "Teukros, 
my love for you has failed." Oh, how petty, how 
contemptible this hero of the populace must deem her! 
And how pitiable he seemed to her — in spite of his 
laurels, in spite of the royal diadem ! 

An expression of the most bitter contempt hovered 
around her lips. 

u As you are now king, do you come to mock an 
unfortunate woman ? " she asked, drawing herself up to 
her full height. 

" No, Phaio," he answered simply. " As I am 
now king, I come to act as beseems a king. A king 
does nothing imprudent or reprehensible; a king strives 
to kill selfishness ; a king renounces if he can pur- 
chase his happiness only at the cost of the suffering of 
others. Phaio, I will make no use of my right to you. 
Zeus Horkios hears me: you are released from your 
oath." 

An ashen pallor overspread Phaio's agitated face. 
This came too suddenly, too overpoweringly. For a 
time she stood as if. lifeless. Then, falling on her 
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knees, she raised her arms with a loud cry of exulta- 
tion. 

" Cyparissus, my friend, my preserver ! " she fal- 
tered, still almost incapable of speech. 

The king raised her. Phaio clasped his hand and,, 
in silent ecstacy, bowed her glowing face upon it. 

" You noblest of men, how I have wronged you I 
I reviled you, while you came to bring me happiness ! 
Happiness and life ! Yes, Cyparissus ! I should have 
been forced to die, die by my own hand, in order to- 
escape being perjured ! For the other — was impos- 
sible— ! " 

" Live now, Phaio, and try to preserve your happi- 
ness ! " 

" I will live and thank the all-bountiful Zeus for 
having brought peace to your passionate heart ! You 
have now learned, my friend, that there is a potent 
remedy for yearning — action ! " 

" Action ! " he repeated, sighing. " Perhaps so ! 
Action, labor in the service of a lofty cause benumbs. 
But you are mistaken if you imagine that my luckless 
passion has lessened. The perception has only deep- 
ened. Phaio, when that night, on the deck of my ves- 
sel, my bandage loosened, the bandage also fell from 
my eyes ! I saw distinctly what was passing in your 
mind; how the thought that I might die filled you, 
the pure, kind-hearted woman, with ardent, shudder- 
ing hope. I lay still intentionally. I wished slowly to- 
bleed to death. The only thing I could feel was the 
consuming desire that all might be over ! " 

" Cyparissus ! I swear to you — " 

" Do not say a word, Phaio ! I am not reproach- 
ing you. Your feelings were human. You were a 
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faithful, devoted nurse, although you knew that you 
were cherishing in me the enemy of your happiness — 
Phaio, what I suffered during those days at Tenos, how 
the torture of my conflicts shook and crushed me, sur- 
passes all understanding! Even later, long after I had 
realized that happiness is not to be obtained by force, 
every fibre of my soul clung to you. It was a terrible 
task to find the right path. Not until yesterday, on 
the Agora, when the jubilant shouts of the populace 
surged around me, did the last doubt vanish. I now 
felt that I must release you from your oath ere the 
priest's hand crowned me. Be happy and free — and 
believe in my friendship, though for the present I must 
see you as rarely as possible. Many waves will sweep- 
by this island ere, with the help of the gods, I have 
conquered everything." 

Phaio now burst into tears. Involuntarily she 
made a movement as if to embrace him tenderly, as 
she would a brother. But he was already turnings 
to depart. One last sorrowful glance, a farewell 
gesture, then he passed out into the colonnade, 
where the steward, Symaithos, was waiting for him, 
not without anxiety. Unseen by any of the ser- 
vants, Cyparissus left the dwelling and entered his lit- 
ter. 

Strange ! The farther he left the scene of this in- 
terview behind him, the lighter, happier, and more 
hopeful his heart became ! 

When on the afternoon of the same day Pelias,amid 
the music of the Andrian national hymn, placed the 
crown on his head, the young king's face glowed as if 
transfigured by a divine light, and in a voice tremulous, 
with joyful agitation he took the sacred oath that he: 
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would exercise justice, and show fidelity to the laws of 
the state until death. 

Cyparissus reigned over Andros for many years 
and brought the community entrusted to his care to 
the highest degree of prosperity. Agriculture and 
commerce, art and science, trade in general— all throve 
magnificently under the sceptre of this glorious prince 
of peace. One thing only the Andrians deeply re- 
gretted — their king's home never saw a queen. Cy- 
parissus remained unmarried, although the daughters 
-of the Andrian nobles did not glance around solely on 
account of the crown, when ihe conqueror of Cepheus 
dashed by on his snorting charger, like Apollo in the 
sun-chariot. 

No one on earth, except Phaio, suspected the cause 
of this solitary life. But the people, on whose hearts 
the strange enigma weighed heavily, invented the le- 
gend of the gracious sea- goddess Chariessa, who gave 
herself to the king, counselled him concerning the 
welfare of the island, and by her immortal favor, com- 
pensated him for his poverty in the love for earthly 
women. 



END. 
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of Hamerling. It is a story of Rome in the reign of Domitian, 
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